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INTRODUCTION. 



In 1641, a Lee emigrated from England to Virginia 
and settled in Northumberland. From him descended 
many who occupied prominent positions in the colony 
of Virginia, and in the State when it had thrown aside 
the control of the mother country; as tobacco planters, 
as politicians, as merchants and as diplomatists, the 
name constantly recurs in Virginian history, and as 
constantly with reputation. I^ike most Virginian fam- 
ilies, their connections with the leading gentry by 
marriage were numerous, and not a little contributed 
to their influence. After Bacon's rebellion it was an 
aristocracy of planters that controlled affairs in the 
colony, and not until the revolution and the demo- 
cratic movement that accompanied it, were the ofiices 
of honor and profit in the administration thrown open 
to the ' ' common born. ' ' The favor of the king ap- 
pointed the governor, and all minor appointments in the 
executive were bestowed to increase the influence of 
the king, and, it may be added, the governor. The 
plums of patronage were thus naturally bestowed upon 
the leading spirits of the colony, either as rewards for 
services rendered, or to secure a somewhat factious 
agitator to the royal cause. Ivanded property carried 
with it influence, and by this means the larger planters 
commanded not only the favor of the governor, but 
also the suffrage of the electors. The Council of the 

(I) 



governor, the high offices of State, and the House of 
Burgesses were controlled, if not monopolized, by the 
"aristocrats" of the colony. They might be heavily 
mortgaged to their English or Scotch factors, but they 
Mveie politically supreme, and the same names run 
through generations in the respective offices. 

Richard Lee, the emigrant, described himself as 
" lately of Stratford-Langton, in the county of Essex," 
and research in the English records has shown that 
there was a family of Lees settled at Quarrendon, 
Stratford-Langton, Ditchley, etc., in that county. It 
was to this family, therefore, that the emigrant be- 
longed, and not to the Shropshire Lees, to which some 
would give him. Fancy and fiction have woven a 
a pretty tale about the loyalty of the Lees to the 
house of Stuart;* but cold fact has shown the fancy to 
be misdirected. A Lee may have invited the fugitive 
loyalists to come to Virginia, and even suggested that 
Charles II. come out as the ruler of the colony; he may 
have visited Charles at Breda to learn if he would pro- 
tect the colony, did it declare its allegiance to him; 
and a proclamation " on the death of Cromwell," may 
have been issued, proclaiming in Virginia Charles II. 
King of Great Britain, two years before the restoration. 
"The King, had he no other subject in England, 
should dispose at will of those of the house of Lee. ' ' f 
Governor Berkeley, no doubt, was a royalist at heart, 
and not only opened his house and purse to the fugi- 

* Lee's Memoirs of the War. Edited by Robert E. Lee. 
The Cyclopedia of American Biography has taken its sketch of 
the emigrant from the work. 

t Walter Scott's Woodstock, ch. xxxvii. 



tive royalists who came to Virginia to escape persecu- 
tion in England, but also wrote to Charles, "almost in- 
viting him to America. ' ' * But he did not proclaim 
him king either after the death of Cromwell, or after 
the retirement of Richard Cromwell, and he accepted 
his re-election to the governorship at the hands of the 
Assembly, before the Assembly had recognized the 
position of Charles. It was not until 'the restoration 
of Charles had been accomplished that Virginia dis- 
played her loyalty, and reinstated the king as the 
sovereign of the colony. 

While much that has been asserted about Richard 
Lee, the emigrant, must be set aside as fiction, enough 
remains to show that he was a man of some prominence 
in the colony. In association with Thomas Ludwell, 
John Carter, Robert Smith and Henry Corbin, he was 
on a commission appointed by Governor Berkeley, in 
1663, by royal command, to devise means of improving 
the staple of tobacco. f He must have died soon after, 
as a subsequent commission, appointed for much the 
same purpose, named Thomas Ludwell, Secretary of 
the colony, and Major-General Robert Smith, but Lee 
was omitted. As such commissions were usually 
composed of members of the Governor's Council, or the 
House of Burgesses, it is likely that Lee was in one of 
those bodies. He left a family of eight children, six 
sons and two daughters. J 

* I Bancroft, 162. 

t Campbell, History of Virginia, 264. 

J I use the valuable "Record of the descendants of Col. Rich- 
ard Lee," prepared by C. F. Lee, Jr., and J. Packard, Jr., pub- 
lished in the New England Genealogical Register, 1872. 



Richard, of Westmoreland, the son of the emigrant, 
married a daughter of Henry Corbin, who had emi- 
grated from Warwickshire, England, nine years after 
Richard Lee, and settled in Middlesex County, Vir- 
ginia. This Richard was a member of the governor's 
Council, resigned at the time of Bacon's rebellion, 
upon a scruple of taking the oaths, but was later rein- 
stated with his former rank at the Board.* Governor 
Spottswood describes him as " a gentleman of as fair 
character as any in the country for his exact justice, 
honesty and unexceptionable loyalty. In all the 
stations wherein he has served in this government, he 
has behaved himself with great integrity and suffi- 
ciency; and when his advanced age would no longer 
permit him to execute to his own satisfaction the duty 
of Naval Officer of the same district [North Potomack], 
I thought I could not better reward his merit than by 
bestowing that employment on his son."t Richard 
I/ce died in 17 14, and one of his sons, Philip, removed 
to Maryland, causing a split in the family. 

A younger son, Thomas, married Hannah L,udwell, 
a connection that greatly strengthened his position in 
the colony, for this lady was a connection of Frances, 
Lady Berkeley, the wife of Sir William Berkeley. J 
He was member of the general court, and in 1741 he 

*II Spottswood, 38. 

1 1 Spottswood, 178. He had been appointed by Berkeley. 

X This lady was married three times : i. Captain Samuel Ste- 
phens, of Warwick county, Virginia ; 2. Sir William Berkeley ; 
and 3. Philip Ludwell, of Rich Neck ; but she retained the title 
of Lady Berkeley. She was a sister of Alexander Culpeper. 



acted with William Beverley, of Blandfield, as one of 
the commissioners on the part of Virginia to treat 
with the Indians at I^ancaster, Pa. ; and it may have 
been his experiences on that mission that led him 
to join in forming the Ohio Company in 1748, which 
had for its object the settlement of a large tract of 
country on the Ohio. As president of the Council, he 
became the acting Governor of the colony in the in- 
terim between the departure of Sir William Gooch 
(1749;, and the arrival of Governor Dinwiddle; suc- 
ceeding John Robinson in that position ; and in his 
will, made at that time, he styled himself ' ' President, 
and commander-in-chief," of Virginia. He died in 
1 75 1, leaving a large family, which gave an unusual 
number of prominent characters to the exciting period 
of the Revolution that was now approaching. The 
fourth son, Thomas Ludwell l^ee, was a member of 
the governor's council from 1758-1775, served in the 
House of Burgesses, was a delegate to the colonial 
conventions of 1774 and 1775, and a member of the 
committee of safety. He took an active part in the 
convention of 1776 that gave the first constitution 
under which Virginia became a State, and was one of 
the five revisers of the law acting under that constitu- 
tion. At the time of his death, in April, 1778, he was 
a judge in the general court. Of his brothers Richard 
Henry, Francis Lightfoot (Loudon), William and Ar- 
thur, it will be unnecessary to give full sketches in this 
place.* William is the subject of these volumes. 

* I am about to publish a collection of letters of Richard 
Henry Lee, and my brother, Paul Leicester Ford, is collecting 



William Lee, the tenth child of Thomas and Hannah 
(lyudwell) Lee, was born in Stratford in August, 31st, 
1739. Of his earlier years nothing is known, not even 
traditions coming down in the family to give a glimpse 
of what his training and experience may have been. 
His position appears to have been overshadowed by 
that of his elder brothers, and it is not until the indig- 
nant protests of the colony called forth by the stamp 
act were framed, that his name is found. He is then 
enrolled among those who were active against those 
acts, and this was the index of his subsequent political 
career. Late in 1766, or early in 1767, he accompanied 
his brother, Arthur, to England, to engage in mercan- 
tile pursuits. 

The Lees arrived in London at an important period, 
for it was one of political transition, or experiment, 
due to the increasing leaven of democracy. The king 
was intent upon having a voice in the disputes of the 
day, and upon laying down a policy that was to con- 
trol. But in seeking to carry this idea of a personal 
government of the sovereign into effect, he was obliged 
for the time to depend upon the support of a number 
of factions, quarreling among themselves, and appar- 
ently incapable of so combining as to constitute a party 
willing and ready to co-operate with him. His close 
advisers were extremely unpopular, and with reason 
too; for Bute had not the character required to make 
a prime minister of the necessary vigor and honesty, 
and Chatham, the one man in whom the people had 

the writings of Arthur Lee. Both of these brothers have suf- 
fered greatly at the hands of their biographer. 



unbounded confidence, shook their faith by accepting 
honors from the king at a crisis; and when he did 
reach power, was spell-bound by that strange malady 
that destroyed his capacity for directing the affairs of 
State, and still further removed him from those whose 
intimacy should have strengthened his position. Min- 
istry succeeded ministry with little power of cohesion, 
and with many points of difference among themselves. 
The Rockingham ministry was ousted in 1766, the 
year in which the Lees are said to have reached Eng- 
land, and Pitt sought to dissipate faction by calling 
around him a heterogeneous collection of subordinates, 
to be dominated by his own personality. Wilkes, a 
source of uneasiness to the ministers, seized the oppor- 
tunity to seek for a reversal of his outlawry, but failed, 
and returning to Paris, eased his feelings in a letter to 
the Duke of Grafton that contributed much to place him 
before the people as a martyr to popular liberty, and 
led the way to his subsequent agitation and preferment 
in municipal politics. His election by Middlesex, 
arrest and committment under a charge that appeared 
to the people "cruel, malignant and indefensible," 
the ready use he made of the riot in St. George's Field, 
and the letter of Lord Weymouth, and the subsequent 
expulsion from Parliament, raised him at once to a 
popular idol, and the democracy became aggressive — 
even riotous. The expulsion of Wilkes from the 
House of Commons gave a common ground on which 
the opposition could stand together, — the defence of 
the rights and liberties of the subject. 
The ministry, taken from the Bedford party, was 
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embroiled by the rising opposition of America to any 
form of taxation, and change of individual members 
seemed incapable of producing any unity of policy, 
or singleness of action. lyOrd Shelbume was crowded 
out, and his known American sympathies pointed him 
out as a leader of that part of the opposition that 
favored the colonies, though he was no friend to Wilkes 
and his faction. The retirement of Chatham gave the 
king and the king's friends an opportunity which 
they were not slow to act upon. In Lord North the 
king found his desired minister, and under North the 
influence of the opposition began to wane. 

In a period of turmoil the agitator has his oppor- 
tunity : and when the movement extends to the lowest 
basis of society, the demagogue comes to the front. 
Wilkes was in every way a demagogue, but he was 
shrewd in the use of the chances that an obstinate and 
autocratic king threw in his way. It is now generally 
conceded that Wilkes was a true "martyr" to the law- 
lessness of a House of Commons, guided by the Crown ; 
and so far as he combatted that lawlessness, and demon- 
strated the right of his conduct, he rendered a real and 
lasting sen'ice to constitutional liberty. As an agitator, 
he held London, a very important factor in English pol- 
itics, under his complete sway, and from 1768 to 1774, 
he was the point around which the city agitation 
surged. More than this, he ' ' had done more than 
any other single man to unite a divided and powerless 
opposition, and to mark out the lines of political 
parties."* The means he made use of were danger- 

* III Lecky, 143. 



ous to an extreme, as through disaffection, want and 
distress, the city was subject to mob outbreaks involv- 
ing a serious menace to life and property. Juries 
partial to the lawless would not find a true bill 
against rioters, and would not do justice to soldiers 
under prosecution for obeying orders in quelling riots. 
The government was distinctly unpopular, openly op- 
posed to the popular views, and in every respect was 
little more than a provisional administration, bridging 
over the passage from the old control of a ministry, 
alone responsible for its acts, to a rule of the king and 
the king's friends. 

Arthur Lee was in close relations with Wilkes from 
the first. He drew up the preamble and resolutions 
which embodied the political activity of the Bill of 
Rights party ; it was Lee who wrote the address of 
thanks to Aldermen Crosby and Oliver for their oppo- 
sition to the acts of the Commons ; it was he who first 
introduced the American grievances into the Wilkes 
movement, and added them to the arraignment of the 
ministry. He was from the beginning of his English 
stay thrown in with the Chatham-Shelburne party, 
whose waning influence and subsequent impotency 
soon threw it into an ineffectual opposition. He him- 
self had parliamentary aspirations as early as 1767, 
and as a step to securing that advancement, he desired 
the agency of Virginia.* As Junius Americanus he 
argued the cause of America before the people of Lon- 
don, and he always deemed the cause of America the 
cause of Middlesex. His associations with Wilkes and 

*I Arthur I,ee, 192. 
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the "bill of rights" party gave him a compact, earn- 
est and powerful instrument of agitation-, and he un- 
doubtedly used it to advance his own views, as well as 
to advance the political fortunes of his brother. 

While Arthur Lee was a politician from his first en- 
trance into London life, and was assiduously cultivat- 
ing acquaintances and connections that could be use- 
ful to him in the near future, William was more inclined 
to a commercial career. It has not been possible to trace 
the steps he took to establish himself in a commercial 
line, for the records are wanting. In 1769 he medi- 
tated a voyage to India, but abandoned the idea, and 
married on 7 March, 1769, Hannah Philippa Ludwell, 
eldest daughter of Philip Ludwell, of Green Spring, 
James County, Virginia.* The ceremony was per- 
formed in the Parish Church of St. Clement's Dane, in 
the county of Middlesex, London. This marriage may 
have brought him the capital necessary to enter a mer- 
cantile firm, for in 1769 or early in 1770 he is found in 
partnership with Dennis DeBerdt, whose daughter 
marriefl Joseph Reed, of Pennsylvania; and with Ste- 
phen Sayre, an adventurer from America. He was 
engaged in the Virginia tobacco trade in 1769, but 
whether on his individual account, or as a member of 
a firm, I have been unable to determine. He made his 
first venture in that trade in that year, and in January 
1770 the following circular letter was issued, written 
by Lee to his Virginian acquaintances : 

* The lands at Greenspring, near Jamestown, had been settled 
on Sir William Berkeley, for his great services to the colony 
and to the Stuarts. Philip Ludwell died 27 March, 1767. 
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IvONDON, Jan. 27, 1770. 
Dear Sir : According to the advices of our W. Lee, 
we now send out Cap' James Walker in the new Ship 
Liberty, to load for us in Potoraack. We have pur- 
chased her, that our friends may be upon a certainty 
of a regular annual ship to bring home their tobacco, 
& carry out their goods. 

We shall think ourselves extremely happy to be 
favor' d with your consignments & interest, for which 
purposes, if the plan will be agreeable to you, we will 
endeavor to prevent your former connections from 
being any objection. On this head, we should wish 
you to write us explicitly, that we may be fully ac- 
quainted with what you desire ; tho' for the present we 
hope Cap' W. will receive some of your favors. As we 
conclude our Mr. L. has mentioned our plan fully to 
you, we think it needless to say any thing more here, 
only with our best respects to y' Lady & Family, we 
remain with the highest esteem, Dear Sir, 
Your mo: Ob: Hble Serv', 

DeBerdt's, Lee & Sayre. 
Dennys DeBerdt, 
Dennis DeBerdt, Jun. , 
William Lee 
Stephen Sayre 
Richard Henry Lee, Esq., Chantilly, \ 
Potomack River, Virginia. ) 

Among the letters of Richard Henry Lee to his 
brother William, are found many references to these 
tobacco ventures, and to the afiairs of the plantation at 
Greenspring, but it is unnecessary to repeat them here, 
and the commercial career of William may be passed 
over. 

As William Lee, before he left England to take ofl5ce 
under an American appointment, was candidate for 
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more than one of the high offices under the corpora- 
tion of London, we may give a glance at the political 
institutions of the metropolis. In many respects they 
were unique,, survivals from the Middle Ages, and en- 
tirely anomalous when compared with that of other 
cities in the kingdom. The municipality was governed 
by a Lord Mayor, a Court of Aldermen, a Court of 
Common Council, two Sheriffs, and other executive 
and judicial officers. The freemen of the city elected 
the Aldermen and Common Council; but the freeman 
to be an elector must have a certain property qualifi- 
cation in the city. Citizenship was confined to mem- 
bers of the sixty- nine livery companies of London — 
the Livery of London — and it was the Livery that 
elected the chief officers of the city and the Members 
of Parliament. The Livery, assembled in Court of 
Common Hall, would nominate two of the Aldermen, 
who had served as Sheriffs, and one of these two was 
elected Lord Mayor by the Aldermen. An Alderman 
was chosen for life from one of the wards into which 
the city was divided, and acted as magistrate for the 
city of London, formed a part of Common Council, and 
presided over the assemblies in his own ward — the 
Ward mote. The Sheriffs were chosen by the Livery 
annually, and had certain judicial functions to perform 
in the Sheriff^ s Court. So that the man who served 
as Sheriff stood a fair chance of becoming Lord Mayor, 
by passing through an election to the Court of Alder- 
men. 

In the middle of June, 1773, a number of the Livery 
of London met at the Half Moon Tavern to consider 
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the proper nominations for the Shrievalty. Mr. Hun- 
ford, a name to be met with often on such occasions, 
nominated two Aldermen — Kirkman and Plomer; upon 
■which Dr. Arthur lyce nominated Mr. Stephen Sayre, 
Citizen and Framework-Knitter, and made a warm and 
sensible speech, unfortunately not reported, but was 
said to "reflect much honor on the Doctor's head and 
heart." Objection was made that Sayre was little 
known, and certain ofifensive remarks were made upon 
Mock-Patriotism, clearly an indication of the existence 
of some differences of opinion, not tempered by the 
spirit of Wilkes. . Plomer was a favorite in the race, 
and the meeting proceeded to canvass between Kirk- 
man and Sayre, and the latter won. Why, the bare 
outline of the proceedings fail to show. On the 24th, 
the election was officially completed, and Sayre pledged 
himself to ' ' have a watchful eye upon every step 
taken to advance the power of the Crown, and against 
the inroads of despotism and corruption from entering 
the city. ' ' He was a Patriot, a Wilkesite, and a dema- 
gogue. 

Plomer held his ofSce for a few days only, having, as 
he afterwards explained, a "misunderstanding with 
some gentlemen, who, I hope, (as they profess them- 
selves to be) are still the friends of the public."* A 
new election was ordered to fill his place, and the lyiv- 
ery assembled at Common Hall on July 3d. Each of 
the Aldermen, who had not served as Sheriff, was placed 
in nomination; but no enthusiasm was shown save 
when Kirkman was named. Then William I,ee, citi- 

* London Chronicle, 7 June, 1774. 



zen and Haberdasher, was suggested, "a known and 
approved friend of liberty," and an almost unanimous 
approval shown. He was declared elected, and spoke 
as follows: 

Gentlemen of the Livery and Fellow Citizens: 

I return you my warmest thanks for the honour you 
have this day conferred upon me, in chusing me one of 
your Sheriffs for this great city and the county of Mid- 
dlesex. The office I chearfuUy undertake, as it is an 
undoubted proof of your approbation of those public 
principles in which I have lived, and which I shall 
most assuredly carry to my grave. As neither the 
terrors of a tyrannical Court, nor its allurements, will 
ever have any influence over my conduct, so I shall 
always esteem it the most distinguished honour of my 
life to obtain the confidence and applause of the in- 
dependent Livery of London. The trust which you 
have reposed in me shall, on all occasions, be exerted, 
with its utmost honour, in opposition to the arbitrary 
encroachments which are daily making on our rights 
and privileges. It shall not be my fault if we do not 
transmit to our posterity undiminished, and even un- 
tainted, those glorious privileges and immunities which 
our ancestors have so nobly handed down to us."* 

Stephen Sayre was a native of New York, had been 

* The new Sheriffs did not take office until September 29th, 
when they were sworn in with the usual solemnities. They 
"went immediately from Guildhall to the several prisons, and 
gave many humane directions about the treatment of the pris- 
oners, who have a good hot dinner provided at their expence. 
The private friends of the new sheriffs were elegantly enter- 
tained at the Ivondon Tavern." London Chronicle, 30 Septem- 
ber, 1773. They afterwards went to Westminster, where they 
were -approved of the king, and counted the horse-shoes and 
hobnails, "according to antient custom." 
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a classmate of Joseph Reed at Princeton, and later ap- 
pears to have acted in some land transactions, in which 
Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
interested. Removing to London, he had engaged in 
the American trade, and failing in that, had married a 
lady of fortune, turned banker, and dabbled in politics, 
the turmoil of Wilkes' agitation affording a fertile 
ground for such a restless nature as Sayre's. 

The attitude of Sayre is more distinctly marked than 
that of Lee in these political events, for Sayre was 
somewhat eccentric, dashing, ambitious, and, it must 
be added, unscrupulous in his methods. He after- 
wards said he ' ' was brought into office upon public 
principles, and as a partizan with a set of men who 
were of a decided character," and both decision of 
character and partizanship were needed in the elec- 
tions. For the meetings of the Livery of London were 
not marked by the decorum and soberness of judgment 
that should mark a deliberative assembly, and cuffs 
and kicks were administered under party feeling as 
readily as epithets, more forcible than polite, were 
bandied among the different factions. The past his- 
tory of the metropolis, in contrast with the existing 
situation under Wilkes' domination, afforded much 
thought to the spectators, and occasioned comparisons 
by no means complimentary to the ruling spirits. 
Courage of conviction, as well as energy of action, was 
needed in the public oflBcers, for the spirit of demo- 
cracy was inclined to assume strange shapes, and re- 
quired a strong hand to keep it within reasonable 
bounds. A revolution was in the air, and only men 
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influenced by ' ' true revolution principles' ' were put in 
ofi&ce. Although a necessary part of their duty, it re- 
quired some courage on the part of the sheriff to issue 
summonses to John Wilkes and Serjeant Glynn to at- 
tend their places in Parliament, — a measure that invi- 
ted the hostility of the Court. 

It was not a period of squeamishness in politics, for 
bribery controlled Parliament, and loud-mouthed vitu- 
peration and scandalous abuse of opponents marked the 
discussions, so called, of political questions. Wilkes 
did not hesitate to insert a paragraph in the Public 
Advertiser, that ' ' all parties in the city look forward 
with pleasure to the conclusion of a Mayoralty, in 
which violence, tyranny, neglect of public business, a 
contempt of all order and decorum, with the most sor- 
did parsimony, have prevailed."* And at the coffee- 
houses was circulated a paper announcing that on 
Wednesday the 29th of September, would be run for 
over Groaning Common, a purse of four thousand 
guineas and a gilt state coach : 

BY LORD north's STUDD. 

The famous horse Rosy Wine, Shakespeare, in claret. 
The little horse Economy, Esdaile, in green. 

BY SHELBURNE'S STUDD. 

The powerful horse Spavin, Sawbridge, with a gold 
collar. The American horse Drubwell, Oliver, in red. 

THE BILL OF RIGHTS STUDD. 
The famous horse British Liberty, Wilkes, in blue, 

*Jolin Townshend had been Lord Mayor, through whom 
Lord Shelbume hoped to destroy Wilkes' influence in the city 
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and the much-admired horse Ready Money, Bull, in 
white. 

Stephen Sayre, Esq ; Igt^^^^^g t- 
William I,ee, Esq ; J 

It was an electioneering skit, the contest for the Lord 
Mayoralty coming off on the day named, and the 
Ministerial, Opposition, and popular candidates being 
thus described. 

In November occurred an election for a member of 
Parliament, in which the contest of faction ran high. 
The ' ' ministerial ' ' candidate was John Roberts, and 
against him Wilkes pitted the I,ord Mayor, Frederick 
Bull, whose advancement had been due entirely to his 
wealth and his unbounded admiration for " Squinting 
Jack," as the political "boss" of the city was famil- 
iarly called. Poor Roberts was unmercifully treated 
during the poll, and his descent from the hustings was 
marked by an outbreak in which he was jostled, trod 
on, his shins broken, and he was generally ill-treated. 
That the election was an honest one can hardly be as- 
serted with confidence, for tricks that are still employed 
in political elections were fully resorted to — charges of 
bribery, scurrilous paragraphs, forged utterances, per- 
sonal intimidation, and colonization of voters. The 
Sheriffs presided, and were supposed to preserve order, 
but in this case their partisanship appeared to have got 
the better of their discretion. One Hunt, who claimed 
to be a member of the Armourers and Braziers' Com- 
pany, had cast his vote for Bull, when he was charged 
with being no livery-man — a charge that was true. 

* London Chronicle, ii September, 1773. 
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Sheriff Lee, however, settled the matter by seizing the 
challenger by the collar, putting him in charge of the 
constables, and detaining him for some hours, while 
the dishonest voter went free. The injured freeholder 
advertised Lee in the papers as one ' ' whose personal 
capacity I despise and hold in the utmost contempt." 

Although Bull received a majority of the votes of 
the livery-men, Roberts demanded a scrutiny, or re- 
canvass, and six scrutineers were appointed in behalf of 
each candidate. Among those named on the side of 
Bull were Wilkes and Arthur Lee. Before the scrutiny 
was completed, Roberts demanded to be represented by 
counsel, a demand that the sheriffs saw fit to deny, for 
the reasons given in their address to the livery-men. * 
Roberts thereupon withdrew from the contest, and 
Bull was declared elected. 

Of Lee's services as sheriff, I find little record apart 
from this election incident. He attended the usual citj' 
feasts, was present at executions, "on horseback, 
dressed in black and carrying a white wand," and on 
the whole bore the dignities of his office as conscien- 
tiously as he performed its duties. With such a plu- 
tocrat as Bull in the Mayor's chair, dispensing hospital- 
ity with a lavish hand, as he had pledged himself to 
do, the sheriffs erred on the other side, and many a sly 
hit was made on their parsimonious habits, and their 
omission to entertain as had been the custom. For 
twelve months he and Sayre were in office; his coach 
and livery "trimmed with green, with cuffs and collars 
elegantly trimmed," were familiar objects in the city, 
* Printed Post. 
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and his political record maintained by his devotion to 
the Patriot. In September, 1774, he resigned his gown 
and chain to his successor, and with Sayre, gave ' ' a 
hot dinner for the poor prisoners in the Compters and 
Ludgate prison; and also an entertainment for the Ser- 
jeants and yeomen of the county." 

At the installation of his successor in September, 
1774, Mr. Lee made an address to the I,ivery. 
' ' Gentlemen of the Livery : 

' ' To a heart like mine, that beats high with affec- 
tion and zeal for liberty and the public good, and par- 
ticularly for the welfare and happiness of the honest 
and independent Livery of London, your liberal thanks 
are one of the highest gratifications. 

" In the execution of the high and important office 
with which you entrusted your late Sheriffs, they made 
the laws and constitution of this country, together with 
the rights and franchises of the Citizens of London, 
their only rule of conduct, and in every instance they 
have endeavored to discharge their duty as became 
honest and upright men. They have studied to reform 
the various abuses that have from time to time crept 
into the office; but it is impossible in one year to rectify 
all those which, perhaps, have been growing for ages; 
however, it is to be hoped your present worthy Sheriffs 
will continue the work of reformation that is now begun 
for them. We have been particularly careful to pre- 
vent every imposition on the unhappy persons who 
have been from various causes and misfortunes put un- 
der our care. We have made out a new special jury 
book for the city of London, in preparing which we 
used all the care and caution possible to make it cor- 
rect. Were I not from principle most firmly and im- 
moveably attached to the prosperity and happiness of 
the Livery of London, your generous and noble con- 
duct this day would bind me to you forever." 
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lyce, now a private citizen, was politically ambitious, 
and while declining to stand for the aldermanship 
from the Cordwainers' Ward in July, 1774, he was 
spoken of as a candidate for Parliament from South- 
wark,* and did stand, the vote at the end of each day 
standing : 

Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Total. 

Mr. Polhill 185 384 605 14 1195 

Mr. Thrale 165 329 522 10 1026 

Mr. Lee 123 195 417 12 741 

Sir Abraham Hume . . 55 167 232 3 457 1 

However gratifying this result was to him, he seems 
convinced that he had aimed too high, for almost two 
weeks later he was one of the candidates for the alder- 
manship of Bridge Ward within, J but apparently not 
of his own free will, as he declined a poll. The resig- 
nation of Barlow Trecothick, because of ill health, left 
a vacancy in the court a few days later, and I^ee at 
once set out on a canvass of Vintry Ward. Trecothick 
is doubtless one of the few merchants named by I^ee as 
favorable to the American cause, and this may have 
determined him to take up the fight, his opponent 
being Nathaniel Newnham, of Botolph-lane.§ At 
the Ward Mote, the show of hands was in favor of 
Newnham, and on a poll which was open for two 
hours, Newnham was elected by a majority of thirteen 
votes, securing 59 against l,ee's 46. || 

* London Chronicle, 4 October, 1774. 

fDc, 15 October, 1774. 

{Do., October 27. 

§Do., November 3d. 

II London Chronicle, 5 November, 1774. 
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Meanwhile political matters were drawing to a crisis, 
forced upon the ministry by the course of events in 
America. Parliament had adjourned late in December, 
to meet again on January 19th. "By his majesty's 
command ' ' Lord North submitted the papers relating 
to the Disturbances in North America, and the contest 
opened. What was done in Parliament has only a 
secondary interest for us, as it is the city of London 
that concerned William Lee. Parliament determined 
to stand by the king, and produced the bill to pro- 
hibit New England from participating in the New- 
foundland fisheries, and restraining the trade of the 
same. The merchants and traders had already acted. 
On Wednesday morning, 4 January 1775, between 
three and four hundred merchants engaged in the 
American trade met at the King's Arms Tavern, 
Cornhill, to take into consideration " the present un- 
happy disputes between the mother country and her 
colonies." Mr. Thomas Lane was chosen chairman, 
and Mr. Barclay opened the discussion by asserting that 
the meeting was not a mancEuvre of government, as 
had been charged, and proposed the following resolu- 
tions: 

"That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the 
alarming state of the trade to North America makes it 
expedient to petition to Parliament for redress. 

" That a committee be appointed to prepare a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, and lay the same be- 
fore a general meeting, to be held at this place this day 
se'nnight." 

Mr. Bacon (member for Aylesbury) thought the 
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mode of petitioning rather premature, as the king had 
already said he would lay the petition from America 
before Parliament, and the action taken upon that 
should be awaited. Mr. David Barclay urged action, 
as the silence of the merchants in the year previous 
had been made a handle of last session by the minister. 
Mr. Baker put in a word for an ' ' extremely guarded ' ' 
expression in pointing out the particulars of redress, as 
"in case of any one thing demanded or omitted, which 
may be afterwards found necessary to add or expunge, 
the Parliament may hold the petitioners to the direct 
letter, which perhaps would be inefficient to their gen- 
eral purposes." The West India merchants of Bristol 
offered their cooperation in the objects of the meeting 
through Mr. Samuel Vaughan, and Mr. Hayley said 
the traders of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and other 
places, were awaiting the results of the London confer- 
ence. After some further discussion, a committee of 
twenty-three — three to each province and two over — 
nine of whom were to make a quorum — was appointed 
to draw up a petition. William Lee was named a mem- 
ber of this committee. 

The next week the petition was laid before the mer- 
chants, and on the suggestion of Mr. Watson, mention 
of the Quebec bill was added as a grievance, and three 
members for the province of Quebec were added to the 
committee — Mr. Strettell, Mr. Watson, and Mr. Hun- 
ter. The petition was then completed, approved by 
the meeting, and ordered to be prepared for signing 
and submission to Parliament. The petition rehearsed 
the acts that had disturbed the Colonies, checked com- 
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merce with them, and were reacting on the trade and 
manufactures of the kingdom, and asked that the mat- 
ter might be thoroughly examined, and that they 
might be heard in support of their petition.* 

This paper was presented to the House by Alderman 
Hayley, who asked that it be considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, to which the other Ameri- 
can papers were referred, and that the Petitioners be 
heard upon it. Sir W. Meredith thought a separate 
committee more expedient, and after a spirited discus- 
sion, this proposition was adopted.f The merchants 
were displeased at such a course of conduct, and some 
even proposed to withdraw the petition, to show their 
sense of its reception. At the suggestion of Alderman 
Kirkman a second petition was drawn, praying that the 
House would take no action on the American papers 
laid before it, until the merchants had been heard on 
their petitions. Parliament promptly rejected the re- 
quest contained in this petition, and Mr. Woold- 
ridge, one of the merchants' committee, appearing at 
the bar, stated that the merchants would waive ap- 
pearing before the committee — the Coventry committee, 
as it was called. The merchants then decided to peti- 
tion the Lords, and after considering a proposition to 
prepare one to the king, decided against it for the pres- 
ent. The passage of the bill to restrain the New Eng- 
land fisheries by both houses convinced them of the 

* The Petition is printed in Force, American Archives, Fourth 
Series, I., 1513. 

f Force, American Archives, Fourth Series, vol. I., 1513, where 
the debate is given. 
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futility of looking to Parliament for red dress, and they 
determined to approach the king (March 22d). On 
the following Thursday, Mr. lyane, Mr. Molleson and 
Mr. Bridgen, representing the merchants, waited on 
his majesty at St. James, and presented their petition, 
"which his majesty received very graciously." 

Lee from the first warned his Virginia correspond- 
ents against putting much faith in the merchants of 
England, for interest guided their sympathies, and the 
administration was able to work upon their fears. He 
wrote to America to persevere in maintaining the 
recommendations of Congress. To his mind no success 
could follow such a measure unless the English mer- 
chants and manufacturers should combine in their 
opposition to the measures of the Ministry, and combi- 
nation was, under the circumstances, dif&cult. "Noth- 
ing but a cloud of petitions well supported can save 
the American commerce, and with it every American 
merchant and trader, from speedy and total ruin." * 

The Boston port bill convinced him there was a 
' ' settled plan to subvert the liberties and constitution 
of this country as well as of America;" the king was 
obstinately bent upon this; his advisers, the ministry, 
were supporting him; Parliament was their submissive 
instrument; and the people, sunk in luxury and dissi- 
pation, would acquiesce in any proposal that should be 
laid before them. The principal actors were almost 
brutally characterized: Lord North, "a tyrant from 
principle, cunning, treacherous and persevering; a per- 
fect adept in Sir R. Walpole's plan of corrupting;" 
* William Lee to William Hicks, 23 January, 1775. 
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Dartmouth, "who will whine, preach and cry, while 
he is preparing to stab you to the heart." The first 
act of violence on the part of England, he thought, 
would absolve their allegiance to the Crown, dissolve 
the government, and do away with the compact be- 
tween king and people. Rebellion was justified, and 
the colonies united in a federal union, governed by a 
Congress, would escape the shackles of slavery that 
were being forged for them. 

The lyivery of lyondon now took up the question, and 
at a meeting held on the 5th of April, unanimously 
agreed to make an address and remonstrance to the 
throne on the American measures, and ostentatiously 
voted their thanks to the Lords and Commoners who 
had opposed the restraining act. Whether Lee was 
active in calling the meeting and forcing a conclusion 
is not determined, and it is more than likely that the 
ruling spirit was Wilkes himself; for he had a score 
of long standing to settle with the king, and he was 
not a man to hesitate about using so convenient an 
instrument for teasing his majesty as this meeting and 
its objects presented. In this he was eminently suc- 
cessful. Could the reception be avoided? asked the 
monarch: for he was well aware of the animus that 
this apparently regular proceeding was intended to 
convey, recognizing it as a " new dish of insolence 
from the shop that has fabricated so many," and char- 
acterizing the paper as an "insolent production." 
Custom compelled the king to receive the deputation, 
but Wilkes was informed by the chamberlain that he 
was not to speak to his majesty, and was to be accom- 
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panied by only a certain number of the I^ivery.* So 
the petition was presented, and called out a rebuke 
from the king for ' ' encouraging the rebellious disposi- 
tion which unhappily exists in some of my colonies, ' ' 
but his majesty afterwards admitted, "he had never 
seen so well bred a mayor, "t Lee was one of those 
who went to the foot of the throne with Wilkes. 

In May, 1775, the alderman of Aldgate ward, John 
Shakespeare, died, and a ward-mote was held at Iron- 
mongers' Hall to elect a successor. The candidates 
were William Baker, citizen and weaver; Mr. Town- 
send, a wine merchant ; Mr. De Sante, citizen and 
cloth worker, and William Lee, citizen and haber- 
dasher. Lee was put in nomination by Mr. Deputy 
Partridge, and seconded by Mr. Von Thorpe, one of 
the Common Council of the ward. Mr. Lee was e lecte d, 
and made a "spirited speech" to the eleclSrs, sum- 
marized by the London Chronicle as follows: — 

' ' He assured them, that though he was elected for 
life, he should always think himself accountable to 
them for the discharge of the trust reposed in him. 
That as a public magistrate, he should attend the dis- 
pensation of justice with care and assiduity; and as 
their particular magistrate, he should endeavor to pro- 
mote and maintain harmony, peace, and good order in 
the ward. 

' ' He said that as to his public principles, he held the 
free constitution of this country sacred and inestimable, 
which, as the source and security of all our happiness, 
it was the duty of every honest man to defend from 

* Annual Register, xviii., 106. 
t Walpole's Last Journal, I., 484. 
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violation; that therefore it should ever be his care, by 
every exertion and at everj- hazard, to resist the arbi- 
trary encroachments of the Crown and its Ministers, 
upon the rights of the citizens, and the liberties of the 
people. 

"As an American, he declared it his wish that the 
union between Great Britain and the colonies might be 
re-established, and remain forever, but that constitu- 
tional liberty might be the sacred bond of that union. 

" He considered the attempts of the present adminis- 
tration against American liberty, as a plain prelude to 
the invasion of freedom in this country; but he trusted, 
that the virtue of the Americans, aided by the friends 
of freedom here, would teach the Tories of this day, as 
their ancestors had been happily taught, how vain a 
thing it is to attempt wresting their liberties from a 
people determined to defend them." 

He was sworn in on the 14th of June, and after the 
meeting was over "went in the state coach with the 
Lord Mayor to the Mansion House, where he was ele- 
gantly entertained by his I^ordship, with a number of 
other guests. ' ' * 

This propensity of the city to elect foreigners to its 
highest offices was not a little curious. Neither as a 
merchant nor a statesman, had Wilkes an immediate 
interest in the colonies, and indeed he had little inter- 
est in London, where his ambition for office had placed 
him in the highest post of honor. Sayre as sheriff was 
a foreigner, and so was lyce. "The Livery, etc., of 
London, are unceasing in their endeavors to destroy 
the importance of the metropolis, by their choice of 
aliens and improper people to offices, that were filled 

* London Chroiiicle, 14 June, 1775. 
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once with Gentlemen only of acknowledged worth and 

fortune."* 

" Colonel Onslow sneered at the city's going to ' the 
west end of the town, and other parts of the kingdom, 
to find Patriots qualified to preside over them as magis- 
trates, and represent them in the city senate. Instead 
of the fat, inactive, commercial aldermen, they have 
chosen 'Patriots,' as Shakespeare says, not 'sleek- 
headed men, and such as sleep o' nights.' They have 
discarded the fat, sleek, well-carcased black dock-tails, 
and have substituted the long-tailed, patriotic alder- 
men, animals which champ the bit, and prance and 
curvet; but I doubt whether these blood bays will 
draw as well as the old nags. ' ' 

The honor thus conferred upon lyce was a great one, 
and, as he said in after years, it was the first time it had 
been conferred upon an American. It was a life-posi- 
tion, respectable and much sought for; he could now 
look with complacency on the future, for what he held 
satisfied his political ambitions. Events were tending 
to destroy his contentment, for he viewed with ever- 
increasing alarm the efforts of the king and ministry to 
force the colonies to submission. He again and again 
impresses upon his correspondents the expediency and 
necessity of meeting these efibrts, and a merchant him- 
self, he calls for non-intercourse. In this recommenda- 
tion, it must be admitted, he was influenced by an 
"enlightened self-interest." The experiences under 
similar non-importation agreements by the colonies in 
1765 and 1769, had led to a well-founded conviction 
among the English traders that the colonists could not 

* London Chronicle, 27 May, 1775. 
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live up to them, and must break through any associa- 
tion from sheer necessity. On the London exchange 
the suggestion of non-intercourse aroused no fears, and 
this apathy was mistaken for hostility to the claims of 
America. ' ' The merchants are almost universally your 
enemies; therefore, instead of doing you any good, their 
whole influence will be against you, unless you force 
them thro' interest to take an active part in your 
favor." Lee could name but three merchants, besides 
himself, who were actively favorable to America: — Mr. 
Trecothick, Mr. Bromfield, of Boston, and Mr. John- 
son, of Maryland. He was in a good position to un- 
derstand the feeling on Change, for he was one of the 
framers of the petition of the merchants and traders to 
the Commons, a petition that was to go thence to the 
throne, and even to the people. ' ' There is nothing 
very serious in this business," he wrote, "therefore, 
do not expect any great good from it." The most 
ministerial merchants were the busiest in the matter. 
" I cannot too much urge you to pay no attention 
to the proceedings of the merchants;" the petition 
is "only a blind to recover their lost reputation in 
America." 

As a partisan, he had drawn upon himself some crit- 
icism, and doubtless incurred danger on account of his 
known and freely-expressed sympathies. It is in this 
that his interest was shown, for he skilfully availed 
himself of it to urge his claims to recognition. ' ' Why 
give your trade," he asked, "to merchants who are 
your enemies ? Why play into the hands of those who 
will persecute you? I am an American, and am risking 
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my property, interests, and even life, in your cause; is 
it asking too much to claim your patronage ? Send 
your tobacco to your friends, of whom I am one of the 
first." 

The period is full of interest to the student of the 
Revolution, and Lee must have taken a prominent part 
in the agitation of the day. The Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men and Livery, determined to again approach the 
king, having received no reply to the petition handed 
to him in April. The king gave notice that he would 
receive the new petition at the Levee on Friday; but 
the Livery had resolved not to present their address 
unless the king was sitting on his throne, a demand 
not warranted by custom, or justified by law. His 
majesty replied "I am ever ready to receive Addresses 
and Petitions, but I am the judge where." * The 
error into which the petitioners had been drawn was 
recognized, for the Livery did not have the right to 
petition as a body, much less to force the king to 
receive it as it should dictate. The ' ' Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen and Livery, assembled in common hall," were 
not cognizable to king or Parliament; and it was not 
until the change was made into the "Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen and Commons of the City of London, in 
Common Council assembled," that the address could 
be received. 

* London Chronicle, 29 June, 1775. The Livery returned a 
message that at the next meeting of Parliament the city would 
instruct its members to ask who advised the king to refuse to 
the citizens leave to present a petition to him seated on the 
throne, that they might be impeached and punished. 
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The controversy was timely, as the London Council 
had before it a letter from the Committee of New York, 
detailing the grievances of the colonies, asserting their 
determination to defend their rights with their blood, 
and asking the vigorous exertions of the city of Lon- 
don to "restore union, mutual confidence, and peace to 
the whole empire." * On the 5th of July a Court of 
Common Council met to consider what should be done 
in the matter. As the debates are buried in the files of 
the newepapers of the day, and were not recovered by 
Mr. Force for his collection, they are given in full: — 

After the usual formalities of opening the court, Mr. 
Deputy Poole began the debate. — He observed that the 
dispute was between Administration and America, con- 
sequently that the court had very little right to inter- 
fere, and the more particularly, as it was only an asso- 
ciation of the people of New York; that it was an oppo- 
sition of the Americans to all order and good govern- 
ment; that it was wholly with the Americans to relieve 
themselves, by complying with the just and reasonable 
demands of government. ' ' With what propriety (said 
he) can we approach his Majesty in behalf of people 
who are averse to all order and good government, who 
aim at nothing less than independence from the parent 
state, and who exult over the distress of their mother 
country?" The Deputy declared, that, "respecting 
himself, he ever was a friend to public liberty; but that 
he was also a friend to Majesty. That we had nothing 
to fear from the present king on that score, as he had 
ten tender pledges, which might be considered as so 
many supports to the constitution. That in the midst 
of all this hurry many talked pompously respecting 

*The letter is dated Is May, 1775, and was laid before the 
Common Council 23 June, 1775. 
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liberty, hnt/ew acted upon liberal principles." The 
Deputy concluded with this remarkable expression: 
"It is liberty that makes all nature look gay; but the 
moment we desert the honor of our sovereign, or the 
dignity of our laws, then will both liberty and property 
be endangered. ' ' He was followed by 

Mr. Hurford, who declared, that the business was of 
so much importance, that he durst not trust to his 
memory, and therefore had committed his thoughts to 
paper; which with leave of the court he read. It con- 
tained a copious disquisition of American grievances, 
wherein he descanted on the several unpopular bills. 
He declared that he had given his opinion fairly, which 
he would justify before God and man; and that, ad- 
vanced in years as he was, he was ready to, and actu- 
ally would, if necessity required, take up arms in de- 
fence of his liberty and religion; and that he would not 
wish to exist one moment longer, than they were pre- 
served to him; he said that the measures of adminis- 
tration, respecting America, evidently tended to despot- 
ism, and that the whole empire was by such baneful 
councils, shaken to its foundation. He moved for a 
committee to consider and report the proper measures 
to be adopted ou this important business. 

Mr. Deputy Jones. — As the last gentleman has given 
us, for once, his real sentiments, I move that his speech 
may be printed. 

This occasioned a laugh at Mr. Hurford's expense; 
as some gentlemen give themselves the liberty of doubt- 
ing the steadiness of his political conduct. 

Mr. Maynard objected to a committee, because the 
last Court had not thought fit to adopt that measure. 

Mr. Stavely entirely joined with Mr. Hurford in his 
sentiments, and in order to lay the groundwork of the 
business, he had drawn up some resolves, which he 
submitted to the court. — He read his resolves, which 
did not contain anything new upon the subject; 
although the language, in the opinion of many, was 
rather too severe. 
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Alderman Harley desired, before any resolves were 
entered into, that an act, made by the approved friends 
of liberty who are now out of place, and consequently at 
the head of opposition, be first read. — The Act of 6 Geo. 
III. (during the administration of the L,ord Rocking- 
ham) was read, which recognizes and expresslj' con- 
firms the authority of Parliament over all the colonies. 

The Alderman said, he brought forward this act to 
show what was the opinion of the men who now so 
strenuously oppose government and parliamentary au- 
thority, and that only Mr. Beckford was against that 
act. He entered into a detail of the several ways and 
methods that opposition had used to inflame the Ameri- 
cans, and the basest falsehoods had been circulated to 
answer insidious purposes; that the Americans had 
been told that the people of England would join them, 
and that they would be supported, etc., and he prayed 
the court that, together with our zeal for America, we 
should consider the distresses of poor old England. 

Alderman Kirkman observed, notwithstanding the 
act just read, that the Americans had frankly in their 
assemblies opposed the Act, and had never acknowleded 
the legality of it. He recommended the greatest care 
and caution in the proceedings, and to act with temper, 
moderation and firmness. 

Mr. Alderman Lee took a very a>pious view of the 
argument respecting the Act of Parliament; he con- 
tended ' ' that the act cited could not give a right which 
did not exist; that Parliament had no right then, nor 
had they now, to make such an act. That the Ameri- 
cans had not acknowledged such authority, and that as 
the spirit of the Act was done away, so should the letter 
likewise. He recapitulated the Ministry's many ex- 
pressions of the unoffending Americans, such as de- 
priving them of their charters, unheard and untried, 
establishing unconstitutional Admiralty powers, seiz- 
ing their property violently, sending am armed force to 
command obedience by the sword, etc. These pro- 
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ceedings, he said, were too much for human nature to 
bear.''' He therefore seconded Mr. Stavely's set of 
resolves, as a groundwork to proceed on. 

Mr. Sawbridge observed that Alderman Harley had 
given a very diiferent state of the Americans than he 
was taught to believe, for that a very intelligent gen- 
tleman, Dr. Rush, who resides in America, by his let- 
ters asserted, that the Americans supposed a great ma- 
jority of the people of this country were against them. 
He paid a compliment to Mr. Beckford's memory, 
declaring that he always revered it, but now more than 
ever, as he found that great man had seen through the 
fatal effects that would attend the putting into execu- 
tion that act of Parliament which was meant to subju- 
gate the Americans; he lamented the unhappy state of 
affairs, and concluded by approving of Mr. Stavely's 
resolves. 

The question was now called for, when the argument 
was unexpectedly taken up. 

Mr. Stone. — He noted, with his usual precision of 
method, that there were three ways which appeared to 
him, in which the business before the Court might be 
transacted: 

First. Entering into the resolves. Secondly, writing 
a letter to the Committee of New York by way of 
answer, and, Thirdly, to petition his Majesty. 

That it was the business of the Court to adopt the 
most eligible. With respect to the first, he declared, 
that he conceived it a very improper period to widen 
the breach, by publishing irritating resolves. — That 
such a proceeding would actually weaken any applica- 
tion either to King or Parliament, and by that method 
destroy the means by which the Corporation might be 
serviceable. 

As to the second mode, he thought the court could 
not think of answering the letter, until every method 
had been tried to serve the cause both of America and 
England; that the Committee of New York expected 
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such conduct, and that to answer the letter before every 
step had been taken that carried even a probabiHty of 
success, would be to evince the imbecility of the pro- 
ceedings; that the resolves would carry neither weight 
nor consequence; and perhaps at present, they might 
be dangerous, and even hurtful to the cause they were 
meant to serve.- 

Respecting the last mode, viz. : Petitioning the King; 
he submitted the mode to the court, whether to peti- 
tion to withdraw the troops from Boston, or humbly to 
pray that his Majesty would call the Parliament. That 
in short, we must take Parliament as it was, and not as 
we could wish it to be; he recommended impartiality 
and patience; and said, that the matter was of the ut- 
most importance, and as such ought to be considered. 

The debate now took a new turn. 

Mr. Sharpe took up the matter in behalf of the 
Americans; he said he had as much respect for his 
Majesty as any man living, and that it was regard for 
his Majesty's safety which induced him to be so warm; 
he asked, can they be rebels (alluding to the Provin- 
cials) who support the law ? No man who fears God 
CAN OR OUGHT to obcy the late cruel acts of Parliament 
establishing popery, etc. 

Alderman Harley argued for Parliamentary au- 
thority; and Mr. Hurford taxed him with promul- 
gating the old doctrine of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, and declared that he would deprive that 
man of his being who would dare presume to sport with 
his liberty or religion. 

A general debate ensued, wherein Alderman Kirk- 
man, Sir Watkin Lewis, Mr. Maynard, and Mr. Stone, 
were against the resolves offered by Mr. Stavely; Mr. 
Sharpe, Alderman Lee and Deputy Piper were in 
favor of them; others were for a petition to withdraw 
the troops. To this Alderman Harley objected, alleg- 
ing that it could not be done; some were for desiring 
the King to call the Parliament together; and the 
question was going to be put, when 
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Mr. Merry observed, that hitherto the advocates for 
America had dealt only in assertions; he desired proof; 
he wanted to know whether there were no claims in the 
charters, which submitted them ultimately to the power 
of the British legislators; he declared that all the Acts 
of Parliament heretofore made might be considered; as 
he apprehended sufficient proof might be brought, that 
the Americans were bound to obey. Mr. Sharpe said 
it was impossible to enter into that business in this 
court, and Mr. Merry answered, that it would be highly 
improper to resolve on any measures, until the dispute 
had been sifted to the bottom. 

Mr. Stavely said, that the right of taxation could not 
be entered into, the subject was too wide and diffusive. 

Mr. Stone very aptly replied, that it would be lead- 
ing the court into absurdity to make resolves tending 
to inflame, when even Mr. Stavely, the very member 
who framed them, acknowledged he was not complete 
master of the right of taxation. , 

This seemed to finish the resolves; for several little 
parties were immediately formed, and Mr. Stavely was 
much pressed to withdraw his motion, which, after 
some reluctance, he agreed to. Thus ended the court, 
after having sat four hours in close debate, endeavoring 
to form a plan of operation; and' another court was 
summoned for Friday. 



PROCEEDINGS ON FRIDAY. 

The letter from the Committee of General Associa- 
tion* being read, Mr. Hurford rose with a string of re- 
solves in his hands, which in the end proved to be his 
own resolves only, for the Court threw every one of 
them out. Mr. White expressed his opinion that Mr. 
Hurford was rather premature in reading his already 
fabricated resolves, for he conceived the first business 

* Of New York. 
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should be to consider whether the Corporation of the 
City of Ivondon should or should not take into consid- 
eration a letter from a set of gentlemen, who (however 
respectable as individuals) were not known to the 
Court as a lawfully associated body. This observation 
was followed by Mr. Merry, who spoke well on the 
subject, but was not attended to with that decency 
which for the honor of the Corporation of London 
might have been expected. 

The argument then took rather an unexpected turn, 
one of the court stating the question, "Whether the 
Americans were or were not in an actual state of rebel- 
lion." This argument Mr. Merry strongly supported 
in the affirmative, and it was as strongly confuted on 
the other hand by Mr. Sharpe, who was very warm on 
the side of the Americans. In the course of this part 
of the debate, Mr. Merry frequently called on the Re- 
corder for his opinion, as to the law construction of the 
present state of the Americans' opposition to govern- 
ment, The Recorder could not refuse speaking, when 
plainly called upon; but gave such an opinion as left 
the Court as uninformed as they were before the ques- 
tion was put. 

At length a motion was framed by Mr. Hunt, and 
seconded by Mr. Selby, for an address to his Majesty, 
praying him to suspend hostilities against the Ameri^ 
cans, etc. The question being put, the Lord Mayor 
declared his opinion, that the question was carried in 
the affirmative; a division was then moved, when there 
appeared for the question: 6 Aldermen, 66 Commons, 
and 2 tellers, in all 74; against it: 6 Aldermen, 51 Com^ 
mons, 2 tellers, in all, 59; so that it was carried by a 
majority of 15 only. 

It is necessary to observe, that the Court in general 
had no objection to framing and presenting an humble 
address, but the Alderman and Commoners in the mi- 
nority did not chuse to adopt any line of conduct which 
wore the face of dictating to the throne; they conceived 
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that the favorite term of the majority, ' ' suspend hos- 
tilities," tacitly implied that his Majesty had com- 
menced hostilities; whereas the truth evidently is, the 
King's troops have acted merely on the defensive. 

Mr. Hurford's* motion was, "That an humble ad- 
dress and petition be presented to his Majesty, pray- 
ing that his Majesty will be pleased to suspend hostili- 
ties against our fellow-subjects in America, and adopt 
such measures as may restore union, confidence and 
peace." 

The speakers were Aldermen Sawbridge, Kirkman, 
Harley, Lee, and Lewis; Commoners, D. Jones, D. 
Leeky, Hurford, White, Merry, Stavely, Sharp, Parish, 
Hunt, and Dunnage. 

The Aldermen for the motion were Bull, Kirkman, 
Lewis, Newnham, Lee, and Plomer; against it. Alder- 
men Harley, Esdaile, Plumb, Kennet, Hopkins, and 
Hart. 

The Sheriifs were ordered to go up to St. James' next 
Wednesday, to know his Majesty's pleasure when he 
will permit the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common 
Council to wait on him with the said address, f 

The King had been an interested spectator of these 
proceedings, and he did not anticipate any serious re- 
sults from the two meetings. "If," he wrote to Lord 
North, on the 5th, "the Common Council can on Fri- 
day be prevented from taking any step with regard to 
the rebellion in America, it would be desirable; but the 
comfort is, by the many absurd steps taken by- that 
body, if they act otherwise, it will not be of much efiFect. 
I have no doubt but the nation at large sees the con- 
duct of America in its true light, and, I am certain, 

* Probably an error for Hunt. 
\ London Chronicle, 8 July, 1775. 
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auy other conduct but compelling obedience would be 
ruinous and culpable; therefore, no consideration could 
bring me to swerve froui the present path which I think 
myself in duty bound to follow." He received the 
Sheriffs graciously and appointed the 14th for the 
presentation. The Lord Mayor, accompanied by Al- 
dermen Bull, I/Cwis, Hayley, and Lee, the two sheriffs, 
and about sixty common councilmen, with other citj' 
officers, went to St. James at the time appointed, and 
presented an "humble address and petition," praying 
for a suspension of ' ' operations of force' ' against the 
Americans. The King replied, that while the Ameri- 
cans openly resisted the constitutional authority of the 
kingdom, he owed it to the rest of his people to " con- 
tinue and enforce those measures by which alone their 
rights and interests can be asserted and maintained. ' ' * 

The reply of the King seems to have exercised some 
restraining influence on the Common Council; for when 
that body convened on Friday, the 21st, and the King's 
words were laid before it, a motion to transmit a copy 
to New York with the petition of the corporation was 
lost by a vote of 64 against 50. And with this, the 
matter appears to have rested. 

The merchants, traders and manufacturers were pe- 
titioning Parliament and the King, and agitating for or 
against the measures of the Ministry — petitions pre- 
pared in the usual way, and for the most part signed 
with so little real conviction that the writers would 

* The address and reply may be found in the Annual Regis- 
let, xviii, 255; and in Force, American Archives, Fourlh Series, 
ii, 1602. 
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have added their names on either side of the question 
with a little urging. The enthusiasm was fictitious, 
forced by a few partisans, and carried on for effect. 
The London petition was regarded as a remarkably 
tame and submissive "protest," considering the noise 
made in its preparation; and the public smiled to see 
the ardor of mechanics and merchants as voiced in the 
columns of the press. 

" How blest are we in this bright age! 
When each Mechanic is a sage 
In ev'ry kind of knowledge. 

Statesmen, Casuists, Rhetoricians, 
Grand Resolvers, Politicians, 
As from Court and College." 

A meeting of merchants in London on October 4, at 
which Lee was present, produced another "humble 
petition," but the matter excited no comment. As an 
engine for influencing King or Parliament, paper re- 
monstrances were now useless.* 

In 1776, when a new Chamberlain was to be chosen 
for London, Wilkes determined to capture this rich 
oflSce, and entered into a canvass, his opponent being 

* ' ' Mr. Alderman Lee preferred a complaint before the Lord- 
Mayor against Captain Ross, of the Yankee privateer, for run- 
ning his fist in his face on the Royal-Exchange, and uttering 
words at the same time amounting to a challenge; on which his 
Lordship issued his warrant to bring Captain Ross before him, 
when it appeared that the quarrel originated on board the Yan- 
kee ; but the ofifen ce complained of being a breach of the peace, 
the Captain was bound over to answer it, himself in ;^i,ooo, and 
two sureties in ;^5ooeach." — Gentleman' s Magazine, 1776, p. 383. 
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Benjamin Hopkins. On the day of election Wilkes 
came out far behind Hopkins, receiving only 1673 votes 
against 2869 votes cast for his rival, a clear evidence 
to him that the liverymen had sold and surrendered 
the capital to the Ministry. ' ' No longer worthy the 
name of fireemen, they are sunk into tame, mean vassals, 
ignominiously courting, and bowing their necks to the 
ministerial yoke." The empire was ripe for destruc- 
tion, and ruin and slavery were advancing with giant 
strides upon it. "If we are saved, it will be almost 
solely by the courage and noble spirit of our Arnerican 
brethren, whom neither the luxuries of a court, nor the 
sordid lust of avarice in a rapacious and venal metro- 
polis, have hitherto corrupted. Yet with some chosen 
friends, however few, I will, while I live, dare to op- 
pose the alarming fatal progress of this deluge of cor- 
ruption and court influence, and to protract at least 
the impending ruin by continuing firm and intrepid in 
the cause of public virtue, and the independency of the 
capital." * 

Alderman I^ee, doubtless one of these "chosen 
friends," was not willing to concede the defeat of 
Wilkes without a contest. With about twenty of the 
liverymen, he presented a protest against the install- 
ation of Hopkins as Chamberlain, based upon a by- 
law of the Court of Common Council made in 1572, 
which prohibited the corporation from conferring any 
office of honor or emolument in the city, on any person 
whatever who is not a freeman by birth or servitude. 
This musty regulation of more than two hundred years' 

* Annual Register, 1776, 154. 
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standing would, as was pointed out, have militated as 
strongly against the election of Wilkes as of Hopkins; 
but lyee urged its validity, seconded by Sir Watkin 
lycwis. 

"Very warm debates commenced. Sir Watkin and 
Mr. Lee were the principal speakers, except a new 
Alderman, Mr. Wooldridge, who took up the argument 
very fairly, objected to Mr. Lee's motion in terms that 
will ever do him great honour; and in the course of the 
debate, fairly refuted the objection made by Mr. Alder- 
man Lee; and shewed, that the by-law upon which the 
objection was founded was made merely to prevent the 
Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen from giving away 
the offices of the city, which the livery of London alone 
had a right to bestow. — Upon this, Mr. Lee founded 
another objection; and attempted to prove that the 
livery of London did not meet in common-hall for the 
purpose of elections prior to the year 1572. But in this 
he was also mistaken; the Recorder declared, that the 
livery did elect all their officers before that time. Mr. 
Wooldridge then gave it as his opinion, that Mr. Hop- 
kins would be entitled to such damages as he could 
prove to have suffered by the refusal of the Court of 
Aldermen to swear him in, when he had been declared 
by the presiding officer of the court duly elected; that the 
court were highly censurable if they did not; and that, 
although he should always wish to act with those who 
were the real friends of the constitution, yet he would 
never vote against his conscience for any man living. 
The whole court seemed to approve his principles; and 
when the question was put. Aldermen Alsop, Kennet, 
Plumbe, Rawlinson, Thomas, Peckham, Plomer, Bull, 
Hayley, Newnham, and Clark, voted with Mr. Woold- 
ridge, for swearing Mr. Hopkins into his office; and 
only Sir Watkin Lewis and Mr. Lee opposed it." 

In all this time, Arthur Lee was active in obtaining 
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intelligence from his friends and forwarding it by way 
of Paris to the Secret Committee in Philadelphia. 
William was no less active, though not recognized by 
any notice from the Committee; and that the English 
government was aware of this correspondence is proved 
by some intercepted letters from the brothers in the 
Public Records. He was looking forward to some em- 
ployment in the cause, and the commercial experience 
he had gained in London pointed him out as fit to 
undertake the commercial agency of Congress in some 
part of France. That he suggested such an appoint- 
ment is shown by one of his letters, and some time 
early in 1777 he was, with Thomas Morris, a half 
brother of Robert Morris, appointed commercial agent. 
He received notice of this appointment in April, 1777, 
and closing up his commercial affairs as far as he could, 
he set out for Paris, where he arrived on the nth of 
June. 



II. 

The beginning of the American Revolution thus 
found William lyce in a high oflSce in the lyondon cor- 
poration, with affiliations that drew him strongly to 
the side of the colonies. His family were ' ' rebels' ' to 
the authority of the King, and his mercantile connec- 
tions were largely with Americans, for he was one of 
the best-known American merchants in I,ondon, who 
frequented ' ' Virginia walk' ' on the Royal Exchange. 
His political relations had brought him into connection 
with those who from principle or interest were opposed 
to oppressing the colonies, bitterly opposed to reducing 
them by arms. His connections and his opinions were 
well known in the citj^ and to the government, and he, 
and his brother Arthur, were soon objects of suspicion 
to the ministry. It was not surprising, therefore, to 
find in the English Records Office some letters from 
William to his brother in Virginia that administration 
had intercepted; and the contents of these missives 
fully justified the suspicion of the ministry of his dis- 
loyalty, and arouse in us a feeling of surprise that the 
writer was not seized or his usefulness as an agent of 
America repressed.* He, in the meantime, pursued 
his course as Alderman, attending regularly the court, 
certainly as late as March 24, 1777, and all the while 
active in the American cause. He was, with a num- 

*Letters from Dumas to Arthur Lee were sent through William . 
(44) 
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ber of others, on the committee appointed * to draw up 
a petition from the Common Council against the bill 
impowering his Majesty " to secure and detain persons 
charged with, or suspected of, the crime of high treason, 
committed in North America, or on the high seas, or 
the crime of piracy.*' On March 31st, with the other 
aldermen, he attended a church service, and later an 
entertainment and ball given by the I<ord Mayor. 
Meanwhile he was obtaining and sending intelligence 
to his friends, to Dumas, the American agent in Hol- 
land, and through his brother, Arthur, to Deane in 
France. 

In April, 1777, he received from Deane a notice of 
his appointment as commercial agent for the Conti- 
nental Congress at Nantes, an ofBce to be held in con- 
junction with Thomas Morris, also an American. This 
Morris was a step-brother of Robert Morris, who was a 
leading merchant of Philadelphia, an active patriot, and 
later the financier of the confederation. But Thomas 
had none of the good qualities of his famous brother, 
and, of weak purpose, had more than once become so 
absorbed in dissipations as to be deprived of all utility 
for the conduct of any business. When Lee received 
notice of his appointment, Morris was already at 
Nantes, nearly always stupid by drink, a besotted and 
often rampant drunkard, and at odds with Deane, 
Franklin and Arthur I<ee, his superiors. Closing his 
concerns in England as far as he could, Lee went to 
Paris, arriving in June, and found the affairs of the 

* 14 February, 1777-. 
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Nantes agency at a dead-lock, Morris incapable of 
rendering accounts, and a Mr. John Ross, a Scotch- 
man, sent down by the Commissioners to attempt a 
settlement. Pending this settlement lyce was advised 
to remain in Paris. In order that the subsequent 
events may be better understood, something of the 
previous history of the American Commissioners at 
Paris may be told. 

In 1775 the French government sent to America a 
secret agent, by name Bonvouloir, charged with in- 
structions to extend to the rebellious colonies the hope 
of obtaining supplies and aid from France. About the 
time of his arrival Congress constituted a committee to 
correspond with persons in Europe for advancing polit- 
ical and commercial matters, and in November this 
became the Committee of Secret Correspondence. 
Acting upon the guarded suggestions of Bonvouloir, 
Silas Deane, a merchant and late a mernber of Con- 
gress from Connecticut, was named as agent of the 
United Colonies in France, and sent abroad to work 
upon the sympathies of the French court and the com- 
mercial cupidity or interests of the people, and, in ex- 
change for the trade of the Colonies, to obtain supplies 
for carrying on the contest against the mother country. 
In the same month two Frenchmen, Penet and Pliarne, 
from Nantes, landed in Rhode Island, prepared to enter 
into a contract with Congress for supplies. To France, 
then, were the attentions of Congress directed, and 
Deane set out on his mission with every circumstance 
apparently in his favor: certainly matters in France 
were in far better train for countenancing America than 
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Deane or Congress could have hoped; for the purpose 
of the court to aid the Colonies was already practically 
taken, and only the details remained to be mapped out. 
In Caron de Beaumarchais the ministry had an agent 
actively bent upon committing the French court on the 
side of the Colonies, and even now plying it with argu- 
ments for taking such a step. - 

Franklin had already laid a train for securing sup- 
plies, and in such a way as to involve the permission, 
if not the protection, of the French court. Availing 
himself of a friendship of some years' standing with 
M. Barbeu Dubourg, he had induced him to seek out 
manufacturers, or dealers, who would be wiUing to sup- 
ply the Colonies with the necessaries of war. Having 
access to the court, Dubourg proved of great assistance, 
as he could hold out the idea of a toleration, at least, 
of the King's ministers to his undertakings, and did in 
fact enjoy the confidence of some of the ministers. He 
approached the firm of Montaudoin, ship-builders at 
Nantes, and had interested them in his schemes, when 
the treachery of the crew of a Continental vessel, 
by carrying her into a British port, gave to the Eng- 
lish ministry a clue to Montaudoin's connection with 
America, the contract of Penet, Pliarne & Co. with the 
Secret Committee, and, by implication, the encourage- 
ment of the French court. This intelligence was ob- 
tained early in April, 1776, and was at once made the 
subject of a conversation between Lord Rochford and 
Beaumarchais, then in I/Ondon, ostensibly to purchase* 
coin for the French islands. The charge was skillfully 
turned by Beaumarchais, but he had become convinced 
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that the time to act had come, and so informed Ver- 
gennes, basing his argument largely on the necessity 
of guarding the French possessions in America from 
Great Britain. He, the Count de I^aureguais, who had 
been charged in London with the task of reporting on 
Beaumarchais' acts, and Gamier, the French chargi 
d'affaires, were influenced by the intelligence picked 
up by Arthur Lee among his Patriot friends, naturally 
bent upon exaggerating the strength and unanimity of 
the Colonies that they might be used gainst the min- 
istry. 

On May 2d, 1776, Vergennes took the important step 
and laid before the King a note authorizing the appro- 
priation of one million livres for the service of the Eng- 
lish colonies, to be so used that no suspicion could lie 
against the court as the source of it. The nature of 
this aid was clearly indicated; it was to be a loan, pure 
and simple,* and to be expended by a commercial house 
controlled by a merchant residing in one of the French 
ports. Would Spain contribute another million on the 
same terms ? Vergennes was opening the governmen, 
arsenals to Dubourg, and on Beaumarchais' return to 
France late in May, he was placed at the head of the 
firm of Roderigue, Hortalez et Cie, with a credit from 
the court. Before operations were well begun the con- 
tribution of a million livres b}^ Spain became available, 
and while Beaumarchais was seeking to unite the 
interests of Dubourg with his own operations, Silas 

*"Sa majeste s'est determin^e a leur faire avancer i titre de 
pret un million de nos livres." — Vergennes to Grimaldi, 3 May, 
1776. 
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Deane appeared in Paris, as an authorized agent from 
the Colonies.* Deane brought letters from Franklin to 
Dubourg and his co-worker Chaumont, and this, under 
the circumstances, placed him in a sort of competition 
with Beaumarchais and his then confidant, I/ee, if not 
with Vergennes, who supplied the money. A short 
time convinced Deane that Dubourg, who was seeking 
to discredit Beaumarchais with Vergennes, in the hope 
of securing his own influence and interests, was not so 
essential to his aims as Franklin had represented; and 
the offer of the services of Hortalez & Co., with direct 
assurances in favor of this house from the ministry, 
determined him to contract with Beaumarchais, and 
before the end of July an agreement was reached. By 
dash, courage and unscrupulous acts, Figaro con- 
quered and ousted the " radoteur medecin," intercepted 
his letters, and captured Deane. One person he over- 
looked — Edward Bancroft, whose interest Deane was 
instructed to seek, and who was informing the Eng- 
lish cabinet of what the American agent was doing. 

In this gradual shifting of power and influences, the 
American envoy found himself in a position that in- 
volved no little embarrassment. Dubourg still consid- 
ered him under his influence; Vergennes by his confer- 
ences with him stamped him as a recognized agent; and 
ship builders, manufacturers of arms and military sup- 
plies, waited upon him for orders; while cargoes were 
made up from the royal arsenals and made subject to 
his orders. He was courted by merchants and overrun 

* Deane arrived iu Paris July sth. 
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with offers of service from men of real military abilities 
as well as from mere adventurers. Burdened with 
work, he took* on the recommendation of Arthur Ivce, 
a secretary to assist him — William Carmichael, from 
Maryland, whose name will occur often in these pages. 
In December he wrote, " Had I ten ships here I could 
fill them all with passengers for America. ' ' f 

It was inevitable that in these changing relations 
Deane should make mistakes. He was obliged to de- 
pend upon others for his purposes, and his agents he 
could select only on the recommendation of others, as 
much strangers to him as were his immediate agents. 
The well-intended instructions of Franklin, it is now 
known, placed Deane in direct communication with 
the British cabinet ; for Bancroft was an English 
spy, and reported to his employers what the Ameri- 
can envoy was doing. More than this, there were 
a number of other spies, dogging his footsteps, pry- 
ing into his correspondence, bribing his servants, 
and confusing his agents. Even when Franklin and 
Arthur l,ee had come to Paris, the same system was 
continued, and the British ministry enjoyed a system 
of intelligence as secret as it was succes.sful. Nor were 
Deane's schemes threatened from the enemy alone; he 
was cajoled, amused and deceived by those to whom 
he had given his confidence. The Du Coudray inci- 
dent was only one of many, but it nearly ruined 
Deane's plans for that year, and was one of the reasons 

* October, 1776. 

t To Jay, 3 December, 1776. 
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for producing a strong resentment against Deane in 
Congress. There is now little question of Deane's 
ardent wish to carry out the purposes of his mission, of 
his activity and energy in meeting obstacles, and of 
his extensive schemes for aiding his employers. There 
is as little doubt of the difficulties that surrounded him, 
the malignity of his enemies, and the injustice of his 
treatment at the hands of Congress. His history is one 
of the blots on the history of the Revolution, and to 
this day remains as mysterious as ever. 

In the meanwhile Arthur lyce had remained in I<on- 
don, collecting intelligence which was forwarded to 
Congress through Deane. His suspicious nature had 
full play, and he was so injudicious as to forward to 
Congress reflections upon certain members, and their 
agents, that could not but cause dissensions and bad 
feeling. Jay and Benjamin Harrison he said were un- 
worthy of confidence; Reed and John Langdon were to 
be suspected. In August, 1776, he crossed to Paris, 
where his presence embarrassed Deane not a little. In 
December Franklin arrived in France, bearing a com- 
mission from Congress naming himself, Deane and 
Arthur I^ee as Commissioners to the Court of France; 
and an express was at once sent to notify Lee. Cer- 
tain vessels were already loaded with cargoes for 
America, ready to sail, and Franklin entered into the 
task of obtaining further supplies. By the beginning 
of March, ten vessels had been dispatched to America 
under the account of Beaumarchais, and the American 
privateers by their success were involving the com- 
missioners in embarrassments, which were shared by 
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the Court of France. The disposition of the prizes 
was entrusted to commercial agents, and the financial 
needs of the commissioners made a speedy realization 
of profits expedient, if not necessary. Such a block as 
Morris in the path was annoying and ruinous. The 
instructions of Congress to Morris and Lee were un- 
known, having been retained by Morris, and matters 
had reached such a pass that only the summary re- 
moval of Morris could improve the situation. 

July 31, 1777, the Commissioners informed Mr. I,ee 
by letter that as the hope of obtaining a clear state of 
Morris' transactions by Mr, Ross had vanished, "we 
think it prudent and right for you to proceed to Nantes 
as soon as possible, and there take such measures as to 
you shall appear most advantageous for the publick 
Interest, which we accordingly advise you to do." 
And on the same day wrote to Morris,, notifying him 
of Lee's appointment and his intention of going to 
Nantes, and adding: "We make no doubt but you will 
immediately communicate to him a full and clear state 
of them, and proceed in your conducting them with 
that mutual good understanding and harmony which 
is so necessary to the Credit of your Employers and 
advantageous to the interest of the publick." But 
something had occured that gave offense to William 
Lee. Early in January, Jonathan Williams, a nephew 
of Franklin, had been sent to Nantes by the Commis- 
sioners, and to him had the sale of prizes been com- 
mitted, as well as the care of fitting out some vessels 
for continental service. Upon reaching Nantes, Lee 
learned iirom Morris of this appointment, and the meas- 
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iires taken by Williams to cany out his instructions, 
and deeming them contrary to the instructions of the 
Continental Committee, asked the Commisioners to 
revoke the orders given to Williams. Lee asserted 
that no answer was ever received to this request, and 
he returns again and again to the slight implied, taking 
it as a direct insult to himself. 

That the Commissioners were willing to do full jus- 
tice to Lee's demand, is proven by the draft of a reply 
to his letter drawn up by Frankin: — 

August, 1777. 

Gentlemen; — We have received yours of the i6th In- 
stant. We think Mr. Morris would have done well in 
communicating to us the Orders from the Committee 
when he received them: But had we been acquainted 
with them, he must be sensible that his Conduct has 
been such as to justify our Interfering for the safety of 
the Interest, under the general authority we had re- 
ceived to instruct Capt. Wickes in his Proceedings 
while in Europe; and as we have been called upon for 
considerable Sums in fitting out the vessels who have 
taken the Prizes, it seems the more necessary that they 
should be put into some hands on whose care & atten- 
tion to Business we could place some Confidence for 
the Reimbursement. Had Mr. Lee been present at 
Nantes, or in France, when the Orders complained of 
were given by us, they would certainly not have been 
given. As the Case stands we think we had a Right 
to give them, and desiring to avoid Disputes shall 
withdraw them. 

And as by the Committee's Letter to us of Oct. 24, 
'76, we are inform' d in the following Words, that Or- 
ders were given to Capt. Wickes to ' ' send his Prizes 
into such of the French Ports as are most convenient, 
addressing them at Dunkirk to Messrs. Stival & Son, 
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at Havre to M. lyimozin, at Bordeaux to Messrs. Delap, 
at Nantes to Messrs. Pliame, Penet & Co. , and at any 
other Ports in France to such other Persons as you may 
appoint: and the Brigautine in question having been 
sent in to Port L' Orient, we, as far as the said letter 
authorizes us, do desire that Mr. I^ee alone may take 
the charge of disposing of her. 

It is proper you should be informed that Mr. Morris, 
by his Letter of Feb. 4, acquainted us that he had re- 
mitted us 90,000 Livres, in part of the 10,000 £ sterling 
he was ordered to pay us, which sum of Livres we 
should find in the Hands of M. Sollier, who at the 
same time inform'd us that he had receiv'd it, and held 
it ready to be paid to us on our Order. We suffer' d it 
to remain in his Hands as a Deposit, drawing for Parts 
of it as we had occasion: But now he refuses to pay 
any more of our Drafts, and detains the money alleg- 
ing that he has orders from Nantes for so doing. This 
Conduct towards us, must make us cautious how we 
advance hereafter for the armed Vessels, as we ought 
not to hazard the leaving ourselves destitute of cash, 
and will oblige us to write to the Congress to provide 
for oiir Expenses with greater Certainty. 

We desire, Gentlemen, a full Copy of your Instruc- 
tions with the Dates, that we may compare them with 
such as we have received & regulate ourselves accord- 
ingly, having not the least desire to impede the Oper- 
ations of Mr. Lee, tho' we have abundant Reasons to 
be dissatisfied with the conduct of Mr. Morris. 
We are Gentlemen, 

Your most obed't &c. 

To Morris & Lee. 

Had this letter been sent, it would have quieted the 
complaint of Lee, for he had come to an arrangement 
with Morris, and did dispose of one prize — receiving 
from the sale the only recompense that accrued to 
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him as commercial agent, during his service. But he 
claimed that Franklin was setting up Williams to op- 
pose him. ' ' Upon the death of Mr. Morris, my brother, 
having observed that Dr. Franklin's determination to 
provide for his nephew, Mr. Williams, and his suspic- 
ions that we were resolved to oppose him, prevented 
all harmony, and was greatly injurious to the public 
business, was in hopes, etc."* Exactly when these 
suspicions were first awakened does not clearly appear. 
Six months before Lee arrived in France, Williams 
was at Nantes, sent informally to superintend the ship- 
ment of supplies that the weakness of Thomas Morris 
jeopardized, and proving efficient, was continued at 
that place, but apparently acting without a definite 
appointment, and under the immediate directions of 
the Commissioners. The original mission of Williams 
was only a prudent business move, well calculated to 
save the concerns at Nantes from falling into inexpli- 
cable confusion. The sending of Ross to close Morris' 
accounts, was also a precaution which, had it been 
successful, would have been alike advantageous to the 
Congress, the Commissioners and to Lee; and with 
this advantage in view, it was wise to suggest that Lee 
await this settlement that he might not fall heir to the 
confusion that Morris had produced in his accounts. 
In the interim, Williams was an available agent, 
informed of the plans and wishes of the Commissioners, 
and capable to carry them into efifect. Where then did 
the error lie ? Lee himself took the remarkable step of 

* Statement of Arthur L,ee. 
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combining with the incapable Morris, and his brother 
Arthur I<ee prevented the recall of "Williams. 

That lyce knowing how impracticable it was for 
Morris to undertake any transactions, should have been 
willing to join forces with him, can only be explained 
by his jealousy of Williams. He was fully aware that 
Morris had treated him with gross disrespect and sub- 
mitted him to indignities that a sensitive man would 
have keenly resented; he knew that the Commissioners 
had practically superceded Morris, and appealed to 
Congress in justification; he seems to have set out from 
Paris for Nantes free from well-marked suspicions of 
the Commissioners' hostility to himself and his brother; 
and yet he tied his fate to this sinking and worthless 
individual. This surely was a mistake, but it was one 
that Arthur Lee rendered irrevocable. For he opposed 
the sending of the reply to the letter of Morris and Lee. 
"An answer was prepared to this letter and shown to 
me; it expressed a willingness to recall these powers 
and to vest them in Mr. Lee alone, with very strong 
expressions against Mr. Morris. I objected what was 
obvious, that this would destroy the harmony recom- 
mended, and without which the public business could 
not go on; that the right answer seemed to me plain 
and simple, which was to recall the powers complained 
of, without saying anything for or against either of the 
gentlemen, which it was manifest would be productive 
of bad consequences. My opinion was not approved. 
Neither that nor any other answer was ever sent to 
this or to any of the letters written to us by the agents, 
jointly or separately."* 

♦Arthur Lee's statement. 
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A second letter was prepared, of whicli not even the 
draft remains, but which caused much dispute among 
the Commissioners. Arthur I^ee also prevented this 
letter being sent, representing that William would 
soon be in Paris to receive his commission. Thus, on 
a quibble raised by Arthur, no reply was sent, and 
William conceived a grievance against the "junto" at 
Paris, that under his brother's care rapidly ripened into 
a hatred that passes all understanding. 

It must have been about the middle of August that 
the agents wrote to the commissioners about Williams, 
for Lee did not reach Nantes until the 4th of that 
month. Yet the impossible character of Morris was 
then well known to him. "I think it utterly out of 
the question to make anything of this strange unhappy 
man;" and yet he urges Arthur to do nothing that 
would throw the aflFairs of the agency into his sole 
conduct.* It was not until this period that he saw his 
instructions that Morris had kept from him. On the 
19th arrived a cargo of rice consigned to the commis- 
sioners, which Morris placed in the hands of Gruel, 
against Lee's protest, who suspected the integrity 01 
this real or fictitious firm.f He was then urging Robert 
Morris to write and consign to him alone, and had 
agreed that Williams acting under his orders should 
dispose of certain prizes that had just been brought 
into Nantes. J At the beginning of September, when 

* William Lee to Arthur Lee, 12 August, 1777. 
tSee William Lee to Robert Morris, 21 August, 1777. 
X William Lee to Arthur Lee, 21 August, 1777. 
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he had received from America a hint that he might be 
sent to Vienna or Prussia, his complaints were loud 
against Morris, against Penet and Gruel, and his sus- 
picions of Carmichael were taking shape; but Williams 
had not yet fallen into disfavor, and the utterances 
against Dana and Franklin were so vague as to suggest 
a doubt whether he himself had conceived any dislike 
of them, or was merely reflecting dimly what his 
brother Arthur was already feeling strongly. 

The origin of Arthur's dislike of Deane and of Frank- 
lin, a dislike that rapidly became an intense hatred, 
need not be detailed here, but dated from a period long 
anterior to the French mission. The almost malignity 
with which this hate was shown forms one of the dram- 
atic elements of early American diplomacy in Europe, 
anti when it is sifted down, will be found to be as un- 
reasonable as it was unjust, and will redound to the 
injury only of Arthur Lee and those who shared his 
beliefs. He involved his three brothers, William, 
Francis Lightfoot, and Richard Henry; he ruined 
Deane without good cause, as is now generally ad- 
mitted; he fanned party feeling in Congress to such a 
height that its action was paralyzed at a most impor- 
tant juncture, and its influence nearly destroyed. The 
result has been that he has gone into history as a mar- 
plot, and his better qualities, of which he had many, 
forgotten. But this belongs to his story. It was 
certain that he poured all his suspicions into his brother 
William's ears, and found a sympathetic listener. 
With Izard to furnish further fuel, the three indulged 
in an interchange of letters containing insinuations, 
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open charges and interpretations of actions, that do the 
writers little credit, however assured they may have 
been in the honesty of their convictions. Fortunate it 
is that their correspondence did not come to light at 
the time, for the little that was known did Americans 
incalculable harm in Europe, and hindered operations 
at home. While in power, their efforts were directed 
against those whom they regarded as their opponents; 
but once removed from office, their better judgments 
convinced them of the inexpediency of continuing the 
difficulty, and, posing as martyrs, they left it to history 
to do them justice. Thanks to the extravagancies 
of Arthur Lee's biographer, this justice has never been 
meted out. 

Early in October William went from Nantes to Paris, 
to obtain the recall of the powers given to Williams. 
He was there given his commission and instructions as 
minister to the German courts, a change of office that 
threatened to reduce his profits, as he confessed. But 
the split among the commissioners had now become 
well defined, and was widening daily. Lee doubted 
the honesty of the contract for tobacco entered into 
with the Farmers General. Deane had become an 
"insolent meddler, contravening the orders and ap- 
pointments of Congress," and the monopolizer of the 
American business. Rumors were in the air of his 
personal dishonesty, of his being engaged in private 
ventures wherein he was to pocket the profit, if any, 
and Congress the loss, should they so end. Lloyd, 
whom Lee wanted to make commercial agent at Nantes, 
wrote to Ralph Izard, the newly appointed minister to 
Naples, on November 12th: — 
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" I have no doubt from what I discovered during my 
residence at Rouen, and Havre, that Mr. Deane has 
private, as well as publick pursuits; and I am more 
than ever convinced that he is a very improper person 
to be applied to, for advice or assistance relative to a 
Loan where he is not materially interested. I am con- 
fident your idea of the man is just, in every particular; 
but our opinions of and concerning him, as also others, 
it will be most prudent to reserve solely ourselves, 
for reasons which are sufficiently manifest. * * * 

" I am confident the [commercial] business cannot be 
conducted with any degree of propriety or satisfaction, 
except there is a most effectual removal of the present 
agent [Williams] who appears possessed of full and 
ample powers, and still continues his long accustomed 
course; for which reason until there was an absolute 
certainty of that step's being taken, I could not give 
my assent to an acceptance. * * * ^ 

' ' I am extremely sorry that the acrimonious humor 
continues to prevail among the Controllers [Commis- 
sioners], as I think it cannot but produce effects, which 
must prove injurious to the business that they have to 
transact; besides rendering them objects of contempt 
to those with whom they ought to be respectable." 

Of Carmichael, lyce had the "worst opinion" and 
could not trust himself to speak or write to him. The 
Commissioners were taken to task for supposed inaction 
with respect to certain American vessels seized at 
Nantes. These matters were freely discussed in Lee's 
letters to his European confidants, as well as to his 
American correspondents. 

The new appointment of William Lee would natur- 
ally remove him from the cares of the commercial 
agency, and he asserted that he abandoned from that 
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time any participation in those concerns,* But he car- 
ried into the diplomatic mission the same distrust of 
Deane that he had felt when agent. Congress had 
omitted to provide for the expenses of the missions of 
I>e and Izard, and the Commissioners did not think 
themselves authorized to advance money. This vi^as 
regarded as an attempt to starve out the envoys, and 
so get rid of them. Lee applied to Franklin for a copy 
of the treaty proposed to the Court of France, as he 
was instructed to make that the basis of his own di- 
plomacy; but no copy was given until January, 1778, 
some months after his first application for it. These 
two incidents appear to be the cause of his subsequent 
hatred of Franklin. In November, 1777, it was known 
that Deane's contracts with some of the French officers 
had been repudiated by Congress, and that Deane was 
recalled. To show further distrust of him would have 
been useless, but Franklin was now the obstacle to be 
overcome. The opportunity for attack soon came, and 
William Lee submitted to the wild charges and wilder 
suspicions of his brother Arther. Franklin had sup- 
pressed intelligence; he did not confer with Lee and 
Izard; he did not settle Deane's accounts before the 
latter went to America; he affronted a Mr. Stevenson; 
he kept a knowledge of the treaty with France from 
the other ministers; he had not answered their letters; 
he was a plotter and conspirator, aiming at monarchy; 
and became to the Lee faction the very quintessence 
of wickedness. 

* This was not strictly true, for he again went to Nantes and 
still further entangled himself in the intrigues of that place. 
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The development, progress and results of this almost 
insane jealousy of Franklin are depicted in these letters 
of William Lee so fully that no summary can do them 
justice. It is impossible at this daj' to sympathize 
with their feelings, and it is almost impossible to give 
what credit is due, for the basis of the charges against 
Franklin is mere rumor and suspicion, and the MS. 
record is too incomplete to enable us to check or cor- 
rect the multitude of little incidents that became such 
important matters when brooded over by disappointed 
ambition, or looked at through a medium so strongly 
colored by personal character. In footnotes a running 
comment is given, and we have William Lee's full 
statement for the first time. It is only just to credit 
him with the good that he accomplished, and with the 
patriotic intention that governed his desires. His 
treaty with the Dutch was important, and valuable 
merely as an expression of good will, for the moral 
effect of a treaty is often of far greater weight than the 
actual terms. He was sent upon a fool's errand to the 
Courts of Vienna and Berlin, for even had their views 
been favorable to America, they could have given little 
real aid. He was throughout his mission heavily 
handicapped by being so completely under the influ- 
ence of Arthur Lee. 

The measures that led to his recall belong properly 
to the history of Congress, and will be detailed in the 
volumes of the correspondence of Richard Henry Lee. 
That a complete change in the methods of conducting 
American affairs in Europe had become necessary is 
obvious, for the system of Commissioners had pro- 
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duced only difference and faction, that no explanations 
or concessions could heal. The sacrifice of Deane was 
not enough to restore harmony, and the Lees and 
Izards were set aside, leaving Franklin master of the 
situation. Here, practically, ended the public career 
of William Lee. He was without public employment, 
and had sacrificed his commercial prospects in under- 
taking to act with the colonies; the little circle of 
friends he had on the continent was in the same posi- 
tion, and nearly as incapable of aiding him as they 
were of supporting themselves. Nursing a sense of 
injury, and bitterly complaining of the neglect of 
Congress, he yet was able to sink his feelings in a dig- 
nified silence, and, when committed beyond recall to 
animosities which he expended every effort to sustain 
and foster, he was so patriotic as to submit his plea to 
Congress, and then remain inactive. He resided in 
Europe until about 1784, when he returned to America, 
and obscurity in Virginia, devoting himself to his plan- 
tation at Greenspring. Failing eyesight prevented 
him from taking an active part in public affairs, and 
almost total blindness had come upon him before his 
death, which happened 27 June, 1795. 

He had four children by his wife: William Ludwell, 
born 23 January, 1775, died in 1802; Portia, born in 

1777, married William Hodgson, of White Haven, 
England, and died in 1840; Brutus, bom November, 

1778, and died in the following year ; and Cornelia, 
born in Brussels, 3 March, 1780, married John Hop- 
kins in 1806, and died in 181 7 or 1818. 

The perfect frankness in which these letters were 
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written shows on their surface the merits and faults of 
the writer. That he was earnest, honest, and of strong 
prejudices, is not to be denied; that he was patriotic and 
sincerely attached to the American cause, is evident ; 
that he used his best endeavors to advance that cause, 
and made heavy sacrifices to do it, all the proofs ad- 
duced show; that his abilities were not small, and that 
he shared some of his brother's political capacity, these 
pages will prove. But his career was a chequered one, 
and everything was against his accomplishing what 
would be of lasting service. His partisanship in the 
Wilkes agitation gave him a standing in lyondon poli- 
tics ; but he was no sooner in a high position, than the 
American contest compelled him to sacrifice it. His 
training as a merchant made him eminently fit for the 
position of commercial agent at Nantes ; but his in- 
triguing with Morris ruined his usefulness, and placed 
him in a wrong attitude to his superiors. His diplo- 
matic appointment would, under any circumstances, 
have proved an empty mission so far as it could advance 
the cause of the Colonies; but he rendered it worse than 
abortive by submitting to the plots of his brother, and 
made his own negotiations an instrument to discredit 
the American Commissioners. It was certainly a great 
misfortune for him to be ever on the point of accom- 
plishing something, but ever to be thwarted by the pre- 
judices that others so studiously fostered in him ; and 
if he failed to accomplish what were the ends of his 
appointments, the blame should be shared with others. 
While thus recording the failures of the man, his 
claims to be remembered must not be overshadowed. 
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He was the only American who has served as Alder- 
man of London; his diplomatic career takes on interest 
from his connection with Franklin, perhaps the greatest 
diplomatist ever representing America in Europe; the 
reputation of his brothers lends an interest to his own 
life, and it is impossible to speak knowingly of Richard 
Henry L,ee, without treating of William and Arthur, 
who so strongly influenced his conduct in Congress. 
Without the charm of Arthur's style, or the marked 
political ability of Richard Henry, his letters are im- 
portant as a contribution to Revolutionary history, and 
solve many a question in the foreign relations of the 
young republic in its most trying period. 

I have sought to give the letters as they were written, 
and have in notes added what I deemed of service in 
explanation of the text. The cyphers, four in number, 
have not been discovered in full, and can only be ex- 
plained in part, no record of them being found among 
the papers that have passed through my hands. In 
conclusion, I must express my deep obligations to 
Mr. Cassius Francis I^ee, of Alexandria, to whose 
generosity I owe the larger number of the letters con- 
tained in these volumes. 

WORTHINGTON ChAUNCEY FoKD. 

Brooklyn, January, i8gi. 
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WILLIAM LEE. 



TO HIS SISTER. 

San , Nov. 20, 1766. 

My Dr Sister: 

I wanted much to see you this week but am 
afraid it will not be in my power 'till next Monday 
or Tuesday. Vincent Rust has refused to repair 
Rust's warehouses. John Newton and his father, 
who were appointed by the court to view them, 
have reported that it is better to build new ones 
than to repair the old, and that Vincent Rust is 
willing they sh"^- be removed from his land; D''- 
Flood has drawn up a petition to the assembly to 
remove the Warehouses to Kinsale; it was signed 
by himself and the two Newtons only, when I 
saw it, and had the order of Court of the above re- 
turn annexed to it, but I believe John Newton got 
all the subscribers he could at Court. You no 
doubt see into this scheme, and as the 'Squire's 
Sam goes off to-morrow morning by Day break for 
W^^burg, I think you will much neglect your 
own interest and that of y'' Daughter if you do not 
write pressingly about it by Sam to our Brother 
Richard Henry. If you will agree to build the 
Warehouses at y' own expense, I think it will be 
easy to get a good subscription to have thtm re- 
moved to where Simpson lives. Mention that to 

(69) 
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Col. Lee for I am sure it will be considerably more 
advantagious to the planters, and I think you have 
a better right to any private advantage than D""- 
Flood. I am sincerely 

Y'^ most Affectionate 

William Lee. 



ISAAC WM. GIBERNE* TO WILLIAM LEE. 

Bei,i,EV1I,i,E, 8tli July, 1773. 
My very dear and worthy Friend: 

Capt. Rayson informing me after dinner this day 

* Of the "Rev." Isaac William Giberne the commissary (Wil- 
liam Robinson) wrote in 1766: "His mother is a milliner in the 
city of Westminster. He was not bred to the church, but was 
sometime a clerk in some ofBce on Tower Hill. He obtained 
orders and came here under the countenance and protection of 
the present governor [Fauquier]. He purchased the disgust of 
the Clergy at his first coming by unsuccessful endeavors to 
reconcile them to an Act of which they had sent a complaint to 
England, boldly setting his Youth and Rawness in opposition 
to the past and present feelings of long experience. In imita- 
tion of the Governor he wrote a letter to the Treasurer and 
Trustees of a Fund here for the relief of poor clergymen's wid- 
dows and orphans, to withdraw his subscription and express 
his disapprobation of the design untill it should be amended to 
his humour. Many of the Laity think him too fond of cards 
and Gaming for one of his cloth. He has removed from one 
Parish to another two or three times. I believe there is no 
danger of injuring him when I incline to think forwardness and 
Levity distinguishing parts of his character." — Papers relating 
to the History of the Church in Virginia, 522. 
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at my House that he shall certainly sail on Satur- 
day or Sunday, I am obliged to hurry a few Lines 
to you, as well to inclose a bill of lading, as to 
return my best thanks for your several favors, to- 
gether with that of Mr. Arthur Lee — the politeness 
of which claims every acknowledgment from me. 
I beg my humble respects maybe presented to him 
in your agreeable manner, with an assurance that 
I should have gratefully wrote to him myself, was 
I not confin'd to my Bed by order of Dr. Jones, in 
ease of my leg from a violent sprain I met with in 
jumping out of my Phaeton, near a fortnight 
since. I am obliged to write with a tablet over my 
knees. As to the Commissary ship, I should not 
have been so solicitous about, had not my Lord 
Bishopt given me a full expectance of it, on va- 
cancy. Nor should I now repine at the Insincerity of 
Lawn-sleeves — was not my being inclined to Meth- 
odism^ made a, pretext for the Injurious Disappoint- 
ment! a Pretext as false, as 'tis unworthy the Bish- 
op's character to espouse it, as he has been assur'd 
from 3 different Persons, not only of my Orthodoxy, 
but of y^ success of my endeavours in preventing the 
settlement of such sectaries in my Parish; and for 
which I have the publick acknowledgments of my 
vestry. He could have no other Information of any 
attachment to them, than what must arise from his 

t Richard Osbaldiston, Bishop of London. 
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own Breast, from my Lord D[artmon]th's being 
suspected to be a follower of them. Poor Pretence, 
for y^ forfeiture of his Honor! But here let it rest. 
Your Goodness in planning for a future vacancy, 
while it proves your friendship and Regard for my 
Interest, shall be ever remembered with the most 
respectful Gratitude; — but my dear Friend must 
excuse me, if I cannot prevail with myself ever to 
make another attempt against so cruel and invete- 
rate a suspicion, and which is nourish' d by the 
B— p [Bishop] himself!* 

I observed what you wrote about not receiving 
Letter of advice of Mortimer's Bill of £%o. I 
should have been sorry it had been protested; (as 
it would have been the first to my Discredit) as I 
gave you advice of it, and always do of my 
Draughts; but miscarriages will happen. 

* "Formerly Bishop Gibson was invested by a commission 
from the king with a power to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion in the Colonies, and to delegate this power to his Commis- 
saries; which he did, and the offending brethren were some- 
times brought before these Spiritual courts; and if not exemp- 
larily punished, they were at least kept in some awe. Since the 
death of that Prelate, no Bishop of London hath thought fit to 
take out such a commission. It seems it is attended with con- 
siderable expense; andsome B[ishop]s are fond of theirmoney; 
and thus the flock in America is left in such hands as chance or 
necessity throw in their way, without ability to get rid of them, 
even though they should prove ravening wolves. As to send- 
ing us a Bishop, it means nothing, but the extension of the 
power of the Priesthood." — Letter from Virginia, 5 April, 1772. 
In London Chronicle, 25 June, 1772. 
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I must say I expected something more than my 
proceeds for y^ Tobaccos (;^50, i8s, 2d) which went 
in Walker. Mr. Russell far exceeded those sales. 
Nor can I understand the difference you mention 
of y= n"' side of Rap^- Tobacco. My overseers at 
Home and at the Glebe, are reckon'd neat Plant- 
ers, and it is generally allow'd our Tobaccos are 
more valuable than the Potomack; and yet we get 
no better prices, or scarcely so good. And as to 
Rappahauock, our merchant store-keepers here as- 
sure me, that y* j"- side Tobacco is not worth a 
farthing a hhd. more than ours, when equally 
handled. So I must beg a Truce with such Dis- 
tinctions. 

The old spent the day with me over last 

court. He looks fresh and hearty; and is I am 
afraid as lewdly indulgent as ever from the ap- 
pearance of his waiting maids, Bab and Henny. If 
ever he marries, you may depend on it (as I told 
him the other day) it will be with some mop- 
squeezer who can satiate his filthy amours in his 
own way. Col. C — r* your friendly Godfather, 
cannot be prevail'd on to ship you a pound of his 
Tobacco. He is even outrageous (with an Oath in 
his mouth) when I solicited him on Rayson's ar- 
rival. Entre nous, I should not desire his Con- 
signment was I in your place without an extra- 

* Carter? 
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ordinary commission for snch a correspondence. 
Was you to read the letter he -wrote to Mr. Mol- 
lison,* you would certainly be of my opinion. 
I send you nine Hhds of excellent stuff per your 
ship; which I know to be good and very neatly 
. priz'd and well secur'd. I hope they will go to a 
good Market and sell before the latter ships land 
their Cargoes. I have also sent a couple of hhds. 
for a Gardener I bought from your ship, by y* Re- 
commendation of Col°- R*^- H. Lee. 

In yours of 25"^ Jan^- last, you say you can only 
promise me Neighbour's Fare for my Tobaccos 
last year. Pray remember my good Friend, that 
as Col°- Fras. Lee is literally and almost my next 
door neighbour, that my sales do not fall short of 
his; otherwise your promise fails, as I shall be con- 
tent in y^ Equality of his price, let it be what it 
will. I hope my last Draught to Mortimer is paid. 
He told me it was for a chariot he had commission' d 
you to buy for him ; so that as it was for your own 
payment I drew the more readily. I hear he has 
sold it to Mr. Spots wood on gaining the Harness 
clear. You know the Doctor's manoeuvres where 
a Penny can be turn'd. Capt. Rayson is I really 
think industrious for your concern here. He ne- 
glected bringing my account this morning for 
about a hund* w'- of single sugar, and 4 small 

* W. & R. Molleson were merchants in London engaged in 
the American trade. 
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Glocester Cheeses, with a couple of Salt Sellers he 
brought me from London; I must therefore beg 
you will pay him his Demand, and return me his 
account, and which is all I shall trouble you with 
at present. I think there is now a fine Opening 
for you to enlarge your Trade here, if you are so 
inclin'd. Rayson says he expects to be in Vir- 
ginia in y'^ Fall in a larger ship. I shall get ready 
for him, and you may depend on a larger Consign- 
ment from me; and every service in my power to 
render you, wherever I can solicit; as no one can 
be more deserving of my wishes. 

Col°- F. Lee's Lady* and Mr. Counsellor Worm- 
ly'sf took a seat with me in my Phaeton lately to 
Stratford ;t your Brother R"^- Henry and his Lady|| 
met us, and we were very jovial for two days, in 
which your Health and Lady's were not forgot. In 
returning to Menokin,§ I was obliged to Gully the 
Ladies by Dick Parker's Mill in a terrible Road, in 
order to save our necks. That is, by my driving 
skill, I drove the whole carriage into a deep gully, 
to prevent the over-setting on either side which lay 
on an ascent, and by which means no other Acci- 

* Rebecca, a daughter of John Tayloe, of Mt. Airy. 

t Ralph Wormley married Sarah Berkley of Barn Elms. 

X The residence of Philip Ludwell Lee. 

II Mrs. Anne Pinkard, nee Gaskins. 

\ The seat of Francis Lightfoot Lee. 
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dent happened than the loss of about 3 Tears from 
y^ bright eyes of y^ Councillor's Lady. The un- 
easy posture in which I write, has obliged me to 
lay down my Pen a Hundred times, since I began 
my letter. Nor can I hold it any longer than to 
beg a good Price for y"= enclo.sed Bill of Lading, as 
I am at present very poor, and in y^ greatest need 
of all yonr pecuniary assistance. Give y'^ enclosed 
letter to my young friendly Correspondent as di- 
rected, and be always assured of every Esteem and 
Respect dwelling in y^ Breast, of. Dear Sir, 

Your faithfull and obliged 

I. W. GiBERNE. 

P. S. Paddy Maxwell is just arriv'd from Dub- 
lin with Convicts. 

Another P. S. If I can well manage my Fi- 
nances in another year, I may perhaps pay a visit 
to my Natale Solum; and as I breath'd my first air 
in the Parish of Allhallows Barking (which I take 
to be yours) I may very likely take a circuit round 
Tower Hill. My respects wait on your Lady. 
Had not my poor mistaken mother made so partial 
a Distinction of her Children in her will (to y= ex- 
clusion of her sons) I might have been in such a 
state, as to have made my little Forest Plantation 
here, the most rurally pleasant of any in the colony. 
What improveiuents I have made, you would be 
pleas' d with; but I shall put myself to no further 
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expense. Mrs. Giberne desires to be remembered 
to you and yours; but says she will never leave 
Virginia on this side her Grave. 



THB ADDRESS OF THE SHERIFFS TO THE LIVERY 
OP LONDON.* 

[becember, 1773.] 
Gentlemen: 

The address of Mr. Roberts, one of the late can- 
didates to represent you in Parliament, makes it 
necessary that we should state to you the reasons 
on which we refused Counsel in the scrutiny which 
he demanded. The act of Parliament which ap- 
points a scrutiny in elections by the Livery, and 
prescribes the mode in which it shall be conducted, 
directs, That six persons qualified to vote at such 
elections shall be allowed as Scrutineers for and 
on behalf of the Candidate or Candidates on each 
side, and ordains that the scrutiny shall be ended 
within fifteen days after its commencement. 

Upon due consideration, therefore, of the words 
of the act, and of the time prescribed for finishing 
the scrutiny, it appeared to us that it was the in- 
tention of the Legislature to substitute Scrutineers 
in the place of Counsel; and that if Counsel were 
allowed, it would be almost impossible to go 
through the scrutiny in the time prescribed by 

*London Chronicle, i January, 1774. 
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law. We were confirmed in this opinion by finding 
that there was no precedent of Counsel having ever 
been allowed on such scrutinies for fifty years past; 
and that though it was demanded, and refused by 
the last Sheriffs, so far was it from being thought a 
denial of justice, that, among all the exceptions 
which were taken to their proceedings, this was 
never mentioned. 

In consequence of this opinion we gave notice to 
the Candidates and their Scrutineers to meet us at 
Guildhall on Monday the 20th instant preceding 
the scrutiny, which was to commence on the 23d, 
to hear the manner in which we intended the scru- 
tiny should be conducted. We expected, that if 
the mode we proposed were exceptionable, they 
would then offer to us their objections, to which 
we should have paid all due attention. The ma- 
jority of the Scrutineers on both sides being pres- 
ent, we informed them, among other things, that 
we had determined not to admit Counsel. No ob- 
jection was made then, nor at any time after, till 
on Thursday, when we attended at Guildhall to 
proceed on the scrutiny. Mr. Roberts and his 
Scrutineers, before the other Candidate and his 
Scrutineers appeared, demanded, by the mouth of 
Mr. Sergeant Davy, that the Counsel he had 
brought might be admitted. 

We stated to them the reasons on which our 
former declaration was formed; and that as we 
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saw no cause for altering it, they could not be 
admitted. We observed too, that we might prop- 
erly be charged with partiality and injustice, if we 
altered a resolution signified to both parties on an 
application by one party only; when, in all proba- 
bility, the other Candidate would, in consequence 
of our declaration, come unprovided with similar 
assistance. 

We were then told that notice had been sent of 
it to our office, and to the Mansion House the 
night before, which we found had been done, but 
so late in the night that it did not come to the 
hands even of the Secondaries till the very morn- 
ing on which the scrutiny was to begin. Upon 
our asking Mr. Sergeant Davy whether he knew of 
any instance of counsel being allowed in scrutinies 
of this kind since the nth of George the First, 
regulating particularly all elections in the City of 
London ; or of any law that gave to the Candidate 
the right of demanding to be heard by counsel in 
this case; he replied in the negative. We have 
thus. Gentlemen, stated the facts for your judg- 
ment. Circumstanced as we were, and raised to 
this office by your free and popular suffrage, we 
did not expect to escape the censure of partiality; 
but we have been particularly cautious not to de- 
serve it. We have always conceived that we should 
then most effectually answer the wishes of our Con- 
stituents, when we discharged our trust with strict 
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impartiality, and held the scales of justice with an 
even, unbiased hand. It is the preservation^ not 
the perversion^ of the law, from which the people 
expect security and protection. 

Mr. Roberts speaks of ^''certain important ques- 
tions of law which his counsel were instructed to 
discuss before us, and adds that, without such 
learned assistance he could not make out his objec- 
tions." We cannot conceive what important points 
of law could possibly have arisen in so simple a 
business as that of this scrutiny. The act of Parli- 
ament has specified particularly what shall be the 
objections. They consist of a few, and those the 
plainest, matters of fact, which the meanest capa- 
city is competent to state and to determine. The 
only question that admits of the least latitude is, 
what shall be deemed receiving of alms within the 
act. This question has been agitated a thousand 
and a thousand times over at wardmotes, and the 
decisions upon it are known to every citizen who 
gives common attention to such business. We 
wish Mr. Roberts had been pleased to have stated 
to us at the time, or to you in his address, what 
were those important questions of law, that we 
might then, and you now, have judged whether 
they were relative to the question before us, of 
upon which we ought to have given judgment. If 
they were not within our jurisdiction, his com- 
plaint, grounded upon their not having been dis- 
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cussed, would appear exceedingly frivolous. Had 
any point of real difficulty arisen in* the course of 
the scrutiny upon which the fate of the election de- 
pended^ it would then have been time enough to 
demand counsel to discuss it. Had we found our- 
selves in any want of legal light to direct us, the 
Recorder of London and Mr. Common Sergeant 
are the proper counsel to advise, and are always 
ready to assist us with their opinions. 

Upon the whole, Gentlemen, we submit it to 
you, that our conduct was clearly consistent with 
law; and that Mr. Roberts, far from having any 
just reason to complain, ought rather to have apolo- 
gized for the manner in which he attempted to 
mislead the Sheriffs into an act not warranted by 
law or usage, and which in the mode of it would 
have been partial and unjust. 

We are, with all due respect. 

Gentlemen, your most humble servants, 

Stephen Sayre, 
WiLWAM Lee. 



TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

London, 17 March, 1774. 
My dear Brother: 

I must give you a little dissertation on Politics. 
The American business engages at present the 
whole attention of every one here, from the K[ing] 
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to y*^ shopkeeper. The inclosed paper will give 
you a sketch of the bill that is to be brought into 
the House of Commons to-morrow, respecting Bos- 
ton;* but I am told by several members (for none 
but members are admitted when American affairs 
are on the carpet,) that Lord North said, in the 

* It was on March nth that Lord North asked for leave to 
bring in a bill removing the customs, courts of justice and all 
government offices from Boston to Salem. Gibbon wrote on 
the i6th: " Something more is, however, intended, and a com- 
mittee is appointed to inquire into the general state of America. 
But administration keep their secret as well as that of Freema- 
sonry, and, as Coxe profanely suggests, for the same reason." 
Lord Dartmouth was firm in wanting an alteration of the Coun- 
cil of Massachusetts Bay, but was opposed to bringing offend- 
ers to England for trial, wishing them to be tried at Nova 
Scotia. Hutchinson was told by John Pownall that the Cabinet 
was at one time determined to have the principal "incendiaries" 
of Boston sent over for trial, and Franklin suspected such a de- 
sign was on foot. Mansfield persuaded the Cabinet to give 
over this project. The division of party feeling given by Lee 
must have been based largely upon rumor, for there was little 
or no opposition to ministerial measures, either within or out of 
Parliament. "The violent destruction of the tea seems to have 
united all parties here against our province, so that the bill now 
brought into Parliament for shutting up Boston as a port till 
satisfaction is made meets with no opposition." Franklin to 
Gushing, 22 March, 1774. " 1 mentioned that the bill brought 
into Parliament, for punishing Boston, met with no opposition. 
It did, however, meet with a little before it got through, some 
few of the members speaking against it in the House of Com- 
mons, and more in the House of Lords. It passed, however, 
by a very great majority in both, and received the royal assent 
on Thursday, the 31st past. " Franklin to Gushing, 2 April, 1774. 
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bill, some alteration of the charter of the Massa- 
chusetts bay would be introduced, and declared 
that the punishment of Boston was intended as an 
example to all the other Colonies, who should be 
treated in the same manner whenever they dared 
to resist the shackles which the K[ing] is deter- 
mined they shall wear (perhaps the last sentiment 
was not conveyed in my words, but the meaning 
was truly the same), but that it was necessary and 
prudent to punish one colony at a time, and Boston 
being the foremost in asserting their rights, it was 
proper to begin with it first. This you may be as- 
sured is the language of every ministerial scoundrel. 
The intention of this act is totally to annihilate the 
town of Boston, which will most eflfectually be 
done, if the people there permit it to be carried into 
execution. Lord North, Dartmouth, and some 
say, Ivord Mansfield, have been against these mea- 
sures; but the K[ing] with his usual obstinacy 

and tyr 1 disposition, is determined, if it be 

possible, to inslave you all; the Bedford Party, 
Lord Temple and the remnant of the Grenville 
party. Lord Suffolk and Wedderburne, wish the 
same as well as to make their court to the K[ing], 
so that Lords North and Dartmouth have been 
over ruled in the cabinet, where the whole business 
is settled, and P[arliamen]t made the instrument 
when it is tho't convenient; for the mode of busi- 
ness is quite changed in this country from what it 
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was formerly. Neither K[ing] nor Minister ever 
do anything wrong, because P[arliamen]t is very 
ready to sanctify what the K[ing] or Minister de- 
termines to be right. 

These violent measures would never have been 
attempted (for there is not a more certain truth in 
nature than that Tyrants are always cowards) but 
upon the; following principles or reasons; from the 
conduct of the Bostonians in admitting the troops 
in 1768 to land and be quartered in the Town 
without any resistance, tho' they had an act of 
Parliament in their favor, and after they had made 
the world believe by a great deal of blustering, and 
everybody here firmly expected, they would proceed 
to extremities, in so much that the stocks here 
fell upon it, as if war had been actually declared 
against France or Spain : the K[ing] and his 
friends, as they are called, think there will be no 
resistance now. Secondly, they believe that the 
other Colonies will look on quietly and see Boston 
destroyed. In both these conjectures I flatter my- 
self they will be mistaken. The people of Boston 
seem to me to have been preparing for such a 
stroke for some time: I think they are now pro- 
vided, and the less they talk the more I expect 
they will do, especially as they know the European 
powers are ready at any moment to give them any 
assistance they want. As to y^ second reason, I 
cannot believe the other Colonies will not interfere, 
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and that very warmly. Everything at present 
seems to me to be very properly situated in N. 
York, Pennsylvania and So. Carolina, and if the 
Virginia Assembly does but stir in the business, I 
have no doubt there will be a perfect union among 
all the Colonies, which is indeed more absolutely 
necessary now than at any time before, as the 
attack is intended against the whole, and I am of 
opinion it will check the sanguinary spirit of your 
enemies here, if they find the Colonies are firm and 
closely united. Indeed, it is evident you have no 
alternative, but to resist united and most probably 
be free, or to submit and be slaves at once. The 
plan I leave to you. You have many friends here 
upon principle, as you will perceive from the in- 
closed printed letter to Lord North, signed E. B., 
which is supposed to be Edmund Burke's, who is 
the mouth of the Rockingham Party; which should 
be reprinted in all y* American papers. Write me 
often, especially from y^ Assembly. Yours. 



TO FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT LEE. 

London, i6July, 1774. 
My dear Brother: 

Cap*- Nicks now goes out a passenger in the 
Bland, Cap*- Danby, and, as I cannot help think- 
ing you will in Virginia cordially join the Mary- 
landers in stoping the exportation of Tob"- after 
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a certain period, Cap'- Nicks, if such resolution 
sh'd take place, has agreed to wait on you imme- 
diately, to be advised if you can load a ship for me 
in Potomack or Rap''- before the exportation is 
stop"*-' and if one is to be got on charter you will 
please to take her up for that purpose, and put 
Cap*- Nicks into her. 'Tis impossible for me to be 
farther particular in this business, as the whole 
must depend on the particular situation of things 
and circumstances which you on the spot can only 
judge of; therefore shall trust the transaction en- 
tirely to your prudence and discretion, only ob- 
serving that in all probability, should a nonexpor- 
tation of Tob°- take place, it cannot continue above 
one year; because in that time the contest must be 
settled one way or other, and a ship load coming 
at so critical a period, will save me from the gen- 
eral devastation and the consigners from the in- 
crease of price will get as much from half a crop, 
as from the whole if there is no interruption in the 
trade. Should it be requisite to think of the above, 
in my opinion only our Br. R. H. Lee and the 
'Squire* sh*^- be consulted before it is put in Prac- 
tice, and I w^ not have you wait for Cap*- Nicks if 
he does not come to you immediately on his arrival, 
as no time can be lost if the Scheme is put in Ex- 
ecution at all. Y''^ Sincerely, t 

* Richard Lee, of Lee Hall. 

t From the Lee Papers in Harvard University. 
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TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

London, id September, 1774. 
My dear Brother: 

I have perused your letter to our Bro. A,* as he 
is absent on a tour to Italy. I find from a letter of 
our Bro. F. L. L. t au idea has been entertained in 
Virginia of paying for the East India Go's tea de- 
stroyed at Boston; I cannot think such a measure 
will be adopted at the Congress. In my judgment 
it is totally wrong, and cannot be supported on any 
principle of Policy or Justice; my reasons for this 
opinion are too numerous to be set down here, 
especially as they can be of little use, since the 
measure must be fully canvassed before this gets 
to hand; however, as it appears to me, that what- 
ever may be determined at the Congress, or at 
your meeting at Williamsburg the ist of August 
last, that the difference between this country and 
America cannot be settled until a new parliament 
meets. I will give some hints of what in my 
opinion ought to be your conduct. 

A settled plan is laid to subvert the liberties and 
constitution of this country, as well as that of 
America. You are personally obnoxious to the 
King and his Junto, as having shown more spirit in 
support of your rights, than the people of this 
country, who are immersed in riches, luxury and 

* Arthur Lee. f Francis Lightfoot Lee. 
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dissipation. Therefore, every nerve will be ex- 
erted to subdue your spirit, and make you first bow 
your necks to the yoke, which will prove a useful 
example to the people at home.* The plan is 
deeply laid by the King, Lords Bute, Mansfield, 
and Wedderburne; for which purpose they employ 
the most useful tools in the kingdom: Lord North, a 
tyrant from principle, cunning, treacherous and per- 
severing, a perfect adept; and his Brother in Law, 
Lord Dartmouth, who will whine, preach and cry, 
while he is preparing privately a dagger to stab you 
to the heart, t Under this direction, the several acts 
against Boston, the Massachusetts Bay, and Que- 
bec act, have passed the last sessions; to enforce 
them soldiers and ships of war have already been 
sent to Boston, and many more will follow on the 

* In 1772 Burke had said: "There is no proposal, how destruc- 
tive soever to the liberties of the kingdom, which the ministry 
can make, but what the people would readily comply with." — 
Parliatnentary History, XVII, 836. 

tLord North married for his third wife, Katherine, daughter 
of Sir Robert Furnese, and widow of the Earl of Rockingham. 
The marriage occurred in the summer of 1751. Some one said 
it was very hot weather to marry so fat a bride, when George 
Selwyn responded, "Oh! she was kept in ice for three days be- 
fore." She died in 1776. 

Lord Dartmouth's piety was noticed by his contemporaries. 
Richardson said he would have been the living Sir Charles 
Grandison, had he not been a Methodist: and Cowper celebrated 
the peer "not too proud to pray." Horace Walpole once de- 
scribed him as in "the odour of devotion." 
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least occasion. General Carleton, the ablest officer 
in the British service, is sent to his Government of 
Quebec, to embody 30,000 Roman Catholics there. 
The Ministers have oifered to General Amherst the 
command in chief of America, and to Gen. Sir 
William Draper, the government of New York. 
General Amherst has not yet agreed to accept, but 
has it now in consideration. Amherst, Gage, Carle- 
ton, and Draper, are to be employed against you. 
From these facts it is evident that open war is in- 
tended against you, provided the people here sit 
still, and the question is, how are you to oppose it. 
In my opinion every method is lawfully warrant- 
able. As the first blow is struck by the Ministry, 
and every tie of allegiance is broken by the Quebec 
act, which is absolutely a dissolution of this Govern- 
ment, the compact between the King and the peo- 
ple is totally done away with. The people of New 
England have been prudently providing for the 
worst event by lately having two entire vessels, 
privately loaded with arms and ammunition from 
Scotland, with twice as many small arms, and 
double the amount of Powder, that was usual, 
shipt from hence. * I wish every colony had been 
as provident, but I do not find that they have. 
However, let us consider what peaceable steps 

* Hutchinson speaks of the shipment of some arms, but they 
■were for government, i Diary, 218. 
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should be first pursued, that your last efforts may 
be warrantable in the eyes of God and Man. 

The first object should be to form a Federal 
Union with all the Colonies, as the States General 
of Holland, or the Amphyctions of Greece. If it 
is practicable, get Quebec into the union. Dele- 
gates or Representatives of the Colonies should 
certainly meet in Congress once at least in every 
year. In every Colony incessant pains should be 
used to engage the yeomanry or people at large in 
the same spirit of opposition with the principal 
men, and by degrees lead them on to the last point, 
if it should be necessary. In this progress you will 
no doubt find many obstructions from the slavish 
principles of some, and the prospects of rewards 
and preferments, which are liberally held out from 
hence, to some principal people in all the colonies, 
and particularly in New York; but with perse- 
verance I think those obstacles may be easily sur- 
mounted. By no means trust anything to the 
merchants, for, in general, gain is their God; but 
force them to co-operate with the wishes of the 
people. For this purpose you will have abundant 
time, as I am convinced the business will not be 
speedily ended, unless a thorough change of minis- 
ters and favorites should take place here. As I 
take it for granted, the Americans will be firm, 
and persevere to the utmost extremity. It is the' 
part of the leaders to engage the Body of the people, 
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step by step, till they have advanced too far to re- 
tract. To accomplish these points in America, it 
will require infinite perseverance, address and as- 
siduity. The leaders in Boston have the most fore- 
sight, and those of Philadelphia much sagacity, but 
not as determined as the former; with these you 
should co-operate in every measure, as they really 
have the best and earliest intelligence of everything 
that passes here, and are better prepared for resist- 
ance. This arises from their situation and nature 
of their trade. Next you are to endeavor to raise 
up a formidable opposition here, which is to be ac- 
complished by only two methods that I know of: 
a total suspension of all commerce whatsoever with 
this country by stopping all exports and imports to 
and from G. B. ; one without the other will be of 
no service, but rather injurious, as it can militate 
only against yourselves: and by making a prodig- 
ious cry against the Quebec establishment. I take 
to myself no small share of merit, from sounding 
the first alarm, and raising up the opposition to it 
in the H. of Commons and the City, by keeping a 
continual fire in the papers. The principles of this 
act are abominable beyond expression; but what 
hurts me most is the ministerial plan openly 
avowed, to make use of the Canadians to enslave 
all America, which may be possibly be accom- 
plished in a few years, if the act is not re- 
pealed, as you will be hemmed up between two 
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fires, the Canadians on your back from Hudson's 
Bay to the Mississippi, and ships of war on your 

coast. 

The people here, however, will not make any 
opposition to the act on this ground. They are, 
nevertheless, very greatly alarmed at the threatened 
establishment of Popery by law, and raising a form- 
idable Roman Catholic army; and if these appre- 
hensions are aided and increased by proper repre- 
sentations from the Colonies, I shall not be sur- 
prised if the Quebec act proves as fatal to Lord 
North as the excise scheme was to Sir R. Walpole. * 
'Tis not uncommon to hear, pretty openly ex- 
pressed, that a Revolution is become necessary, and 
many cast their eyes on the hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick, tho' it is too evident to doubt that the 
design of Lord Bute and Mansfield is to restore the 
abdicated family of Steuart. Had Lord Rocking- 
ham one spark of the spirit of Pym or Hampden, 
great changes would ensue; but both he and Sir 
G. Saville, the two great leaders of the old Whig 
interest, have too much of the milk of humarl 
kindness in them, to entertain one bold or daring 
idea. The body of the people is still incorrupt, 

* " It would have been far better to have given civil rights to 
the Roman Catholics before making them soldiers; they vyould 
now, no doubt, willingly employ the arms in their hands to de- 
stroy the privileges of which they were not suffered to partake." 
— Shelburne, Parliamentary History, XVIII., 724. 
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but leaders are wanting, or else things would not 
have gone on as they have done. Lord Chatham 
seems to me the most decided friend America has 
here among the great men, but he is very infirm 
and has little influence since his acceptance of a 
Peerage, tho' united now with his brother-in-law, 
Lord Temple, whom he has nearly made a full con- 
vert of respecting American rights. I have had 
the honor of many conferences with his Lordship 
on the subject; like B. G. Grenville, he will not 
entirely give up the Parliamentary right of tax- 
ation, but he acknowledges the putting the right 
in execution was a most unhappy attempt, and that 
the present taxes should not only be repealed, but 
that the like attempt should never be made again; 
but when money is wanting from America, it 
should be obtained, as formerly, by requisition. 
Lord Chatham, like himself, speaks out and says: 
"The Parliament has no right under Heaven to 
tax America." These noblemen, however, most 
ardently hope that on your part, a firm and invin- 
cible opposition will be made, as they are free to 
declare, that from the complexion of the times, 
they have no prospect of saving the liberties of this 
country but from the exertions of America; and it 
might prove of some use, were you to let me have 
a proper political letter for the inspection of these 
noble Lords,>with both of whom I have the honor 
of a correspondence, now they are out of town. 
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Lord Chatham's band in the House of Lords is him- 
self, Temple, Camden and Shelbourne; in the House 
of Commons their band is small in number, but 
able incapacity: Barr^, Dunning, Captain Phips, 
and one or two young Grenvilles, with some others. 
Could a sincere union be brought about between 
the Rockinghams and the Chathams, the present 
set of infamous ministers would soon decamp; but 
I fear such a measure could not be accomplished, 
and yet I am convinced unless it is, a new parlia- 
ment will not make any alterations in the ministry. 
Lord Shelbourne I always thought as wicked a 
man in Politics as any in the nation (Lord Mans- 
field not excepted,) and now I am perfectly con- 
vinced of it, as we know for a certainty we owe the 
Boston Port bill meeting with no opposition in the 
H. of Commons to his concurrence with Lord 
North in the measure, for which he was to be paid 
with the Lieutenancy for Ireland, and Barr^ was 
to be his Secretary. I am rejoiced that North has 
cheated him, for after the dirty work was done, 
they would not give him the bribe. He is a com- 
plete Jesuit, * and thereby has ever deceived our 
Bro. Templar t whom I cannot convince that he is 
a villain, though he cheated us in a bare-faced 
manner about our first petition to the House of 

*Tlie King spoke of Shelburne as "Malagrida" and the 
"Jesuit of Berkeley Square." 
t Arthur Lee. 
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Lords, against the Boston Port Bill. He under- 
took to deliver and support it, and promised he 
would have a division on the bill in the House of 
Lords, if no other Lord but himself was against it. 
By this means he prevented us from getting into 
better hands, and served his friend North's pur- 
pose most effectually. He delivered our petition, 
but said not one word in its support,* nor did he 
make any division against the bill. I suspect this 
Jesuit is now on some dirty work. From the com- 
plexion of things lately in Europe, and particularly 
in France since the new king's accession, there is 
reason to apprehend a general war soon ; therefore 
Shelbourne and Mansfield, tho' 75 years old and 
very infirm, are gone to Paris, as it is supposed to 
buy a continuance of peace at any price with 
France, that all the power of this country may be 
employed to subdue and enslave America. 

From great rogues, let us come to small ones. 
The American merchants are very quiet, and con- 
sequently the manufacturers for the merchants, 
particularly in the tobacco trade, will not entertain 
an idea that it is possible for you to determine on 

*This statement is not entirely correct, as Lord Shelbume 
did speak against the measure. "The House allowed me very 
patiently, though very late at night, to state the tranquil and 
the loyal state in which I left the colonies, with some other very 
home facts; and I cannot say I met with that weight of preju- 
dice I apprehended." — Shelbume to Chatham, 4 April, 1774. 
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a non-exportation of tobacco. In tliis they have 
been encouraged by letters from [Edmund] Pen- 
dleton and Mr. [Robert Carter] Nicholas to Mr. 
Norton, and hearing that Mr. C. C* of Corotoman, 
T. Nelson, and Col. Carrington, were against it at 
the meeting of 26 members in Williamsburg, I con- 
fess I have some doubt of the measure being adopted, 
from the above circumstances, and seeing the re- 
solves of Prince George, Col. R^- Bland's County, 
which for unmeaning insignificancy, excel any- 
thing that has ever appeared in print. I therefore 
now am very impatient to know the resolutions of 
the General meeting the ist of August at Williams- 
burg. The merchants are almost universally your 
enemies, therefore, instead of doing you any good, 
their whole influence will be against you, unless 
you force them thro' interest to take an active part 
in your favor, and this can only be done by stop- 
ping both exports and imports to G. B. A non- 
importation will affect all the merchants from Pha. 
to the northward, and a non-exportation, all to the 
southward of Pha. Therefore the two schemes 
will unite the whole body of N. American mer- 
chants in your favor, among whom I do not know 
that you have one friend at present, but Mr. Tri- 
cothick,t who is rendered incapable of business by 

* Charles Carter. 

t Alderman Barlow Trecothick. In 1766, when serving as 
sheriff, he attracted attention by giving away an appointment 
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an unlucky stroke of the palsy, 9 or 10 months 
ago; Mr. Bromfield, * a native of Boston, in the 
New England trade, Mr. Johnson, f a native of 
Maryland in that trade, and myself. From this 
real state, does it not occur to you as a measure 
absolutely among other things requisite to be 
adopted in America, to agree in supporting those 
merchants, effectually and only, who have openly 
and avowedly espoused your cause with infinite 
danger to themselves, while so many have been 
busy in traducing you, and forwarding the late 
iniquitous measures with all their force? 

If something like this is not done, I will venture 
to foretell that you will never hereafter find one 

that was usually sold for .^1500. He had been a prominent ad- 
herent of Wilkes, and was chairman of the committee of the 
American merchants in 1767, urging upon Townshend the re- 
peal of the acts against America. In 1770 he proposed in Par- 
liament the repeal of the duty on tea. In November 1774, he 
resigned his gown as Alderman, because of ill health. 

* Thomas Bromfield. Governor Hutchinson called on a Mr. 
Brousfield, at Islington. The poor editing of his Diary may 
have metamorphosed the name. I., 234. 

•f- Gadsden & Johnson were a firm of American merchants in 
London, and John and William Johnson were signers of the 
City petition of 1774. It may possibly be Joshua Johnson, bom 
in Maryland 25 June, 1742, went early in life to London, where 

he married Catharine . On the outbreak of the Revolution 

he went to Nantes, and after the war, returning to London, was 
the first American consul at that port His daughter married 
(1797) John Quincy Adams. 
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merchant who will dare to open his lips in your be- 
half; for indeed by threats and a thousand other dark 
devices, they have already frightened all those I have 
mentioned into silence, except myself. You will 
easily conceive under these circumstances what lit- 
tle mercy I shall find here if the exports are stopped 
and my debtors will not remit, should it be known 
here that I have advised the measure. But does it 
not strike you as a folly of the first magnitude to 
put power and importance in the hands of your 
enemies, thereby enabling them to do you the most 
essential injury? I have just received a letter from 
Dr. Franklin, which concluded thus: "The magna- 
nimity of the Virginians will amaze this ministry, 
which has no idea that any such thing exists any- 
where as public virtue." You have not done the 
Americans justice who petitioned against the Bos- 
ton Port and other Bills, by not publishing their 
names as well as those few who would not sign, 
that these names may be handed down with con- 
tempt to the later generations. You had the list 
per Gibson, and copies since. 'Tis necessary not 
only to encourage the virtuous in these days of 
profligacy, that they go on in the right way, but to 
hold up the wicked to contempt, that they may reap 
the fruits of their villainy, and thereby be pre- 
vented from a repetition of it. I have been en- 
deavoring to get the American merchants to begin 
a subscription for relief of the poor sufferers in 
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Boston, but cannot get any one to begin it, tho' 
they know I have orders from two first-rate gentle- 
men to subscribe ;^200 for them, whenever the 
subscription is begun. Does not this show their 
dispositions plainly? Indeed Champion,* one of 
the most considerable and oldest Boston merchants, 
when appealed to, declared that he would subscribe 
largely to induce the Bostonians to submit and 
comply with the requisitions of the Boston Port 
Bill, but he would not give one shilling to support 
them in their present state of rebellion — or words 
to the same eflfect. I will, notwithstanding, en- 
deavor to bring this measure to bear. Every body 
here waits with impatience to know the result of 
the Congress; till then all things will be at a stand. 
We know that orders have long since been sent to 
General Gage, and the other governors, to prevent 
the Congress if possible; but we do not learn the 
mode that has been pointed out to accomplish this 
end. I am told, but cannot vouch it, that the 
ministry have in contemplation a bill to defeat 
your schemes of non-importation and non-exporta- 
tion, if they can venture to bring it forward. I 
wish they may, as it will be the most effectual plan 
that can be devised to rouse the people here. 'Tis 
no less than to make a monopoly of the whole 
American trade, to confine exports and imports to- 

*'Probably Richard Champion, of Bristol. See Burkes' Cor- 
tes., II., I. 
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tally to G. Britain, and this commerce only to be 
in the hands of such merchants as are licensed by 
government. This plan you may think too daring 
and foolish for even the present weak and wicked 
ministers to think of; but in my opinion, 'tis the 
strongest reason imaginable for giving credit to the 
report. 

I have been thus prolix in order to give you as 
full an idea of the state of things here, as I do not 
know of any opportunity I shall have of writing 
again before Xmas, and shall refer you for further 
information tc the papers, etc., that go with this.* 

* "I hope you will kindly assist Captain Brown as much as 
you can in leading the adventure, which will certainly be for 
your interest, as the price here must be very high next year, 
and you will always find me attentive to your benefit. The 
gloomy appearance of affairs between this country and America 
makes the mercantile body very apprehensive of the conse- 
quences, and for my own part must confess, I wait the issue 
with fear and trembling." William Lee to Moore Fauntleroy, 
11 December, 1774. "Your manly associations prevent any 
goods from being shipped .... It will depend entirely on the 
manoeuvres of Parliament this session; should our wicked min- 
istry continue hostile to America, all mercantile business must 
be at an end. What tobacco next year you ship may be dis- 
posed of as you please, and it will certainly be to yoiir advan- 
tage to ship all you can, as the price must be very high here. 
The merchants are in motion, and we are to have a meeting the 
4th of next month in order to consider what steps we should 
take. In my opinion the Americans have acted wisely in not 
applying to anybody here but the king. By all means adhere 
firmly to every tittle demanded by the Congress; do not accept 
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TO FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT LEE. 

London, 24 December, 1774. 
* * * I was sincerely anxious to accomplish 
the design I long since mentioned of visiting Vir- 
ginia the next spring, but viewing with calmness 
the precarious state of public affairs, and consider- 
ing every circumstance in its proper light, it is not 

a part without the whole. You must succeed if you persevere. 
I have reason to suspect, from the manner in which some very 
wretched tools busy themselves (of whom, no doubt, you will 
hear many brags by and by) that the ministry (who are really 
frightened out of their wits) have a design to comply with part 
only of your demands, hoping thereby to dissolve the Ameri- 
can unaminity. I wish you to be guarded against this wicked 
ministerial trick. You have every advantage now in the con- 
test, and one year's firmness and perseverance must infallibly 
procure you full redress of your grievances; therefore, for 
God's sake, 'and everything else that is dear to you, do not shift 
your ground, but stand firm where you are." William Lee to 
Landon Carter, 22 December, 1774. 

" I know your sagacity will point it out so strongly to be your 
interest, since the price of tobacco will be immensely high here 
on your stopping the exportation. When this event happens, 
it is to be hoped the poor tobacco merchants will find a little 
harmony, if they come amongst you. I see you want to come 
to poor old England again freight free. The Revd. Thomas 
Smith, chairman of a (as Lord Bute calls them) set of Tray tors, 
etc., etc. How will you answer this when at the bar of the Old 
Bailey ? 'Tis pity the American sheriffs are out of office, as 
their countrymen are likely to. fill Newgate, which is now re- 
building much enlarged for their reception. After all, you may 
quiet your fears ; for, if you adhere firmly to the plan already 
adopted by the Congress, you will unquestionably at least get 
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to be accomplished with any degree of prndence, 
therefore have adopted the mode which you will 
well know by the accompanyments with this, as y^ 
most eligible at jpresent in every point of view, 
and entirely in conformity with our Brother A's 
opinion and other real friends to me. No other 
argument is wanting to convince me that my pres- 
ence in Virginia would be of infinite utility to my 
own affairs than your opinion, but it cannot be ac- 
complished this season. However, the summer 
after, if American rights are not then settled on 
a firm and solid basis, let the consequence to me 
be what it will, I am determined to pay you a visit 
and perhaps a serious one; for the present differ- 
ence between G. Britain and the state of America 
appear to me in a much more important light than 

all your grievances fully redressed ; tho' not without reluctance 
on the part of the K — , and our ministers, who will try a great 
many shifts and tricks in order to try at a division of the col- 
onies, before they comply with the whole. But they must yield 
at mercy in the end, if you persevere." William Lee to Rev. 
Thomas Smith, 22 December, 1774. " However unsatisfactory 
the London prices may have hitherto been to you, this season 
will probably make amends for many losses if you ship largely, 
for the price of tobacco must be higher in this market than any- 
where in G. Britain when ye exportation stops, which I suppose 
will certainly be the case, as I do not believe your grievances 
will be fully redressed before another session of Parliament ; 
and without compleat redress, as the game is now in your own 
hands, you must be madmen, to give up for part only." Wil- 
liam Lee to Thomas Bartrand Griffen, 22 December, 1774. 
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it does to most people here. I trust that America 
is sound; and I know them here to be so rotten 
that I cannot really think the contests can be fin- 
ished in less than two years at least, and without 
an explicit compliance with the terms insisted on 
by the Congress, I, as an American, will never 
cease my opposition, and I hope no other Ameri- 
can ever will. * * * Our 'brother Arthur has 
undertaken to write you fully on politics,* so have 
nothing to say on that head but earnestly to advise 
that every measure may be taken to confirm the 
Americans in their present spirit, and to take every 
possible prudent measure to defeat the most hellish 
and diabolical schemes that are planning against 
you. Trust not to any specious appearances or 
flattering words; depend upon it, I am not deceived 
in assuring you that the K., Lords B[ute] and 
M[ansfield] are your inveterate enemies, and that 
nothing but necessity will induce them to change 
the present iniquitous system. In less than 12 
months after the American trade is compleatly 
stopped, the merchants and manufacturers will feel 
that your cause is their own and will consequently 
fight your battles. At present the trading interest 
is quite easy, owing to your exports continuing a 
year longer than your imports. f * * * 

*See Arthur Lee to Ralph Izard, 27 December, 1774, in Cor- 
respondence of Ralph Izard, I., 35. 
t ' 'American affairs still wear a dismal prospect; next Wednes- 
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TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

London, i January, 1775. 
My dear Brother: 

* * * As to Politics, I refer you to the Maga- 
zines and Papers : our ministers seem to have 
totally forgot the connections of Great Britain with 
Europe, and their whole attention is fixed on sub- 
duing America. Irideed, you ought to stand firm 
and united, and then, it will not be in the Power 
of this, or any other Country, to hurt you. 

Every real Patriot in this Country admires the 
Spirit that has already appeared among you, and 
the last Re.«!olves of the Virginia assembly * have 
struck a greater Panic into the Ministers than any 
thing that has passed since the Stamp Act: and 
from some late advices, it is expected, that the 
northern Colonies will send Home Articles of Im- 
peachment against Lord Hillsborough, and also 
against Lord Dartmouth, for signing the Letter 
respecting the Rhode Islanders. You see, by this, 

day the merchants and traders in London meet to consider what 
can be done in the melancholy occasion. They will no doubt 
apply to Parliament for redress, and we hope for y" assistance 
of all y' merchants, traders, and manufacturers in the king- 
dom." William Lee to William Hicks, 31 December, 1774. 

*This could hardly have reference to the proceedings of the 
Assembly proper. In August a meeting of delegates from the 
counties assembled at Williamsburg, and again in November, 
but the proceedings were not fully reported. It was to this last 
convention, probably, that Lee referred. 
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what an idea is entertained of your Spirit. * * * 
Farewell. 



TO JOHN LIDDERDALE. 

London, 2 January, 1775. 
Sir: ' 

Mr. Browne * received a letter from you which I 
am to answer in part, as he was too busy in putting 
things to rights before his departure for Virginia 
where he is now gone (in a ship of mine) to return 
in September. The plan was fixed only a few days 
before it was put in execution. The very gloomy 
prospect of American affairs rendered this step ab- 
solutely necessary in order to get as much property 
home as possible, before the dreadful storm bursts, 
which is now inevitable; for I have the best infor- 
mation that administration are fixed in the resolu- 
tion of pursuing the same measures as they have 
done lately, and I am also as well informed that all 
America will persevere in the plan pointed out by 
the Congress.! In this situation you can judge as 
well as any man what must be the certain event to 
every merchant, trader and manufacturer in the 
whole Kingdom, that is concerned in American 
commerce or that have any property there. Noth- 

* Edward Browne, a business partner of Lee. 
t The Association articles of the Continental Congress were 
known in London, November loth. 
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ing can be more clear than that the first blow 
struck cancels every debt due to Great Britain. 
For these considerations I am sure you will com- 
mend my prudence in sending Mr. Browne away 
as expeditiously as possible, before what I know, is 
also publickly known, which at present is not the 
case, as in general it is believed some accommodat- 
ing plan will be adopted. * * * The merchants of 
London are to meet the 4th inst., to consider of 
some measures to be taken respecting American 
affairs; in my opinion they will have little weight 
with Parliament, unless they are joined by all the 
trading and manufacturing interests in the King- 
dom. * * * 



To ANTHONY STEWART.* 

London, 4 January, 1775. , 
My dear Sir : 

* * * I find by the public papers you have been 
as active in making bonfires in Annapolis as you 
were in protesting. The captain was not to blame 
as you must know ; but the tea was deservedly 
burnt, tho' the vessel should have been saved. 
However, I am well pleased at the whole trans- 
action, as I understand you are to be paid for the 

*Of the firin of Dick & Stewart, of Annapolis. He was 
prominent in the troubles of 1768, over the non-importation 
agreements in Maryland. 
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vessel, and with the public here who do not know 
this, it has had more effect in making them look 
on the American business as too serious to let the 
ministers trifle any longer, than almost anything 
that has happened.* The merchants are to meet 
this day to consider what they shall do; but for 
my own part I am well assured no accommodation 
will take place this session of Parliament. You 
may rely on what I say respecting the disposition 
of things here, and if you have any reasons to be- 
lieve that the Americans will persevere in the plan 
adopted by the Congress (which, by the bye, is 
thought by every one here, wise, temperate, and 
much more modest than was expected), and will 
stop the exports in September, or sooner, I would 
by all means advise you to purchase immediately 
looo or 1500 hhds. of your very best tobacco, and 
ship it off in ships of about 350 or 400 hhds., by 
which you may make a fortune. You will say 
perhaps, where is the money to do this ? I will tell 

* In October, 1774, the brig Peggy Stewart, owned by Anthony 
Stewart, arrived in Annapolis with a cargo of general goods, 
including some tea — then a contraband article. Stewart, al- 
though he did not own the tea, paid the duties on it, and was 
waited upon by his indignant townspeople, so harassed that he 
publicly apologized in the most humble terms for his oflfence, — 
"a most daring insult, and act of the most pernicious tendency 
to the liberties of America" — was tried in a meeting of dele- 
gates, and sought a return of confidence by firing his vessel 
with his own hand. Scharf, History of Maryland, II., 159-161. 
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you— draw on nie at 60 or 90 days sight, when the 
ship sails, order insurance, and consign the tobacco 
to me. In this case the bills will be paid. You 
will find Molleson's agents purchasing all they can 
lay their hands on. The price should not be the 
least obstacle; give what others do without hesita- 
tion, provided you are clear of the firmness, &c., 
of the Americans, on which head your judgment 
may be directed by observing what quantity of to- 
bacco is planted. * * * * 

*" Besides, we acted on patriotic principles. Had you all 
stopped your exports and imports last fall, you might have ex- 
pected redress this session of Parliament ; as it is, you must 
wait another season, but in the meantime I trust your spirit and 
unanimity will increase instead of diminishing. By all means 
be prepared for the worst, and resolve to browse with the goats 
on the mountain shrubs, or meet death with intrepidity, rather 
than voluntarily to submit to be the veryest slaves this earth 
beholds. You have no friends at Court, but what is much 
better, you have it in your power to be friends to yourselves 
and have the means of redress in your own hands ; and if you 
do not use them, no one will pity you. Persevere strictly in 
the plan adopted by the deputies of the American States, pro- 
vide for war, and depend upon it all will be well. G. B. had 
better contend when united cordially with you against all the 
power of Europe for 7 years, than with you alone for 2 years; 
for the latter must be infallibly ruined. Everybody is pleased 
with the proceedings of the Congress." William Lee to Dr. 
William Shippen, Junr., 4 January, 1775. 
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TO FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT LEE. 

London, 13 January, 1775. 
My dear Brother : 

Having never rec? a line from you since Aug^ , 

dated at Urbanna, I sh^ have been a good deal 

alarmed on Acct of your health, had not our 

mutual friend, Mr. Giberne, frequently mentioned 

you in his let^. I have wrote you pretty fully on 

business by the Adventure Ca[ptain Jon, who 

has been unfortunately detained a great [ 

] the downs by contrary winds. I have not 

much to add [ j Mr. Fauntleroy's bill 

to Mr. Page, jun. , is paid. The sum is above 

;^ioo; therefore with propriety you may urge him 

to ship largely. I have not rec4 one shilling from 

Fauntleroy at Greenspring, nor a letter, except 3 

or 4 lines in Jan. '74 since he went on the estate. 

The tobacco is this year in much worse condition 

than ever it was, and will not sell for as much as it 

would have done by }4^ p. lb., if it had been put 

up neatly and free from sand and dirt, as it used to 

be. It would have been some satisfaction had I 

known what plan has been thot of to support the 

Negroes in clothing this and next year, and how I 

am to get anything from it for my own support. 

We have a report from Glasgow that L^ Dunmore 

is dead; should he not, I hope the Assembly when 

it meets will roast him well for his many vile and 

infamous governmental Acts. The Merchants and 
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Traders in London have agreed on a Petition to 
Parliament for redress of American Commerce. I 
was one of the Com'r for drawing it up and one for 
presenting it and managing it — therefore have had 
full opportunity of knowing. There is nothing 
very serious in this business, therefore do not expect 
any great good from it, for really nothing can rouse 
the goqd people here till they feel^ which is not 
the case at present, but will be woefully so in 12 
months. You must persevere in the plan adopted 
by the Congress and leave it to work here. My 
political sentiments are fully conveyed to R. H. L. 
by this opportunity which you will know. * * ** 

*From the Arthur Lee Papers in Harvard University. 

"We have also this day heard that .... the tea in y* Vir- 
ginia, Captain Easten, is burnt, and the ship ordered home in 
ballast. This, with intelligence this day by 4 ships from N. 
England, that all America is firm in supporting the resolutions 
of Congress, has amazingly staggered all our pitiful time serving 
merchants, and to morrow I expect at the meeting to be unani- 
mous." William Lee to Edward Browne, 3 January, 1775. 

"The merchants and traders in London are drawing up a 
petition to the H. of C. for redress of American grievances. In 
this they will be followed by many towns in the kingdom, but 
believe me, there is some cheat in this business, as the most 
ministerial merchants, &c., are busy est about it. You must 
know how much censured I was last year by almost every 
merchant here for endeavoring to get them to petition against 
the Boston port bill. I still bore my testimony against it, and 
the other Boston and Quebec Bills by petitioning both houses 
of Parliament and the king against them. You must not ex- 
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TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

London, 17 January, 1775. 
In confirmation of what has been wrote to you 
by this opportunity, I am now to inform you from 

pect full redress this session of P— t, as the people here do not 
yet feel enough to make them serious in applications in your 
favor. Adhere strictly to what the Congress has already agreed 
on, and depend upon it by next Winter, you will have many, 
many thousands at Westminster to fight for you. [l cannot too 
much urge you to pay no attention to the proceedings of the 
merchants. I am one of a Committee for drawing their petition, 
and can assure you it is only a blind to recover their lost repu- 
tation in America. They will not go any farther than the 
ministers choose, for there is a good understanding between 
them ; but this time next year they will feel so much that they 
will speak for themselves without ministerial orders ; therefore, 
do you attend to your manufactures, which will certainly save 
America." IVilliam Lee to Richard Lee, 9 January, 1775. 

" It is now determined by administration most assuredly not to 
relax in their measures against America ; the merchants have 
consequently become luke-warm and timid ; but there is a fire 
kindling among the people that will blaze most furious in about 
a year." William Lee to Edward Browne, 17 January, 1775. 

"F — n is stirring up a meeting of the merchants in London, 
who profess not to trouble themselves about the political dis- 
pute, and only pray in general for the care of their interest in 
America : and they chose what was called a good Committee, 
except the late Sheriff Lee, and one other person, who it is 
supposed will draw the rest farther than they intended." 
Hutchinson to Green, 10 January, 1775. 

"If the merchants had thought fit to interfere last winter, 
the distresses of this might certainly have been prevented; 
conciliatory measures would have taken place ; and they would 
have come with more dignity, and with far better effect, before 
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unquestioned authority, that last night a full 
Council was held on American measures, at which 
Lord Bute assisted, when it was determined to per- 
severe in every measure oppressive to America. I 

the trial of our strength than after. But a confidence in minis- 
ters, and a dread of the imputation of giving countenance to 
what those ministers called faction, rendered them all passive, 
and some worse than passive, in the plans then adopted. By 
means of this reserve, the authority of the mercantile interest, 
which ought to have supported with efficacy and power the op- 
position to the fatal cause of all this mischief, was pleaded 
against us, and we were obliged to stoop under the accumulated 
weight of all the interests in this kingdom. I never remember 
the opposition so totally abandoned as on that occasion. Now, 
as it was foreseen, they begin to stir, because they begin to feel. 
But still the same influence which hindered them from taking 
any previous measures to prevent their disaster, will, I fear, 
hinder them from taking any effectual measures to redress it. 
The meeting in London was large, and the sense of their situ- 
ation as lively as possible ; but as far as I could find, they had 
nothing like the sentiments of honest, free, and constitutional 
resentment, which Englishmen used formerly to feel against 
the authors of any public mischief; and they seemed to enter- 
tain full as great apprehensions of taking any steps displeasing 
to the authors of their grievances, as they showed desire of re- 
dressing them." Edmund Burke to Richard Champion, lo 
January, 1775. 

"The petition as it was first prepared by the merchants, was 
to the last degree cold and jejune. Not a word purporting the 
least dislike to the last Parliament. Not a syllable that indi- 
cated a preference of one system of American government over 
another. But Baker [William Baker, of Bradford-bury], with 
great address and perseverance, carried some distant reflection 
on the American laws, and some compliment on the beneficial 
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do not know, certainly, all their Plans, but in 
general I am told that some of them are foolish to 
an extreme. Time will show what they are.* 
The ministerial runners have beeii busy in the 

eiFects of the repeal of the statnp-act. This petition is far, and 
far enough, even now, from what in comnion sense it ought to 
be ; for by putting the whole of the sufferings of trade from the 
resistance of America, it sets the nation in a very humble, and, 
in truth, an abject state, in case of a concession. Had indeed 
the ministry been disposed, or any prevalent party in parlia- 
ment been disposed, to overturn the obnoxious acts, as being 
fundamentally unjust and impolitic, the merchants might come 
with great weight and propriety to speak of their effect upon 
trade. At present we have no reason assigned by those who 
have any strength, either within or without doors, for giving 
way, biit the opposition our acts have met with." Burke to 
the Marquis of Rockingham, 12 January, 1775. 

This plan of petitioning the king was attributed by the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham to William Lee's endeavors, but it was not 
acceptable to many of the merchants. Baker and David Bar- 
clay were opposed to it ; the West India planters and merchants 
refused to join iii it. 

* Bancroft (VII., 193) mentions a Cabinet meeting that was 
held on January 12th. " The current of its opinions drifted the 
minister into the war, which he wished to avoid. His col- 
leagues refused to find in the proceedings of Congress any hon- 
orable basis for conciliation. It was therefore resolved to inter- 
dict all commerce with the Americans; to protect the loyal, 
and to declare all others traitors and rebels. The vote was de- 
signed only to create division in the Colonies, but it involved a 
civil war." Parliameiit re-assembled on January igth, when, 
by his Majesty's command, the papers relating to the disturb- 
ances in North America were laid before it. On the 20th, the 
same matters were laid before the Lords by Lord Dartmouth. 
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city to-day, and the merchants who appeared fore- 
most in petitioning, which they were permitted to 
do, from the ministry having taken no decided 
part, and wishing for somebody to point out a path 
for them to get out of the scrape they were in, are 
now much puzzled how to act, so as to support 
their credit in America, and yet please their mas- 
ters here. Rely not on such wretched creatures, 
but persevere in your own measures; confirm and 
enlarge the Plan of the last Congress, and depend 
on it, 12 months must produce a Revolution here. 

Be not surprised if Resolutions in Parliament 
should pass, that the People of Massachusetts Bay 
are in a state of actual Rebellion.* They must be 
supported at every Point, or you are ruined. 
Again, I conjure yon, to be provided to resist 
Force by Force. Such a contest must terminate 
in your advantage. Farewell. 

Read, seal and forward as soon as possible the 
enclosed to Mrs. Rind.f 



TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

London, 20 Jan., 1775, 9 o'c. at night. 
This minute from the House of Lords. 
This day the Lords met according to adjonrn- 

* It was not until February 2°'i that North proposed an ad- 
dress to the king to declare that a rebellion existed in Massa- 
chusetts. 

t Printer of the Virginia Gazette. 
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ment, from the Xmas holidays at 3 o'c. The 
American papers were laid before the House, with- 
out any message from the King. 

Amongst them is the Congress petition to the 
King, the Resolutions and proceedings of Con- 
gress, with sundry other Papers. The titles being 
read. Lord Chatham got up, and speaking for an 
hour in an astonishing manner to me,* who never 
had the happiness of hearing him in public before, 
he moved that an address should be presented to 
the King, to remove the troops from Massachusetts 
Bay, as an earnest to America, that some conciliat- 
ing Plan was about to be adopted here;t (remem- 

*"He [Dr. Franklin] has seen in the course of life, some- 
times eloquence without wisdom, and often wisdom without 
eloquence ; in the present instance he sees both united, and 
both, he thinks, in the highest degree possible." Franklin to 
Earl Stanhope, 23 January, 1775. "I was quite charmed with 
Lord Chatham's speech in support of his motion. He im- 
pressed me with the highest idea of him, as a great and most 
able statesman." Franklin, Negotiations for effecting a Re- 
conciliation between Great Britain and the American Colonies. 

t For some reason Chatham wished there should be no little 
mystery attending his motion. On the i8th, Lady Chatham 
wrote of the "infinite pains taken to circulate an authoritative 
report, that you are determined to give yourself no trouble upon. 
American affairs, and that, for certain, you do not mean to. 
come to town" — a rumor that her husband characterized as 
" the impudent and ridiculous He of the hour." On the next 
day he wrote to Lord Stanhope, "Be so good as not to com- 
municate what my intended motion is to any one whatever ; 
but the more it is known and propagated that I am to make a 
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ber I speak from memory, after 6 hours standing in 
an immense crowd, without any refreshment but 
that of the mind); however, it appears of infinite 
importance that you should have some idea of the 
debate, as soon as possible, and the ship sails to^ 
morrow morning. 

He said, if the House adopted his motion, he had 
a Plan to propose, which he was sure would secure 
the dignity and supremacy of their country, and at 
the same time, be perfectly satisfactory to us. His 
plan, in short, is to disavow the right of taxation 
explicitly on the part of Great Britain; and, on the 
part of America, to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Parliament respecting navigation. 

In the course of his speech he said: "My Lords, 

motion relative to America the better." To Shelburne, he was 
somewhat more communicative. "It is an address to send im- 
mediate orders for removing the forces from Boston, as soon as 
the season may render the same practicable. This is only en- 
tering on the threshold of American business, and knocking at 
the door of a sleeping or confounded ministry. . . . Having 
had no communication of purposes from others, I have made 
none to any." He also informed Franklin of his intended 
step, and secured his presence. It is certain that his motion 
was a disagreeable surprise to some of the Rockingham Whigs, 
though it is not probable that a previous communication with 
them would have resulted in any agreement or united action, so 
divided was the party in opinion. As to Chatham's plan, see 
Franklin, Works (Bigelow's edition), V., 492. The motion was 
rejected by a vote of 68 to 18 — " a very handsome majority " 
the king wrote to North. 
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I have read Thucydides, and am somewhat ac- 
quainted with the history of the Roman and 
Grecian States, and I will be bold to say, that in 
their most brilliant Periods, they will lose by a 
comparison with the strength of argument, tem- 
per, elegance of composition, and deliberate firm- 
ness in the cause of liberty in the proceedings of 
the Congress at Philadelphia."* 

* " Soon after I had the pleasure of seeing you, I received the 
extracts from the votes and proceedings of the American Con- 
gress. I have not words to express my satisfaction that the 
Congress has conducted this most ardi*)us and delicate business 
with such mamly wisdom and calm resolution as do the highest 
honor to their deliberations. Very few are the things con- 
tained in their resolves that I could wish had been otherwise. 
Upon the whole, I think it must be evident to every unpreju- 
diced man in England who feels for the rights of mankind, that 
America, under all her oppressions and provocations, holds 
forth to us the most fair and just opening for restoring harmony 
and aflFectionate intercourse as heretofore." Lord Chatham to 
Stephen Sayre, 24 December, 1774. "The Congress is in high 
esteem here among all the friends of liberty, and their papers 
much admired ; perhaps nothing of the kind has been more 
thoroughly published, or more universally read. Lord Camden 
spoke highly of the Americans in general, and of the Congress 
particularly, in the House of Lords. Lord Chatham said that, 
taking the whole together, and considering the members of the 
Congress as the unsolicited, unbeseeched choice of a great, freCj 
and enlightened people, their unanimity, their moderation, and 
their wisdom, he thought it the most honorable assembly of 
men that had ever been known ; that the histories of Greece 
and Rome gave us nothing equal to it. Lord Shelburne would 
not admit that the Parliament of Britain could be comparable 
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He more than once, in his inimitable manner, 
declared that America ought not to submit to the 
iniquitous and tyrannic laws for its government; 
which, if carried into execution, must introduce 
Despotism there, and finally into this country. He 
also said, America had been greatly traduced and 
vilified^ by the wicked artifices of a puerile^ sleep- 
ing, and abandoned administration.'^ 

Said he, "If there is any of the King's ministers, 
who shall advise a continuance in these iniquitous 
measures, what shall I say? I must not say that 
the King is betrayed, but I will say that this coun- 
try is undone." On the whole, he did not * * * 

He observed that " there were 3,000,000 of men 
in America, who would not submit to despotic 
government, and must be joined by every Whig in 
this Kingdom, (the million he would not mention,) 
and by every man in Ireland. With a French and 
Spanish war hanging over our heads, what must 

with it, a Parliament obeying the dictates of a ministry who, in 
nine cases out of ten, were governed by the under-secretaries. " 
Franklin to Charles Thomson, 5 February, 1775. 

*The words really used were "sleeping and confounded 
ministry." " Ministers may satisfy themselves, and delude the 
public, with the report of what they call commercial bodies in 
America. They are not commercial ; they are your packers 
and factors : they live upon nothing — for I call commission noth- 
ing. I mean the ministerial authority for this American intelli- 
gence ; the runners for government, who are paid for their 
intelligence." Boyd. 
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be the fate of this devoted kingdom, if the present 
arbitrary American System be persevered in, he 
left every Lord to judge."* 

This motion and speech drew from Lord Suffolk 
a pretty explicit declaration (Lord Suffolk is one of 
the Secretarys of State,) that ministry had formed 
a Plan, which in due time would be opened by the 
Noble Lord in whose department it was; but he 
would go so far as to say, that it was not to recede, 
but to persevere, and carry into execution by force, 
all the late acts of Parliament; and he founded his 
hopes of success on the several Colonies being 
already disgusted by the Proceedings of the late 
Congress, and would not adhere to them. 

He gave the House to understand, that part ot 
the Plan was to increase the military in Boston, to 
destroy that town by bombardment, and to send 

*" This glorious spirit ofWhiggism animates three millions 
in America, who prefer poverty with liberty to gilded chains 
and sordid affluence ; and who will die in defence of their 
rights as men, as freemen. What shall oppose this spirit, aided 
by the congenial flame glowing in the breasts of every Whig in 
England, to the amount, I hope, of double the American num- 
bers? Ireland they have to a man. . . . On the other hand, 
every danger and hazard impend, to deter you from persever- 
ance in your present ruinous measures — foreign war hanging 
over your head by a slight and brittle thread : France and 
Spain watching your conduct, and waiting for the maturity of 
your errors ; — with a vigilant eye to America, and the temper of 
your colonies, more than to their own concerns, be they what 
they may." Boyd. 
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troops to every Colony to support the friends of 
government, as they are fashionably called, who 
conspire to destroy the Liberties of their country, 
viz: the Hutchinsons, Ingersolls, De Lanceys, etc.* 
Lord Littleton spoke next; abused America in 
dirty terms, well befitting such a Demon as he is: 
applauded administration, but * * * -(- 

* In a conversation with Hutchinson on the 22A, Lord Suffolk 
owned "he looked upon an attempt to enforce internal taxa- 
tion desperate : asked what effect an explicit declaration of 
Parliament would have, setting forth the reasonableness of the 
Americans contributing to the support of Government, and de- 
claring that upon such contribution by the respective Assem- 
blies, it was the determination the acts, except such as regu- 
lated trade, should be repealed ; and that the monies raised by 
such Acts as remained in force, should be applied to the sup- 
port of the Government where it was raised? But he started 
objections ; and particularly that of the Colonies taking advan- 
tage of such a declaration as a concession ; and insisting more 
vigorously on the rest of their claims. ' ' 

t The rest of this letter is missing. Burke outlined the debate 
in his letter to a Committee of Bristol, 20 January, 1775. 

"The London merchants have presented two petitions to the 
House of Commons, of which you have the copies ; the papers 
will show our conduct on our second petition being ordered to 
lye on the table. We are to persevere with a third petition to 
je House of Commons, or one to the House of Lords, perhaps 
more than one to both Houses; besides application to the 
throne. Glasgow has petitioned in plainer language than any 
other place — Whitehaven, Manchester, Liverpool, Dudley, 
Staffordshire, Birmingham, one in favor of America, and 
another under the patronage of Bolton, who has rivall'd Pinch- 
back as the K — g's Toyman, insists on enforcing the acts of 
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TO WILLIAM HICKS. 

London, 27 Januaty, 1775. 
* * * I have not seen any petition from White- 
haven, and do suppose there is some mistake in 
the business, as Mr. James Lowther sent to me on 
Tuesday last, desiring I would let him see the 
Whitehaven petition, which he understood I had 
received from you. The most spirited petition yet 
presented is come from Glasgow; it is evident from 
the temper and conduct of the King's servants that 
moderation and gentle words will not answer with 
them. The people must at length, for self-preser- 
vation, speak with that dignity and freedom which 
is their birthright, or else they, viz* the ministers, 
will certainly involve us in a civil war, from which 
evil I hope the Almighty will deliver us. You 
have herewith a copy of our first petition, which 

Parliament ; Norwich, two strong ones from Bristol, and many 
others expected, are the petitions in favor of a reconciliation 
with America ; besides a strong petition from the whole body 
of W. India merchants and planters united. Notwithstanding 
all this, the ministers under the direction of G. — must perse- 
vere, and a civil war in my ppinion is unavoidable. The min- 
ister's Majority in the House of Commons is still near 3 to I, 
which will encourage them to go on. 

" Since the foregoing I am informed that one part of the min- 
ister's plan is to procure an act of Parliament to shut up every 
American port." William Lee to Edward Browne, 30 Janu- 
ary, 1775. The debate on the Merchants' petition is summar- 
ized in I. Hutchinson, Dairy and Letters 0/ Thomas Hutchin- 
son, 360. 
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by a ministerial trick was put into such a train as 
to have no effect; therefore, yesterday, we pre- 
sented another petition praying that the house 
would not come to any determination on American 
affairs, until we had been fully heard in support of 
the allegations in our first petition. This was 
ordered to lye ou the table. This day we were 
called on to come to the bar, which we waived, 
telling the House very explicitly, that we would 
not go into the examination until the prayer of our 
petition delivered yesterday was agreed to. The 
ministers must comply at last, if the merchants, 
etc., thro' the Island do but persevere in a manly 
way.* 

* "Yesterday being the day appointed for readiug the papers 
in the H. of Commons, a second Petition was presented from 
the Merchts of much the same tenor as the former, which was 
rejected by 250 to 89 ; and then another from Bollan, Franklin 
and Lee, praying that the petition from the Congress to the 
King might be then read ; and this was rejected by 218 against 
67. These two petitions took till ten o'clock, so that the papers 
are not yet read." Hutchinson to Gage, 27 January, 1775. 

"I find that the merchants trading to North America and 
the West Indies, are petitioning Parliament. Their applica- 
tions are ill-timed, and will prove ineffectual. Had they joined 
us in our peiition, we had assurances that the corporation of 
London would immediately have followed the example. This 
would have put all the manufacturing towns in motion, and 
some good might have been done. The truth is, they are, in 
general, puffed up with pride and unmindful of the interest of 
their employers. 

"The tea, which has occasioned so much trouble, would never 
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TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

London, id February, 1775. 
My dear Brother : 

* * * Since the 4th of January, I have, as a 
Committee man, been every day engaged with the 
Merchants' Petitions to the Houses of Parliament 
for Redress of American Grievances; insomuch 
that I have never got to bed 'till one o'clock in the 
morning, and frequently not sooner than 3 or 4 
o'clock. * * * 

Tho' the merchants have been unsuccessful in 
their application to the Lords and Commons, we 
are now preparing a Petition to the Throne; if that 
has no effect, we shall at last appeal to the People 
at large, who, we do- not doubt, will pay some at- 
tention to us. 

You have the Magazine and Papers, which will 
show you our Political Madness, and the wicked- 
ness of our ministers, &c. ; to them I refer you, as 
well as to those sent pT the Jett, Capt? Gibson, 
which you had better send for, as soon as she 

have been sent to America, bad not many of these gentlemen 
oflFered themselves as security for it. The India company, by 
requiring security, showed that they knew how obnoxious a 
measure it was ; but the merchants, who ought to be the 
natural guardians of the interests of America, submitted to the 
infamy of becoming parties in the attempt against us." Ralph 
Izard to Thomas Lynch, 14 February, 1775. 
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arrives at Leeds Town, if they are not come to 
hand before you receive this. * * * * 

*" Being one of the merchants' committee, and having every 
day since the 4th January been employed in the business of 
our several petitions to the two houses of Parliament, and the 
General Meeting having last night determined on a petition to 
the Throne, since those to the two houses have been ineffec- 
tual." W. Lee to Edward Browne, 9 February, 1775. "To^ 
morrow the corporation of London intends also to petition the 
Throne for redress of American grievances. In a little time I 
expect a full appeal will be made to the people at large in your 
behalf. That is the only body now that has any virtue in 
it. . Your own judgment will tell you what line is proper 
for you to pursue in politics — submit to be slaves, or persevere 
to be freemen. Col. G. Corbin will, I believe, succeed Jn? 
Page, Esqr, as Councillor, for no reasonable man in such times 
as these would wish his friend in such a post." W. Lee to 
Richard Lee, 9, February, 1775. "The prospect is most un- 
happy, for the two houses have, by an address to the Throne, 
in fact declared war against America. Gen'ls Burgoyne, Clin- 
ton and Howe are going with 6000 troops to Boston, with a 
number of ships and vessels of war to stop all the American 
ports. In one year I expect this country will be in arms. You 
may easily judge from this that you have but one line of con- 
duct to pursue. Unanimity and perseverance will do wonders. " 
W. Lee to Col. John Tayloe, 10 February, 1775. "The Amer- 
ican Merchants in London have been acting a part meerly to 
please their correspondents ; the Petition to the Commons, the 
Lords, and then the King, being a meer piece of form, and I 
have been told that one of the three merchants who carried up 
the latter, after he had delivered it, said to the other, ' I am 
glad I am clear of it,' so loud that the Queen heard what he 
said." — Hutchinson to his brother, April, 1775. 
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TO FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT tEE. 

LoNnoN, 25 February, 1775. 
My dear Brother: 

Cap^ Dobbie has just told me that he goes to- 
morrow, so I eannot say much; for Politics refer 
to the inclosures. I am so convinced, and from the 
best information, that there is no real change in- 
tended here in the political plans formed against 
America, that I shall make none in my mercantile 
plans, which have been already communicated to 
you. Cap' Outram goes in 8 or lodaies, but I have 
not been able to get a charter in him, therefore 
shall, as soon as possible, send a ship out to be 
loaded, in James, York or Rappahannock as you 
may advise. I think my account sales this year 
will give me the preference on Rap^ —therefore am 
much concerned that my continued engagement, 
ever since the beginning of Jan^ in the Public 
concerns respecting America prevents me from 
sending them now. My correspondents will, I 
hope, excuse me; it seems to me that 3 or 4 hhds. 
might be got consigned on York River, and as 
many on RapV^, besides what the Adventure brings, 
therefore shall provide ships accordingly, if they 
can be had on reasonable Terms, which is not the 
case at present; but you may be assured of my 
sending one at least, by the middle of next month, 
from hence, of 4 or 5 hhds., which I am sure may 
be easily loaded, aud wish you to be prepared for. 
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Dan'. Tibbs of Westmoreland drew a bill on me 
for ;^io, which, when due, was not bro't for pay- 
ment; whether it is lost, or gone back I cannot 
tell, tho' it has been due ever since the loth of 
Jany. Should this bill be sent back, 'tis not my 
fault, as I should certainly have paid it, if I had 
seen it, when it became due. All this you will be so 
good as to inform M^ Tibbs of as soon as an oppor- 
tunity offers, tho' he cannot complain as he never 
wrote me any letter about the bill or his tobacco. 
I shall write you often, therefore shall conclude, 
with Mine, MT= Lee's and the little Patriot's Love 
to all at Menoken, and sending you some Rhubarb 
seed, to be sowed, as soon as you get it, in good 
soil, where, well cultivated and secured from the 
extreme severity of the Winter weather, it will in 
3 years produce a fine root, better than any you can 
import. This grew in England. Some silkworms' 
Eggs, for MT= Lee's amusement, which our BT 
Templar bro't from Italy; and some most excellent 
Rock Cantalupe Musk Melon seed, which you are 
to divide with our Bro. Thos. Ludwell and Rich? 
Henry. Farewell — * 



TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

London, 25 February, 1775. 
Tho' much political intelligence is sent to Phila- 

* From tbe Arthur Lee Papers in Harvard University. 
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delphia to meet you on the Congress, I must with 
only a moment's time inclose you an attested copy 
of your Governor's letter to Lord Dartmouth.* 
Another attested copy shall be sent to the Speaker 
and Treasurer; you will judge whether it may not 
be proper to publish it, which may easily be done 
in Pennsylvania or Maryland, if the Virginia 
printers refuse. The malignancy of it and the 
wickedness in urging your enemies to persevere in 
their plans of despotism against America should 
certainly be exposed, that the minds of men may 
be disposed in time to seize his person, when the 
first blow is struck in America, and keep it in safe 
custody to answer for the life of any American — 
life for life. This conduct should be pursued in 
every Colony, and also to seize on every K — g's 
Officer. Jay, one of the Delegates from New York 
to the last Congress, has by letter betrayed its 
secrets to administration here:t this can't be abso- 
lutely proved, because his letters cannot be come 
at, but the ministers have asserted it, therefore 

*Lord Dunmore's letter, dated 24 December, 1774, is printed 
in Force, American Archives, Fourth Series, I., 1061. 

t This charge against Jay was current in London at this time. 
"Permit me to hint to you that it is whispered here by minis- 
terial people that yourself and Mr. Jay, of New York, are 
friends to their measures, and give them private intelligence of 
the views of the popular or country part in America. I do not 
believe this ; but I thought it a duty of friendship to acquaint 
you with the report." Franklin to Galloway, 25 February, 1775. 
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should he again be appointed, it may be necessary 
to administer an oath of secresy to each member. 
Gov^ Golden, Watts, DeL,ancy, White * one of the 
Council, M?Evers,t and Lottf the Treasurer of 
New York, have written that they will support the 
ministerial and forming schemes to create a divis- 
ion among the Colonies, and plans against Amer- 
ica ; on receiving these advices from N. Y. and 
Virg? , together with opposition here gaining 
ground every day, L,^ North bro't forward his 
motion, the 2o*? instant in the H. of Commons 
which you have herewith; in order that he might 
easily get the bill passed for starving the 4 New 
England governments and quiet the minds of 
people here, 'till his plans were carried into exe- 
cution, and at the same time divide America as 
the N. York Traitors had advised. Tho' the 
motion is so palpably delusive and means — noth- 
ing good; for it is not binding even if it had been 
expressed in explicit terms, yet by finesse inserting 
in all the papers at first that it was fully giving up 
to America the right of taxation, and that every- 
thing was to be amicably settled, it run like wild- 

* Henry White, a prominent merchant of New-York: a sketch 
of him may be found in Sabine, Loyalists of the American 
Revolution. 

t A merchant named James McEvers was stamp agent of the 
Colony in 1765. 

t Abraham Lott. Died in 1794. 
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fire in the minds of men that it was so; and when 
the true motion came out, the original impression 
was so fixed that people still conceived it to mean 
what in their own minds, they at first believed; 
this delusion is however wearing off and from the 
genius of the people I do expect they will soon be 
more violent than ever against the ministry. This 
plan you may be assured was devised by L,^? North, 
Bute and Jenkinson only. — However to prevent 
your being deceived by false appearances, depend 
on the following to be the plan adopted and that 
will for a time at least be pursued agt America. 
The Ministers, alarmed at the conduct of Virg? and 
encouraged by the Traitors already mentioned in 
• New York, have determined to send the troops 
now embarking under Gen'.^ Howe, Clinton, and 
Burgoyne to New York, which is to be a place of 
Arms, to secure that Colony with the assistance of 
DeLancy, Colden, Watts,* etc, and to prevent any 
communication or assistance from Virg? , or any of 
the other Colonies getting to New England. The 
Bill inclosed is to pass into a Law and L^ North 
declared in the House of Commons that the same 
restrictions were soon to be extended to the other 
Colonies. But I am as well convinced as I am of 
my existence that if New York joins cordially with 
the other Colonies, and you all continue firmly 

* John Watts and Oliver DeL,ancy. See Sabine. 
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united and prepared for the last event, the Minis- 
ters will instantly retract, for they will never dare 
to advance or even to continue the present system, 
if all America is united. 'Tis worth all your at- 
tention to secure N. York; but should that Colony 
fail the common cause, still all the rest should per- 
severe and cut off all intercourse with the town of 
N. Y., which in twelve months would bring the 
gentry there to their senses, as their trade would 
by such a step be almost totally destroyed. In 
every Colony as soon as the Assemblies meet they 
should pass an Act, to bind every County to keep 
at its expence a magazine of Arms and Ammuni- 
tion in the body of each County, besides what each 
militia man is obliged to keep in his own posses- 
sion. The County Courts to be authorized to give 
premiums for encouraging Woolen and Linen Man- 
ufactures. 

Think of my plan for emancipating the Negroes 
and abolishing every kind of Slavery in America. 
The inclosed letter you will make such prudent use 
of as you may think expedient. Among the mer- 
chants here you have some incorrigible enemies — 
viz.: all the New England Merchants except M^ 
Bromfield; John Blackburn of Pigon & Booth, New 
York & Phil? Merchants; Lanci. Girt & Thos. & 
Rowland Hunt, Virg? Mercht^; Jn? Nutt & Chris? 
Rolleston of the house of Neuffville & Rolleston, 
So. Carolina Merch'.' . These men sh? be stigma- 
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tized in America; particularly Mr Lane'. Girt who 
being one of the' Merchants Com? at this time, 
never attends, but when it is to carry some minis- 
terial point, and then shows the most rancorous 
malignity against America and the people there, 
that you can possibly conceive. This ought to be 
fully known in Virginia, tho' not that it comes 
from me. While the ministers reward their parti- 
sans amply, you will contend on very unequal 
ground, if you reward the same infamous tools by 
placing your property and confidence in their 
hands. I shall be always ready, if called upon 
properly to state openly some part of his Conduct; 
one in particular respecting the Merchants' last 
petition to the H. of C. which you have inclosed. 
You may assert with confidence that he has in 
every instance, when present, opposed any senti- 
ment or expression being introduced into our peti- 
tions that should convey to the world an idea of 
our taking any part with America, or hinting that 
we tho't them oppressed or injured — that he has 
always endeavored to get the most servile ideas 
introduced to flatter administration and implore 
their gracious protection. In the last petition par- 
ticularly he wished us to assent indirectly to the 
wicked and bloody address of the two houses, to the 
declaration that Massachusetts Bay was in rebel- 
lion, and that the other Colonies were aiding and 
abetting them. For the truth of this refer enquir- 
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ers to MT Bromfield, Mr Wooldridge,* MT I^ee or 
Mr Molleson, all members of the Committee.f 

FRANKLIN'S PROPOSITION. 
Early in December, 1774, Franklin had drawn up his " Hints," 
embodying what he considered should constitute a reconcilia- 
tion between the mother country and her colonies, and a plan 
for their future relations. In this paper he suggested that "in 
consideration of the Americans maintaining their own peace 
establishment, and the monopoly Britain is to have of their 
commerce, no requisition to bfe made from them in time of 
peace." So cogent were Franklin's reasons for demanding 
such a measure, that Barclay and Fothergill agreed to it with 
little objection. These Hints reached the ministers, as was in- 
tended they should, and were by some of their followers thought 
"too hard." Some time later Franklin was made acquainted 
with Lord Howe, and at his request drew up a second paper, 
for a like purpose of exposing what the colonies desired or 
might accede to, in the belief that the ministers were sincerely 
desirous of reaching some accommodation. Howe, either of 
his own accord, or at the instigation of the ministers, was pos- 
ing as a peace maker, and had already conceived the scheme of 
Commissioners to America, a. scheme that long amused the 
English, and accomplished nothing in America. He had been 
made acquainted with the "Hints" of Franklin, and expressed 
his opinion very decidedly that there was no likelihood of their 
admission. The petition of the Congress citing their grie\ances 
had been received in England, and little could be added to 
that ; but Franklin drew up another paper, and on the aids 

*In July, 1777, Thomas Wooldridge was gazetted as a bank- 
rupt. He was described as " of the Crescent, London, Merchant 
(Partner with Abraham Lott, of the City of New York, in North 
America, Merchant, surviving partner of William Kelly, late of 
the Crescent aforesaid, Merchant, deceased)." 

t From the Arthur Lee Papers in Harvard University. 
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said : "Then let requisition be made to the Congress of suph 
points as government wishes to obtain for its future security, 
for aids, for the advantage of general commerce, for reparation 
to the India Company," etc., etc. 

"A generous confidence thus placed in the colonies will give 
ground to the friends of government there, in their endeavors 
to procure from America every reasonable concession, or en- 
gagement, and every substantial aid, that can fairly be desired." 

This Franklin thought covered the project of aids designed in 
his former paper, and not until the opening of Parliament was 
he told by Lord Howe that his propositions " were not such as 
probably could be accepted." Howe doubtless at once com- 
municated them to the ministers, but he was not very deep in 
their confidence, for they had given him nothing but general 
phrases, and left him in the dark as to their real sentiments. 
To Dr. Fothergill, Lord Dartmouth had said that some of the 
Hints appeared reasonable, but others were inadmissible or im- 
practicable. So that when Parliament assembled, there had not 
been framed by the ministers so definite a plan, either of recon- 
ciliation or aggression, as could be communicated to their ad- 
herents, and the bare submission of the American papers was 
deemed as far as they would go for the present. 

Nor was the opposition any the better prepared with a policy. 
Hutchinson, a partisan of the administration and a very good 
exponent of what was going on ift the government circles, re- 
corded in his letters (lo January) that the plan of the opposition 
was "to propose nothing themselves, but to inflame the minds 
of the people against everything proposed by administration." 
Lord Chatham made his motion to withdraw the troops from 
Boston without consultation with any of his party or of his fol- 
lowers ; and as late as the 29th had not received from or made 
to others any communication of purposes. Apart from Chat- 
ham there was no person in oppositi6n willing to bring forward 
a plan, and there was much reason for the taunts thrown out 
by the ministerialists at them for criticising when they had 
nothing to propose. 
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That Franklin's propositions bad exerted no little influence 
in the Cabinet is proved by the existence of a minute found 
among Lord Dartmouth's papers; curious aud interesting as 
evidencing a very early intention of the ministers to offer a 
measure of reconciliation. 

A minute of a Cabinet meeting, held January 2ist, at the 
house of the Earl of Sandwich, notes as present the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Lord President, the Earls of Sandwich, Dartmouth, 
Suffolk, Rochford, and Lord North. It was agreed "that an 
address be proposed to the two Houses of Parliament to declare 
that if the Colonies shall make sufficient and permanent provi- 
sion for the support of the civil government and administration 
of justice, and for the defence and protection of the said Colo- 
nies, and in time of war contribute extraordinary supplies in a 
reasonable proportion to what is raised by Great Britain, we 
will in that case desist from the exercise of the power of taxa- 
tion, except for commercial purposes only, and that whenever 
a proposition of this kind shall be made by any of the Colonies 
we will enter into the consideration of proper laws for that pur- 
pose, and in the meanwhile to entreat his Majesty to take the 
most effectual methods to enforce due obedience to the laws 
and authority of the supreme legislature of Great Britain." 

In the debates on his motion, Chatham had said that he had 
thought long and closely upon the subject of reconciliation, 
and would soon lay before the Lords his plan. This plan was 
shown to Lord Camden before Franklin saw it on the 27th ; and 
on the 29th it had been thrown into the form of a bill, as Chat- 
ham wished to present it at an early day, naming February i. 
This was done, and at the suggestion of Dartmouth, who very 
properly regarded the subject as of too great importance to be 
decided by an immediate vote, the bill was laid on the table for 
consideration — a decision that was soon reversed, and the bill re- 
jected as involvingtoo great a concession. This result was some- 
what remarkable, in the face of the Cabinet minute. Chatham's 
bill emphasized the power of Parliament to make laws binding 
on Colonies where the imperial crown was concerned ; it asserted 
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the right of Parliament to regulate trade and navigation ; and it 
stipulated for a free grant of a certain perpetual revenue to be 
subject to the disposition of the British Parliament. This was 
going further than the Cabinet scheme, and apart from the pro- 
vision for a Colonial Congress, was more in alignment with the 
wishes of the extremists of the administration's followers. With 
a little amendment, it could have been made of a scope that the 
Cabinet minute intended, and, indeed, so far as a measure of con- 
cession, it was quite as well calculated not to quiet the disturb- 
ances in America. It may be doubted if any act of Parliament 
•would have been accepted as an honest and sincere, as well as 
final, settlement of the controversy. 

Some days afterward (February 4th) Franklin was told that 
his "Hints" had been considered by administration, and sev- 
eral of them thought reasonable, and others might be admitted 
with small amendments. The sections covering the granting of 
aids were approved, but the news from America was turning the 
administration more to thoughts of war than conciliation. It 
was not until February 2Dth that the decision of the Cabinet 
was made known to Parliament, and Lord North introduced it 
as a motion of reconciliation : 

"That it is the opinion of this committee, that when the 
Governor, Council, and Assembly, or the General Court of his 
Majesty's provinces or colonies shall propose to make provision 
according to their respective conditions, circumstances, and 
situations, for contributing their proportion to the common de- 
fence, such proportion to be raised under the authority of the 
General Court or General Assembly of such province or colony, 
and disposable by Parliament, and shall engage to make provi- 
sion also for the support of the civil government and the ad- 
ministration of justice in such province or colony, it will be 
proper, if such proposal shall be approved by his Majesty in 
Parliament, and for so long as such provision shall be made ac- 
cordingly, to forbear, in respect of such province or colony, to 
levy any duties, tax, or assessment, or to impose any further 
duty, tax, or assessment, except only such duties as it may be 
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expedient to impose for the regulation of commerce ; the net 
produce of the duties l^st mentioned to be carried to the ac- 
count of such province, colony, or plantation, exclusively." 

Franklin was quite correct in his belief that the motion was 
not submitted as originally framed, for the first form was the 
Cabinet decision, so strangely overlooked by Bancroft. On 
January 22d Lord Suffolk — who was at the Cabinet meeting of 
the 2ist — asked Hutchinson some leading questions based upon 
the decision of the Cabinet (note, page 120, ante.), and sug- 
gested the abandonment of an attempt to impose internal 
duties — an idea of Franklin. But Hutchinson also was told by 
Mauduit on February 17th, that " Lord D[artmouth] had 
drawn a different way from all the rest [of the Ministers] ; and 
they have so far conceded to him, as that Parliam* in some 
way or other should signify that if the Assemblies will agree to 
comply with such requisitions as shall be judged fit, that then 
Parliament will dispense with its rights of taxation." Three 
days later the motion was made by North, who had the appro- 
bation of the King, but had taken his following by surprise. 
In the debate there were times when it was thought the Minis- 
ter must suffer defeat, so strong was the opposition ranged 
against him. The friends of government opposed it because it 
was a concession ; Burke, because it was no concession. Lord 
Dartmouth thought it should be expressed in terms more pre- 
cise ; and Hutchinson deemed it " a very poor performance, 
and dishonors administration." The motion was carried by a 
majority of i65. Franklin's criticism may be seen in his Writ- 
ing's, Bigelow's edition, V., 524. 

"Since Lord North's motion on Monday last, the 20th inst., 
of which you will have a full account from Wm. Dawson, 
things have been at a stand, and the buyers of tobacco hang 
their heads, thinking the price must fall. I know better, there- 
fore proceed on the plan formerly settled, for be assured the 
ministerial plan of enslaving America will be pursued without 
one moment's relaxation ; this motion was a. trick to keep 
things quiet awhile here, which were just rising into a flame, 
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and to deceive and divide the Americans. I am as certain as 
that I exist, that the plan of war again^ America is at this mo- 
ment positively determined at Buckingham House." IV. Lee 
to Edward Browne, 25 February, 1775. 



TO FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT LEE. 

London, i March, 1775. 
This goes to the Dow \ns to\ catch Cap^ Dobbie. 
MT Pross's letter please to forward as soon as pos- 
sible. The inclosed paper will give you a true 
Idea of Lord North's motion, that is, what he 
meant by it. Last night we were heard and pro- 
duced evidence at the Bar of the House of Com- 
mons against the Fish Bill as 'tis called, of which 
you have a copy. Our evidentpe has embarrassed 
the Minister, but still I think the Bill will pass 
which will embarrass him still more in this Coun- 
try. L? North's resolution was reported to y? 
House from the Committee last Monday, and 
passed after long debates. * Its fallacy is now well 

* The bill for restraining the trade of the New England colo- 
nies was brought into the House on February 17th, and or- 
dered to be printed. It was read a second time on the 25th, 
and passed to be engrossed on March 6th, by a vote of 215 to 
61. 

" In the morning called upon Mr. Ellis, who informed me 
the Resolve upon Lord North's motion passed the night before 
without a division : that Burke, Dunning, and some others were 
absent : that Lord North was explicit that if the Colonies, upon 
this offer, would not pass any acts for raising money, he would 
continue the tax acts." Hutchinson's Diary, 28 February, 
1775- 
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understood here, and instead of serving his purpose, 
has made him weaker, as I always expected it 
wou'd. The War preparations are still carrying 
on against America. The troops are designed to 
embark from Ireland in all this month but they 
■will hardly get to Boston or New York before the 
Middle or the latter end of May. You must take 
care of yourselves. By all means preserve union 
among the Colonies and you will be safe. The 
Packet which arrived yesterday has destroyed in 
great measure the ministers' hopes of seducing 
New York, for tho' the Assembly would not con- 
firm the proceedings of the Congress, the Commit- 
tee unanimously resolved to adhere to the associa- 
tion. You must exert yourself for me this year as 
we shall have nothing to do the next. Farewell. * 



TO RALPH IZARD. 

London, 4 Marcli, 1775. 
Dear Sir : 

I received your favor from Naples and forwarded 
your letter to Philadelphia. 

You are quite mistaken in supposing anything 
conciliatory towards America is intended. The 
ministers, with their leader, are violently blowing 
the coals into a flame, that will lay waste the whole 
British Empire. From the destruction of so vast a 

* From the Arthur Lee Papers in Harvard University. 
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body, new empires and new systems of government 
must arise. In short a civil war is inevitable. 

Large numbers of troops and ships of war, are 
preparing to go to Boston and New York; a bill 
will finally pass the House of Commons on Monday 
to stop all the New England fisheries, to prevent 
those four governments from having a commercial 
intercourse with the other provinces and colonies, 
or any part of the world, but Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British West Indies. 

In a few days another bill is to be brought into 
the House of Commons, extending the same re- 
strictions to all the other colonies. 

America seems firm in preparing for the last 
event. The assembly of Jamaica has petitioned 
the King in stronger and plainer terms than the 
Continental Congress. * 

Best compliments to yourself and Mrs. Izard. 



TO ROBERT CARTER NICHOLAS. 

London, 6 March, 1775. 
Dear Sir: 

I thank you for the pamphlet you sent me, which 
Lord Chatham says (to whom I sent it) is extremely 
well written and in the. arg\\m^T\t unanswerable.'\ 

* Printed in Force, American Archives, Fourth Series, I., 
1072. 
t Considerations on the Present State of Virginia examined. 
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Your favor of Sept. 27 did not come to hand till 
January. It gives me much concern that you can- 
not give "any useful attention to my estate," but 
as your own immediate concerns employ so much 
of your time, I must submit with patience. You 
have enclosed a copy of Lord Dunraore's letter to 
Lord Dartmouth as lay'd before Parliament. A 
copy authenticated by a member of the H. of C, is 
sent to y? speaker by my brother Arthur, that the 
Assembly may take notice of it, if upon delibera- 
tion it is thought proper. The direct charge of dis- 
honesty against the whole Colony, and particularly 
against the Gentlemen, has done much injury to 
the American cause, and left very unfavorable im- 
pressions of Virginian virtues in most men's minds. 
I shall make no farther comment, but leave it to 
your better understanding and the feelings of your 
own breast. The prospect of American affairs is 
more dreadful than ever; you are all by implication 
declared to be in a state of rebellion; ships of war 
and soldiers are preparing to go from hence to Bos- 
ton and N. York. A bill passes the House of 
Commons this day to prohibit the 4 New England 
governments from catching even a single fish to 
eat after the first day of July next, from having 
any commercial connection from the other colonies, 
and from any trade whatsoever with any part of the 
world except Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
West Indies. The merchants are doing with faint- 
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ness and languor what they ought to have done 
with spirit last year, and which I believe their 
feelings and necessities will compel them to do 
with firmness and manly fortitude next year. 
Your sincere friends have not been idle, and the 
opposition in Parliament, as well as out of it, would 
have been much more tremendous to the ministry, 
had not an idea been artfully insinuated into the 
minds of men, that the Americans want both spirit 
to fight and virtue to persevere even in their com- 
mercial opposition. * I trust they will in both prove 
themselves worthy descendants of their memorable 
progenitors. I inclose you a paper which contains 
a motion of Lord North's and the truest accounts 

* " I will sport a line or two on public affairs. I call it sport- 
ing because you must be very sensible of the inability of our 
profligate and abandoned ministers to carry their schemes into 
execution, of enslaving America, provided you have but com- 
mon fortitude to support your liberties. The ministers are de- 
termined to try your metal and the ultima ratio Regum is to 
settle the dispute. You have been called cowards by a Colo, 
Grant, that commanded and was taken prisoner at Fort du 
Quesne, in the House of Commons, and by Lord Sandwich in 
the House of Lords ; you have been declared guilty of high 
treason by the two Houses of Parliament in their address to the 
King, and by his Majesty indirectly accused of rebellion. 
Under these circumstances common sense points out the only 
reasonable line of conduct. Force, of course, should meet with 
force. The Spaniards will surely be upon us very soon. But, 
at all events, you must not yield your liberties, even till the last 
gasp. If you do, I will no longer be a Virginian or your duti- 
ful godson." William Lee to London Carter, 19 May, 1775. 
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published of what he said on the occasion, as 
well as others. You will see the only motive was 
to divide the Americans themselves and their 
friends here, so as to carry the diabolical minis- 
terial designs of despotism into execution with the 
greater ease. Nothing shows more fully the ex- 
treme unwillingness that 9 men out of 10 have to 
persevere in this horrible dispute with America, 
which all men see, if continued, must terminate in 
the independence of America and the destruction 
of England, than the avidity with which the mo- 
tion was at first swallowed out of doors, as thinking 
the ministry really meant an accommodation; but 
now the cloven foot appears to every one, which 
was at first only discovered by a few, and wonder- 
ful disquietude again prevails. Your own judg- 
ment on the spot can best direct what is proper to 
be done, but for my own part, I would persevere 
even to the loss of life and everything else, rather 
than submit to the most horrible of all slavery, 
which is intended for you. Should you yield, the 
lowest cow-herds in Scotland will be your task- 
masters in every department, and for them you will 
be worse than "hewers of wood and drawers of 
water."* Mrs. Lee joins me in every good wish 
for yourself and Mrs. Nicholas, trusting you will 

* In another letter he expresses the hope that the Americans 
will not become "hewers of wood and drawers of water" for 
"every Scotch shoeblack." 
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finti virtue enough in America to preserve the in- 
estimable blessing of Liberty to her sons. 

Besides the part of Lord Dunmore's letter of 
which you have a copy, and which is all that min- 
istry tho't proper to communicate to Parliament, I 
am informed by unquestionable authority, that he, 
Lord Dunmore, has wrote to the ministry that the 
negroes have a notion the King intends to make 
them all free, and that the Associations, Congress 
and Conventions are all contrivances of their mas- 
ters to prevent the King's good intentions towards 
them and keep them still slaves; that from this 
circumstance, it is probable they will rise and give 
their masters employment enough to keep them 
from opposing the ministerial measures. These 
may not be his precise words, but the meaning is 
the same. The folly of this plan is only to be 
equalled by its wickedness, since a proper execu- 
tion of the patrol law will entirely defeat it, and I 
have no doubt you will take care that this law 
shall be properly executed through the colony. 
It is not agreeable to have one's name mentioned 
as an authority in such points, but if the public 
good, in your opinion and that of the other friends 
of Liberty, should adsoluiefy require it, I shall have 
no objection to being mentioned, as in my opinion 
the public weal ought ever to be superior to every 
private consideration. I do not know Capt. Foy,* 

* Foy was the private secretary of Dunmore, and vastly un- 
popular in Virginia. 
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nor have I ever seen him, but some here who knew 
him well have told me it is their opinion the above 
is a plan of his, and that it is very probable he is 
now with the Governor's assistance laying the 
foundation of carrying it into execution. This, 
however, is only conjecture, but very proper for 
you to keep an attentive eye on. Perhaps the best 
method of defeating so dreadful a scheme as is 
planning against you, would be to emancipate all 
the negroes yourself by act of Assembly, and instead 
of their being slaves, make them your tenants. 
This I acknowledge is a bold idea, but still I am 
convinced the more you think of it [the better you 
will like it]. I have a large stake in this business, 
yet would freely give my consent. 



TO JOHN BALLENDINE & COMPANY. 

London, 6 March, 1775. 
Gentlemen : 

I have to apologize for not answering sooner 
your very obliging favor of the 9th ulto., covering 
Mr. Cale & Co. draft on Howitt & Co., which 
should have been done had not every moment of 
my time been employed in our public affairs. In 
answer to your question about Virginia and Mary- 
land, however disposed they might have been to 
renew their commerce with us, and to pay their 
debts, they will now be absolutely prevented from 
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both, and driven to the wall with the New Eng- 
land governments, by a bill that is in a few days to 
be brought into the House of Comuions restricting 
their trade and commerce, as that of New England 
is by the Fishing Bill passed the House of Com- 
mons this day: so that there cannot be a doubt of 
all American Commerce for ever ceasing- nntil the 
present ministerial system is entirely reversed. 
Your town has a great stake in this business, 
every shilling of which will be inevitably lost and 
sacrificed in the contest for a feather, unless a 
change very shortly takes place here; therefore it 
is high time the American merchants should bestir 
themselves seriously. 

Little has been done here in the tobacco way for 
some time past, but we are informed the French 
have wisely taken advantage of the calm produced 
by Lord North's insidious motion, and bo't 6000 
hhd. of tobacco in Glasgow at 3d. The next time 
they come to market 3^ must be the price, which 
in my opinion is not too low considering the un- 
happy situation of things, and if you stand out they 
must give 3^ or 4, for they cannot be supplied here. 
We have here 3000 Maryland hhds., and not 1500 
Virginia. No old tobacco can come, as there was 
none left in the country, so that you have the 
whole game in your own hands. The country 
price will, I expect, be universally 25/, and on 
James River 30/ pr, ct, therefore purchasing y/ill 
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be at much risk, unless we cou'd insure an ade- 
quate price here, which I doubt much of, as a 
great deal will undoubtedly be grown in Europe 
the next summer. 



TO WILLIAM SHIPPEN, JR. 

London, 9 March, 1775. 

* * * The resolutions and proceedings of your 
Pennsylvania convention in January last* (which, 
by the by, we have only seen thro' the ministerial 
channel, as no copy has yet been sent to any friend 
of liberty here) please me exceedingly, as replete 
with wisdom, prudence, and firmness. A bill has 
now passed the House of Commons, and is now 
before the House of Lords, totally prohibiting the 
four New England governments from fishing, hav- 
ing any communication with the other Colonies, 
from trade or communication by sea with any part 
of the world except Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British West Indies. The inhabitants of the Island 
of Nantucket are permitted to carry on the Whale 
Fishery only (but not to get provisions even from 
the continent of New England) with such vessels 
as they may be possessed of before the 25th of this 
present month, March. This day a bill to restrain 
the trade and commerce of New Jersey, Pensylva- 

* Printed in Force, American Archives, Fourth Series, I., 
1169. , 
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nia, Maryland, Virginia and South Carolina, to 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the British West Indies 
in every article. This bill will complete the firmest 
union among all America, and must in my idea 
make them entirely independent of this kingdom. 
Notwithstanding all this bluster of administration, 
I see clearly this country cannot hold out two 
years if America perseveres unanimously in with- 
holding all concerns with us, but must submit to 
the most humiliating terms you may please to de- 
mand, even to beheading and hanging the contriv- 
ers of all this wickedness. Therefore, like men, 
continue steadfast in so great a contest, and prove 
yourselves worthy descendants of good Old Eng- 
land. Be firm, temperate, and submit implicitly 
to the determination of the Congress of your States 
in May, which from their conduct in September 
and October last, one must suppose will be gov- 
erned by manly firmness and admirable wisdom. 



TO LANDON CARTER. 

London, io March, 1775. 
* * * Our political madness is still in its zenith, 
and we are consequently taking the most effectual 
measures that the wit or folly of man can de- 
vise to render America totally independent of this 
Country. A bill is passed the House of Commons, 
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and now before the House of Lords prohibiting the 
four New England governments from fishing, even 
from catching a fish on their shores to eat ; from 
aay commercial connection with the other Colonies 
and confining their trade to Great iBritain, Ireland 
and the British West Indies solely. Yesterday 
another bill was bro't into the House of GommonS 
by Lord North to confine the trade of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and South Cat^ 
olina to Great Britain and Ireland only. You have 
heard of the proceedings of the merchants in Lon- 
don, in which very little serious was intended fcfr 
the benefit of America, except by myself and one 
or two others, and our application has accordingly 
been treated with contempt. The merchants oif 
Glasgow sent up -a very spirited petition, but, as 
■we are informed here, they gave Lord North to 
understand by^ their member. Lord Frederick 
Campbell, tha^ they did not mean any 'opposition 
by it, but only to get credit in America. Such is 
the report here. I am every day more convinced 
of the soundness of my first opinion in this Ameri- 
can business, and the ministers are now also con- 
vinced that if America continues firmly united and 
pferseveres one twelvemonth in the non-exporta- 
tion and non-importation, without striking a blow, 
the distress will be so great in this country, over- 
whelmed with debt, profligacy, debauchery and 
luxury, "which riothiag can suppdrt but the most 
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extensive flourishing commerce, that they must- 
yield to the most humiliating terms that you can 
ask. Therefore, with actual money bribes, places, 
pensions, a.ncl contracts, they are trying every art 
to divide you in the different Colonies, particularly 
in New York, and by every irritating and provok- 
ing^ mea,sure they are contriving to force you to 
blows, in hopes of rousing the resentment of the 
nation against you, which at present is directed 
against the ministers, and in twelve months will 
be so strong as to bring them to the fate they have 
so long deserved, if by their acts they caunot direct 
it against you. To defeat a,\\ these diabolical 
schemes, suffer everything that human nature can 
inflict before a blow is struck, attend to manufac- 
tures of every kind, especially the necessaries for 
clothing. Stop all coinmeree and intercourse with 
this country, and as common prudence directs, be 
well prepared to resent any forcible injury that 
may be offered when you find it expedient and 
prudent so to do. These are my sentiments ; if 
you approve, and think they will be of use, I do 
not care how universally they are known. Your 
governor,* I am told, besides his letters which 
have been published, has wrote to his masters for 
5000 troops, or else he cannot stir in Virginia. 
These they cannot supply him with, for they will 

* Lord Dunmore. 
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not be able to find the loooo which General Gage 
has wrote them are necessary for New England 
only. Excuse me for saying so much, for my 
heart and mind is too full to be silent. Heaven 
will give you the means, if you have but the cour- 
age to use them, for the preservation of your Lib- 
erties, which I sincerely pray may prove the case. 
Farewell. * 

* "I do not claim any merit for having endeavored to do my 
duty here to my country in a political line, but surely some 
difference is to be made between those vpho do what they ought, 
and those who are violently inimical to you. Was America in 
general to make this distinction, she would find many more 
friends among the merchants than she has." William Lee to 
John Tayloe, 20 March, 1775. 

" Virginia tobacco has been quite at a stand for some time ; 
on the address of both Houses to the King, the stocks fell 2 pf 
cent, the buyers of tobacco were all in a bustle. On Lord 
North's nugatory and delusive motion, everybody without 
thought took all for peace, the stocks got up, and nothing has 
been material in the tobacco way since. I know the minister's 
thirst after blood is as violent as ever, and if the Americans are 
firm, the business will not be settled this year, and that every 
one will see before two months expire. ... If America is firm 
and unanimous, she must triumph ; this the ministry know 
well. Therefore, every art is tried to divide before the sword is 
sheathed in the bowels of the Americans." W. Lee to Edward 
Browne, 21 March, 1775. 
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TO THK SPEAKER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE 

OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

IiONDON, 22 March, 1775. 
Sir, 

My brother Arthur Lee, not knowing of this op- 
portunity, I take the liberty for him to enclose an 
attested copy of a letter from Germany, which may 
be of some importance to your province. The 
Fishing Act, as it is called, passed the House of 
Lords yesterday with an Amendment, which is, to 
restrain New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia from the right of fishing, as well as the 
four New England governments.* The blanks 
in the bill restraining the trade of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, &c., are filled up. It is to take 
place the 20*^ of July next. Therefore all your 
products for foreign markets will no doubt be 

* "The Bill for preventing the 4 New England Governments 
from fishing and confining their trade in every Article whatso- 
ever to G. Britain, Ireland and the Brittish W. Indias, is now 
before the I<ords having passed the H. of C — last night. I pre- 
pared a pretty strong petition against it to the Lords, which the 
London Merchants here will get presented on the 14* ins' on 
its second reading ; still the bill will pass. Another Bill is this 
day bro't into the H. of C. by L^ North to confine the trade in 
every Article, from and to New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia and So. Carolina to G. Britain, Ireland, and the 
Brittish W. Indias only. Surely these bills will strengthen the 
union and perseverance of all the Colonies or nothing can do it." 
Williant Lee to Francis Lightfoot Lee, 11 March, 1775. From 
the Arthur Lee Papers in Harvard University. 
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ship'd off before that time. You will be so good 
as to communicate the contents to the HonMe 
Matthew Tilghman, Speaker of the House of Dele- 
gates in Maryland, who will probably be in Phila- 
delphia when this comes to your hands. 

The above intelligence may perhaps be of ser- 
vice if communicated to the public. 



TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

London, 3 April, 1775. 
My dear Brother, 

You have, herewith, a pamphlet written by your 
brother in support of the Congress petition to the 
King,* the London Merchants', and the House of 
Assembly of Jamaica's Petition to the King; the 
Journals of the House of Commons, containing Mr. 
Burke's motion respecting America, which were 
made as the creed of the Rockingham Party; and 
the Lords' protest against the Fishing Bill. 

The Livery of London meet in Common Hall, 
the 5th inst, and I inclose you the draft of a peti- 
tion which we have prepared for them, and which, 

*"An appeal to the Justice and Interests of the People of 
Great Britain, in the Ptesent Disputes with America. By an 
old member of Parliament." This pamphlet was first published 
in London in 1774, and by the end of 1775 had run through 
three editions. A fourth edition, "corrected," was printed in 
London in 1776, and in New York in 1775, the American edition 
alone bearing the writer's name. 
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I don't doubt, wiH be adoptedi. These documents, 
together with the copy fd Lord Chatham's Bill, 
which you have bad by various opportunities, 
show explicitly the sense of all parties here, re- 
specting the Americair measures — except! the min- 
isterialists and the Jacobites,, whc express their 
sense fully by the fleet and army,- now going to 
Boston and New York. 

You have, also, a copy of the New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, etc., restraining Bill, with the Blanks 
filled up. 

The Proclamation of the States of Holland, pro- 
hibiting the exportation of arms, etc., shows our 
wicked ministers are trying every method to keep 
you defenseless, but it does not appear that they 
have yet been able to prevail on the Spaniards not 
to supply America with arms, etc. 

Having thus the whole ministerial system, and 
the sense of Parties here, clearly before you, the 
mode of resistance, for resist you will to the last 
Breath, I take for granted, which is most likely to 
ensure success, you can better judge of than any 
body on this side of the Atlantic. 

In ray opinion, you have fully the means of suc- 
cess in your own power; and, we hope you will use 
them properly: but do not rely on any material 
assistance as yet from this country — depend upon 
your own exertions, and act like men, for the con- 
test must now come to a final decision, and in my 
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opinion, it will end in an absolute Independence of 
the colonies on this country. Perhaps there may 
continue a favorable commercial League with 
Great Britain, which is as much as I expect you 
will grant us in a year or two more. 

Whether you come to blows or not, still, for 
every reason you should persevere in the commer- 
cial opposition planned by the last Congress. You 
will find, more and more, every year, how easily 
you can live within yourselves, without the assist- 
ance of this country, and when remittances are 
wholly stopped, the Merchants will seriously exert 
themselves, to put a stop to the ministerial meas- 
ures; for, indeed, it was shameful to see what 
shuffling there was about the last Petitions. Per- 
haps I may hereafter give you a minute detail of 
the whole Proceedings; at present, I will only say 
you are not a jot obliged to above 3 in the whole 
committee, for what was done. The whole was a 
true piece of Quaker and Scottish Policy to deceive 
the Americans, and thereby come in this year for 
the best share of what remittances were made; and, 
I don't doubt, they will succeed in some Colonies, 
particularly in Virginia and Maryland. 

You must religiously refrain from all connection 
and intercourse whatsoever, with any Colony that 
does not adopt the Congressional Resolutions. 
Here, the Restraining Bills will assist you. 

You cannot too much guard against the minis- 
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terial arts to divide you; under their auspices, 
large quantities of goods are now shipping in the 
Transports hired by Government for Boston itself. 
This will, no doubt, be used by those who wish to 
break thro' the non-importation agreement, as the 
argument for it, and the Bostonians will be charged 
with fraud and treachery, tho' it is universally 
known, here, to be a ministerial trick. 

That there are Rogues of merchants in Boston, 
as well as London, I suppose nobody will deny; 
therefore, the landed interest in America has acted 
most wisely in taking the management of this 
business into their own hands, and making the 
merchants comply with what is thought best for 
the general interest of the Community in which 
they reside, and by which they live. I shall write 
in lo days to Philadelphia; so farewell. 

P. S. A large parcel of prints are sent by this 
conveyance, from the most worthy Dr. S. T. Jan- 
son, Chamberlain of London, who is, incessantly, 
at work to serve the American cause, to the Chair- 
man of the Congress, to distribute in every part of 
America, where they can be of use. 



TO RODHAM KENNER. 

London, 15 May, 1775. 
* * * You must know by this time that our 
wicked ministers are gone quite mad. Is it possi- 
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ble that the Americans can bear with patience 
such repeated and wanton insults and oppressions ? 
Every complaint instead of being redressed, pror 
duces a fresh grievance and injury. The maga- 
zines, etc., will show you the petitions, etc., of the 
merchants, etc., and the I^ondon remonstrance on. 
American grievances. The K — and his ministers 
have publicly proclaimed you rebels. Everybody 
knows what rebels have alone to trust to. The 
Lord Mayor very justly observed that a successful 
rebellion was always called a revolution^ and from 
his confidence in the virtue and fortitude of y? 
Americans, he was not at a loss to determine what 
that would be hereafter called, which the ministers 
were now pleased to term rebellion. I cannot sup-i 
pose that any dangers will deter you from perse- 
vering to the last extremity in defence of your lib-, 
erty, and with unanimity you must succeed. The 
ministers have sent such violent orders to General 
Gage that we every day expect advice of a general 
engagement in Massachusetts Bay. The Scotch 
gentlemen have got advice of the proceedings of 
your last Congress at Richmond.* One of your 
flattering resolutions to his Excellency is very dif- 
ferent from what we had been taught to expect, as 
the ministerial runners in the city had about ten 
days ago reported that Government had received 

* Force, American Archives, Fourth Series, II., 165. 
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advice of a plan deliberately settled in Virginia to 
Sieze the Governor's person, and all the K — 's offi- 
cers, and keep them as hostages for the safety of 
such Americans as Gen'l Gage has certainly re- 
ceived orders to take up and send over for tryal. 
The eyes of all Europe are upon America, and the 
ministers attend much 'to the motions in Virginia, 
for they think you will fight; which they have 
heen taught to believe the New England people 
will not do. Indeed the conduct of Virginia and 
New England will decide this business, but success 
iwill be more easy and certain if all the colonies are 
united. Wonderful preparations are making in 
France and Spain; with the latter, Ave shall cer- 
tainly come to an -open Tupture very soon after a 
blow is Struck in America. * * * 



TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

XONDON, 24 May, 1775. 
■My dear Brother: 

I have no doubt of your being pleased with the 
information contained in the inclosed paper, of my 
being yesterday elected Alderman of one of the 
most respectable wards in the City of L,ondon. 
This post is for life, very honorable, and attended 
with little, or noextra expense; however, it cannot 
•be a disadvantage'to appear with more dignity than 
•I have hitherto done, or indeed than my present 
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finances will properly admit of; but this must de- 
pend on further contingencies, for I am resolved 
never to embarrass myself, so as to be under the 
control of great, rich or wicked men; but if my 
mercantile business should increase, which I 
should suppose very probable, I shall act accord- 
ingly, both for my own and the honor of Virginia. 
I wrote you fully on business the other day, by this 
op'y, and sent a multitude of papers, etc. You 
must in America have taken a decided line of con- 
duct by this time, as the Ministerial Plan for your 
destruction will be fully before the Continental 
Congress. 

I have confidence in your virtue, and being fully 
satisfied of your ability to succeed in the contest 
for the support of your liberties, my mind is toler- 
ably at ease, especially too, as I am sure your 
friends are very numerous and firm: tho', at pres- 
ent, a little lethargic. 

The first blow will rouse them, as well as the 
French and Spaniards. Heaven bless you all! 
Farewell. 



TO FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT LEE. 

London, 24 May, 1775. 
My dear B^ 

Yesterday I had the Honor of being chosen 

Alderman for one of the most respectable Wards in 

the City of London. This^Post is for Life, Hon- 
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curable, and attended with very little expence. 
The Paper will show you the rest. The Scotch we 
understand are buying up all the Tobacco in the 
Country; surely no one will trust them without the 
Cash, for their bills are dangerous. Let them get 
your property into their hands and then see what 
will be the end. Let MT Browne know all the 
above. Urge and assist as much as you can to 
procure payments and remittances. Those who 
won't pay, get from them Bonds and Security if 
you can. God Bless you all and believe me most 
affectionately and sincerely yours for ever. 

I trust America will be steady and unanimous in 
support of her Liberty, let the consequence be what 
it will. A little suffering and endurance for a year 
or two must be expected, but with fortitude and 
perseverance the issue will certainly be successful 
to you. Even loss of Life is, in my mind, a less 
evil than loss of Liberty. Do you know one John 
Hipkins(?) I fancy he must be a notorious Sharper. 
He is getting all the Planters in Excess to draw 
bills on me at sight. This Puppy's plan is no 
doubt to injure me if he can, therefore it would be 
proper to stop him in his Career. A Bill this day 
appeared on me at sight payable to himself, sup- 
posed to be drawn by James Bray. It is protested 
for want of Advice, and because I do not believe 
the signature to be the hand writing of James Bray. 
It appears to me that the Bill is both written and 
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signed by John Hipkins himself. What a noble 
pair Samuel and John are.* 



TO WII,I,IAM HICKS. 

London, 12 June, 1775. 

* * * The ministry have last Saturday pub- 
lished their accounts of the unhappy transaction 
of the 19th April last in Massachusetts Bay, t which 
is rather more to the disadvantage of the regulars 
than the accounts we had before. They say that 
the militia fired first, tho' the contrary is proved 
by a number of authentic depositions, some of 
them sworn to by the regulars themselves. If the 
people of England do not interfere a little more 
seriously than they have done to stop the wanton 
effusion of the blood of our American brethren, 
and put a speedy sto^ to this most unnatural war, 
I am sure the consequences must be most fatal to 
the whole British empire. 

P. S. Since writing the above have received 
your esteemed favor of the 8 inst,, for which am 
much obliged. The New York May packet is 
arrived that brings home the post officers from that 
city. The people there have taken possession of 
■the post office, custom house, and castle. They 

♦From-the Arthur Lee Papers in Harvard University. 
i" Captain 'Detby reached London with the news agth May, 
377s. 
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are in arms, and determined no troops shall land' 
there. Upwards of 2000 men are sent off to the 
relief of the New Englanders, who to a man are 
determined to dye or be free. As far as we can 
learn all Americans [are] in arms, and that up- 
wards of 50,000 men are embodied. Will the 
English never again stir in defence of liberty ? I 
trust they will, and that shortly. 



TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

London, 13 July, 1775. 
My dear Brother: 

Capt. Falconer delivered me safely your favor of 
May the 10 from Phil? The insurances you or- 
dered are made. The uncertainty of this reaching 
you at Philadelphia, or indeed at all, will prevent 
me from being so full as I should otherwise be. 
Our Br. A[rthur] has wrote I believe pretty largely. 
Notwithstanding the base and wicked attempts of 
our ministry and Genl. Gage to disguise the truth, 
9-tenths of the People here are fully convinced that 
the civil war was commenced by Genl. Gage. I 
can with truth and pleasure assure you that the 
repeated success of the Provincials since the 19th 
of April gives almost universal pleasure here, but 
still you are not to expect any really spirited exer- 
tions on the part of the people, until they feel, 
which they do not at present, because large remit- 
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tances have been made to the merchants in general, 
and unfortunately chiefly to the most ministerial 
ones;* who besides, it is said, have privately nego- 
tiated with the minister to prevail on the Bank to 
lend them ;^3oo,ooo — part of whicli a tobacco mer- 
chant is to share, who has made a great parade to 
his correspondents of his services last winter. In- 
deed, if things are ever settled, a reform must be 
made respecting the American merchants, for half 
the present mischief has arisen from their villainy 
and treachery to you. 

The Governor of Virginia's conduct in robbing 
you of your powder, and the proclamation against 
Henry, with the Council's contemptible and stupid 
address to the people, f makes a fair opening for a 
reform in your constitution and government, which 
is founded on as arbitrary and tyrannical a system 
as can well be contrived; the mode of summoning 

* " I agree with you in opinion, that the good people of Eng- 
land will not much care whether America is lost or not, till they 
feel the effects in their purses or in their bellies. While they 
can go on as usual, they speculate but little as to futurity; or 
at least their thoughts lead them only to grumble and growl ; 
they must feel and be pinched, and in some tender part too, 
before they will put themselves to any inconveniency to prevent 
the impending mischief; that this moment of pinching will 
come, is certain ; but it probably will be felt too late for 
remedy !" Duke of Richmond to Burke, i6 June, 1775. 

tThe papers on these matters are printed in Force, American 
Archives, Fourth Series, II., 371, 465, 516, 1185. 
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Juries is open to ten thousand objections, and in 
process of time will be a dreadful engine of oppres- 
sion in the hands of a tyrant. 

The late Constitution of Massachxisetts, or the 
present of Connecticut and Rhode Island, seem 
the most eligible. 

Now is the time to form a proper mode of in- 
ternal government which may last for many cen- 
turies, and if it is lost or disregarded, the oppor- 
tunity may never occur again. 

We have various reports of what the Congress 
is about, but nothing shall I believe that is not 
authenticated with the name of Charles Thomson. 
Capt. Falconer has all the papers, there are nO' 
publications worth sending which you have not 
alread)' had. The Corporation of London has at 
last agreed to petition the King in your behalf, a 
copy of which I enclose. It is to be delivered on 
Friday, and perhaps you will get the answer with 
this.* The ministers have however sent orders to 
Gen'l Gage to persevere and to go out of Boston 
to dispossess the Provincials of their strong places. 
Gen'l Carleton is ordered to send down on the 
back Country the 3000 Canadians which he has 

♦The address is printed in Annual Register, XVIII., 255. 
The king, while expressing his willingness to listen to dutiful 
petitions of his subjects and to comply with their reasonable 
requests, asserted his intention of asserting and maintaining 
the constitutional authority of the kingdom. 
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wrote he can spare for Gage's assistance (blessed 
fruit of the Quebec Act), and a highland regiment 
is to be compleated to 1000 with highlanders, 
under a Lord John Murray, to be sent as soon as 
compleated to America.* From Quebec they ex- 
pect to be able to get fresh provisions sufficient for 
the army and fleet at Boston. If they get men 
at all, it must be from Scotland, or among the 
Irish Roman Catholics, for the American war is 
really so odious and disgusting to the common 
people in England, that no soldiers or sailors will 
inlist, for without pressing they cannot in two 
months man two twenty-gun ships, nor have they 
for 3 months past inlisted 20 soldiers in all Eng- 
land, tho' recruiting parties are all over the coun- 
try, f Added to this, the ship-wrights at Plymouth, 

*Gage had written that he saw no opportunity for continuing 
actively the campaign, and desired leave to return to England. 
Howe was to command in Gage's absence, and Carleton was to 
be employed in Canada. 

t Scotland was, almost to a man, on the side of government, 
but the prospects of securing a reasonable force from thence 
were very poor. The king wished to send beating orders to 
Ireland early in the summer of 1775, but he was overruled by 
his Cabinet. According to Gibbon, a great effort was to be 
made in the spring — "Scotch Highlanders, Irish Papists, Cana- 
dians, Indians, &c., will all in various shapes be employed." 
To Holroyd, i August, 1775. Walpole notes in his Last Journ- 
als (I., 500) that "the Government [in August] could not get 
above 400 recruits ; and failed in their attempt to raise a regi- 
ment of Irish Catholics.'' In September, the King thought 
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Portsmouth, Gosport, Chatham, and Sheerness, to 
amount of 3000, have all left off work, on account 
of their ill usage, when they have not 3 ships in 
all the yards fit to put to sea. These men called 
on me yesterday with their petition, which they 
are to present to the K — g to-morrow. 'Tis spir- 
ited and bold. To compleat the affair two daies 

that by March, four thousand Germans might be had, in addi- 
tion to the two battalions of Roj'al Americans. In October 
Gibbon informed Holroyd that the "new levies go on very 
slowly in Ireland," and the refusal of the Empress Catharine to 
supply mercenary troops induced the King to direct the de- 
tachment of regiments from Ireland, replacing them by some 
from England, depending upon the militia, should an occasion 
call for defence. At the opening of Parliament the King put 
on a bold front and asserted that only a small force was sent to 
America, and offers of reconciliation went with it. The German 
contracts were made and Parliament voted to increase the 
army, but the difficulties in the way of securing men increased. 
"In January, 1776, Lord Barrington warned the King that 
Scotland had never yet been so bare of troops, and that those 
of England were too few for the security of the country. . . . 
New bounties were offered. Recruiting agents traversed the 
Highlands of Scotland, and the most remote districts of Ireland, 
and the poor Catholics of Munster and Connaught, who had 
been so long excluded from the English army, were gladly 
welcomed. Recruits, however, came in very slowly. There 
was np enthusiasm for a war with English settlers. The press- 
gang met with an unusual resistance. No measure short of a 
conscription could raise at once the necessary army in England, 
and to propose a conscription would be fatal to any Govern- 
ment." Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, III., 457- 
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ago an express arrived from Gibralter, by a man 
of war's cutter. The Captain's brother I have 
seen, who says, they expected the same wind which 
bro't him to England would bring the Spanish 
fleet and army from Carthageua to Gibralter, that 
the works on the sea side were quite in ruins, and 
that he does not doubt the place surrendering, if 
attacked. Europe has not seen such an armament 
since the famous Armada in Queen Elizabeth's 
time; 60 sail of the line, besides smaller vessels 
and transports, with 30,000 land forces, all col- 
lected within a day's sail of Gibralter. 

Under these difficulties, with every thing in con- 
fusion in the East Indias, our Mule and his Drivers 
B[u]te and M[a]nsf[iel]d are determined to ruin 
America, if they can. Things look very well. 
You have nothing to do but to persevere, as we are 
told you are proceeding. Prepare for a vigorous 
defence, at the same time hold out your plan of 
accommodation in the form of an American Bill 
of Rights, in which you should not forget to new 
model the several arbitrary Colonial constitutions, 
such as Virginia, New York, &c. The people 
should choose all their own officers annually (un^ 
less the appointment of the commander in chief 
remaining in the crown as in the New England 
provinces). Canada should be reduced to its antient 
boundaries, where all religions should be tolerated, 
as in Pennsylvania, but none established. As- 
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semblies should of right be held every year, and a 
General Congress annually, or once in two years 
at least, to consider and settle the common inter- 
ests of all the Colonies. 'Tis reported the General 
Congress are about publishing a Manifesto to all 
the World, and to open your ports to all nations; 
should this prove true, the maritime powers of 
Europe must fight in your cause for the benefit 01 
your commerce. Should Spain attack Gibralter, 
you may immediately settle your own terms; if they 
do not, the Ministers are determined to try the 
issue of this campaign. If they are unsuccessful, 
they must yield the contest; if successful, they will 
go on ; but even then, I am satisfied they will not 
be able to add 2000 men more next year to the 
present force they have in America. You know 
whether that will be sufficient to subdue you. The 
public prints you will see, if in Phila. : if you are 
not, they will be too bulky to forward with this. 
We are all well — Vale. 

[No Signature.] 



TO GEORGE MASON. 

London, 29 July, 1775. 
* * * It is clear to me that the American 
trade to Great Britain can never be restored to its 
former channel. I have more at stake in this bus- 
iness than most people; however, the love I have 
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for my country, as well as an ardent affection for 
universal liberty, makes me submit with patience 
to the decrees of Providence, which I am convinced 
overrules in this unhappy contest between Great 
Britain and the Colonies. Therefore am sure, as 
justice is the most amiable attribute of an Almighty 
direction, that you must in the end be successful. 
We have only the ministerial account of the bloody 
engagement on the 17 June at Charles Town, near 
Boston, which from thence appears greatly to the 
disadvantage of the regulars. The ministers still 
have no thought of relenting and fresh supplies 
of arms and ammunition are preparing to be sent 
to Boston. All I can say is, "Quem Deus vult per- 
dere, prius dementat." America must now be a 
great empire, or sink for slaves * * * 



TO RALPH IZARD. 

London, 14 August, 1775. 
* * * Madness in the extreme has taken posses- 
sion of our ruling powers, and inexplicable folly 
with unaccountable supineness has seized the 
friends of liberty in this country, so that a down- 
fall of the British empire seems inevitable. General 
Amherst, it is said with confidence, has agreed to 
take the command in America in the Spring. Gage 
is certainly recalled, and it is said that New York, 
by advice of some of her sons, is to be the seat of 
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war next summer. Rich'd Penn, EsqT , is arrived 
from Philadelphia, and the report this day in the 
city is that he has bro't a petition from the Con- 
gress to the King, the contents of which of course 
every coffee house politician is acquainted with, 
and it is already declared that the Ministry have 
rejected the proposals, tho' hardly three ministers 
are in town. For my own part, I do not believe 
any propositions, however advantageous to this 
country, will be accepted, and that nothing but the 
fate of war or a convulsion in this country, can put 
an end to this dreadful civil war. 



TO SAMUEL BRAILSFORD. 

London, 19 August, 1775. 
Dear Sir: 

I received your very kind favor of the loth. inst. 
which [I] should have answered sooner, had I not 
waited in expectation of hearing again from you, 
as several ships have arrived lately at Bristol from 
Philadelphia, that, as we have been informed, bro't 
very interesting news from the Congress. Mr. 
Penn is not yet come to town, and as far as I can 
learn, keeps his public papers to deliver himself.* 

* Congress entrusted the petition, the draft of -which had been 
written by John Dickinson, to Richard Penn, who was to pre- 
sent it in company with the Colonial agents in England. 
Burke declined, as he held his appointment from the General 
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The Butean and Bedford faction have already pre- 
determined not to listen to any terms whatsoever 
of accommodation. Therefore, until the people at 
large exert their natural rights in this country, 
there is little hopes of an end being put to this 
unnatural and ruinous civil war. It seems pretty 
certain that the Hanoverians are to go to Gibraltar, 
to garrison that fortress, from whence the present 
garrison is to be transported when recruited to 
America, to cut the throats of our fellow subjects 
and brethren, and as loyal men as any in the whole 
British Empire. The Georgians in full Provincial 

Assembly of New York, which had declined to send deputies to 
Congress. To present the petition would be to act not only 
without, but contrary to the authority of his constituents. Paul 
Wentworth (New Hampshire) had declined to present the first 
petition, not only pleading the want of instructions, but charg- 
ing that the paper was an assertion of all their claims in a very 
high tone and with very offensive expressions. Thomas Life 
[ ] had also pleaded his want of authority. When the 
second petition arrived, there was great doubt as to who of the 
agents would accept the responsibility imposed upon them. 
Charles Garth, member for the Divizes, and agent of South 
Carolina, and William BoUan, one of the agents of Massachu- 
setts and Virginia (Arthur Lee being the other), were depend- 
ents of the ministry. Penn and Lee alone remained to act, 
and they gave a copy of it to the Secretary of State ; but on 
pressing for an answer, they were told that as the king did not 
receive it on the throne, no answer would be given. Two days 
later, (August 23d) was issued the proclamation for suppressing 
rebellion and sedition. 
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Congress have adopted the whole of the Conti- 
nental resolves, and manfully spurned the bait 
thrown out to bribe them, by their being left out 
of the restraining acts passed last session. * . . . 



TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

22 September, 1775. 
I am afraid the most wicked machinations of 
Governor Dunmore have by this time involved you 
in the horrors of war. What the Ministry intend 
against you and the rest of America, cannot be 
exactly ascertained before the meeting of the Par- 
liament, f Probably they have not yet determined 
upon the exact mode of executing their vengeance. 
You will do wisely, however, in preparing for the 
utmost extremity that the most unprincipled and 
deepest revenge can suggest. It is said, and I be- 
lieve with truth, that the war is to be carried into 
Virginia, as well as in the northern Provinces, next 
spring. This winter will be employ'd in provid- 
ing every means that can shield you from the de- 
struction to which your merciless enemies have 
destined you. Some precautions will be taken, 
relative to your Negroes. Some fortifications, in 

* "The skirmish at Lexington became known in Savannah on 
the loth of May, and added Georgia to the Union." Bancroft. 
t Parliament convened on October 26th. 
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the places by nature most inaccessible, for Maga- 
zines and Refuge will be made. Cannot the Capes, 
by the co-operation of the two Colonies, be rendered 
impassable? Should not alarm Houses be erected 
there as well as the mouths of the Rivers? No 
precautions can be too great against the dangers 
that threaten you, especially as no one can tell 
what foreign foes, taking the advantage of the 
present state of things, may invade you. 

The utmost industry of the Ministry is employd 
to inflame men's minds here, especially by publish- 
ing General Gage's accusations of savageness and 
barbarity in carrying on the war on the part of the 
Provincials. These accusations, like those of 
Bernard and Hutchinson, are made in such general 
terms, as admit not of a specific refutation, and in 
a general denial, his word is more likely to gain 
credit than that of those he accuses. 

Whatever may be the real sentiments of People 
here in this question, it is not easy to conceive 
more quietism than prevails in general. The in- 
terested on each side declare themselves, but the 
bulk of the Nation is perfectly silent. We there- 
fore see the Jacobites and Nonjurors addressing for 
coercive measures, the Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers petitioning for conciliation, while the Counties 
and large Cities in general (London excepted), re- 
main unmovd. The increase of taxes, which an- 
other year's continuance of violent measures must 
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produce, will excite much clamour, which will not 
be diminished by the interruption of Commerce.* 

* Burke commented strongly upon the general apathy of the 
people, the high spirits of the king, and the ease of the minis- 
ters. ' ' No man commends the measures which have been pur- 
sued, or expects any good from those which are in preparation ; 
but it is a cold, languid opinion, like what men discover in af- 
fairs that do not concern them. . . We look to the merchants 
in vain — ^they are gone from us, and from themselves. They 
consider America as lost, and they look to administration for 
an indemnity. Hopes are accordingly held out to them, that 
some equivalent for their debts will- be provided. In the mean- 
time, the leading men among them are kept full fed with con- 
tracts and remittances, and jobs of all descriptions ; and they 
are indefatigable in their endeavors to keep the others quiet, 
with the prospect of their share in those emoluments, of which 
they see their advisers already so amply in possession. They 
all, or the greatest number of them, begin to snuiF the cadaver- 
ous haul gout of lucrative war. War, indeed, is become a sort 
of substitute for commerce. The freighting business never was 
so lively, on account of the prodigious taking up for transport 
service. Great orders for provisions and stores of all kinds, 
new clothing for the troops, and the intended six thousand 
Canadians, puts life into the woollen manufacture ; and a num- 
ber of men of war, ordered to be equipped, has given a pretence 
for such a quantity of nails and other iron work, as to keep the 
midland parts tolerably quiet. All this, with incredible in- 
crease of the northern market since the peace between Russia 
and the Porte, keeps up the spirits of the mercantile world, and 
induces them to consider the American War, not so much their 
calamity, as their resource in an inevitable distress. This is the 
state of most, not of all the merchants." To the Marquis of 
Rockingham, 23 August, 1775. See also his letter to the Mar- 
quis, 14 September, 1775. 
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Our good friends at Glasgow, are by their Agents 
here endeavoring to procure a proposition from the 
Merchants, in conjunction with them, to supply 
Administration with Money for carrying on the 
war, provided the forfeited lands in America are 
secured to them. This money is what the Virgin- 
ians chiefly have supplied them with, in contem- 
plation of the approaching troubles, by treble Re- 
mittances. This is Scotch gratitude.* 

Thirty thousand men, is said to be the Estimate 
of the whole force intended against America, next 
year; and indeed it is difficult to conceive, where 
troops and taxes will be found for such an Army. 
Wherever the storm falls it will be heavy. But 
that such a force can shake one Province, much 
less the whole Continent, is to me incredible. I 
am afraid a total disconnexion between the two 
Countries will be the consequence of these hostile 
measures. Common danger, however, if it should 
occur, would unite them again. The ensuing Ses- 
sion of Parliament, will decide whether we are to 
have actual War or not. For should opposition be 
stronger and in earnest, I cannot but think the 

* "When you write to the Congress, it would be well, I think, 
to mention that, as all the evils have been produced by Scotch 
counsel, and those people prosecute the business with more 
rancor and enmity, a distinction ought to be made between the 
treatment of them and other people when made prisoners." 
Arthur Lee to C. W. F. Dumas, 13 August, 1776. 
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calamities we dread will yet be prevented. How- 
ever this is more to be hoped than trusted to. Par- 
liament is to meet on the 26th of next month. If 
anything could make us doubt a providence it 
would be that the lust of Tyrants is suffered per- 
petually to blot the face of the earth with blood 
and misery. It seems that Liberty is never to be 
procured, or maintained, but by the Sword. Be 
vigilant in providing for your safety against the 
probable attempts of next Spring; and let not the 
Philistines come upon you unprepar'd. The union 
of America once secur'd, her vigilance must render 
all attempts upon her Liberties abortive. 

God bless and preserve You and Yours; and send 
us a happy issue out of these distresses and dan- 
gers. 

[The following is written on the wrapper:] 
You have another packet of Newspapers by this 
conveyance. DT Renaudet deliver' d yT dispatches 
from Philad^ safely.* 



TO ROBERT CARTER NICHOLAS. 

24 September, 1775. 
Dear Sir: 

I enclose you a Paper containing a Letter, which 
has given infinite anxiety and alarm to every 

*An intercepted letter, now in the Public Records office, 
London. 
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friend of America, and especially of Virginia here. 
If it be in truth the Letter of the person whose 
name is affixed to it, I hope the same name will 
never more disgrace the list of the continental 
Congress. The principles of it are as dangerous, 
as they are detestable. The speaking so lightly 
and irreverently of men and things, which ought 
to be considered with reverence ; the indecent re- 
flections upon the Congress itself and upon indi- 
viduals, intended, as it is made public, to disgrace 
that august Body in the eyes of the world, and if 
it had only reached the hand for which it was de- 
stind, the effect of it must have been, to impress a 
dangerous disgust and suspicion on the mind of 
the Commander in chief It was from such seeds 
as these, and by the instrumentality of such un- 
principled fools, that the usurpation of Cromwell, 
and the still more pernicious restoration by Monk 
took its origin and succeeded. 

What a picture that Letter gives of a Represen- 
tative for the first Colony, of the united Provinces 
of America. Instead of the wise and grave reflec- 
tions, becoming such a character, and so awful an 
occasion, we have the ridiculous amours of Falstaff, 
and the common place manoeuvres of a Broker for 
places. Indeed Sir such men and such Letters, 
will do more dishonour and injury to a cause like 
ours, which stands upon the perilous edge of opin- 
ion, than the long labours of the wise and good 
can repair. 
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The opinion taken up here, from this Letter 
chiefly, that there are secret disagreements and 
jealousies among the Members of the general Con- 
gress. These they hope will in time be exasper- 
ated into fixed enmities, and open dissentions. 
And indeed they reckon upon the natural progress 
of human depravity, in such little and unprinci- 
pled minds. The consequence of this will cer- 
tainly be, that they will endeavor to give efficacy 
to their arms, by insidious propositions, and appli- 
cations to such men as thus shew themselves to be 
uninfluenced by the great and noble motives, which 
ought alone to inspire those who are trusted at this 
important moment. The People ought to be 
exemplary in withdrawing their trust at this all- 
important moment, from those who abuse it, or by 
their conduct shew themselves unworthy of it. 
Happy must a Commander in chief be in a cause, 
of as great consequence and difiiculty as ever a man 
undertook, with such a Monitor, and the Secretary 
he would recommend. Happy the Colony must be, 
that has no better man, in whose wisdom and vir- 
tue she may repose the vast concerns of this solemn 
appeal. * 

*The letter referred to was one from Benjamin Harrison to 

. General Washington, dated Philadelphia, 21 July, 1775. It was, 

with other letters, entrusted to the care of one Hichborn, and 

was intercepted at Rhode Island by Captain Ayscough. On 

August 5th Washington, then at Cambridge, learned of the 
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The Answer of Your Assembly to L? North's 
proposition, is esteemed here a master-peice. I 
never read anything with more pleasure. The 
proceedings of the Assembly were not sent to me. 
They were however lent to me the other day, and 
finding the Report of the Committee touching the 
Governor's conduct, and the state of the Colony of 
much importance, I have sent it to the Press. 
War is the word, with our just and humane Minis- , 
ters; but the manner of conducting it next Spring, 
is not I believe determind. 

May the God of Battles guard you, and preserve 
the Liberties of our persecuted Country. 

capture, and of the exultation of the captors over the contents 
of the letters, understood to be of some consequence. "It is 
exceedingly unfortunate," he wrote to Congress, "that gentle- 
men should chuse to travel the only road on which there is 
danger. Let the event of this be what it will, I hope it will 
serve as a general caution against trusting any letter that way 
in future." And the biographer of Adams notes that Hichbom 
in his explanation of the capture, saved his honesty only at the 
expense of his character for presence of mind. The capture 
was of importance, for it included two letters of John Adams to 
his wife, that were written in such frankness that their publica- 
tion gave him much trouble ; and the letter of Harrison's, that 
attracted great notice from the low tone of morality, public and 
private, that pervaded it. With this letter before it, why did 
Congress in September choose Harrison a member of the com- 
mittee to go to camp? The letter, in part, maybe found in 
Force, American Archives, Fourth Series, II., 1697. The 
omissions of Force are printed in my Washington-Duchi Let- 
ters, IS, note. 
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[The following is written on the wrapper.] 
Administration will certainly be puzled to get 
26,000 Men to send to Am* in the spring to com- 
pleat the Troops now there to 30,000. Englishmen 
will not inlist — and recruiting and inlisting Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland and the highlands of 
Scotland goes on very heavily, notwithstanding the 
great Bounties given. The Ministers sensible of 
this are endeavouring to negotiate with Russia for 
20,000 Russians and with several German Princes 
for Germans; but it is much doubted whether they 
will be able to succeed either in Russia or Ger- 
many, because foreigners will not venture to 
America until a Cartel for the exchange of Prison- 
ers is settled, which for that very reason sW not 
by any means be done for a year or two; for the 
moment it is, you may be assured the Ministry will 
attempt to over run you, with Russians, Germans, 
or Swiss. * 

* An intercepted letter in the Public Records office, London. 
The employment of German mercenaries in the British service 
in America is too well known to require comment. It is doubt- 
ful if serious proposals for Swiss troops were made until Octo- 
ber 1777, but the Dutch refused to give up a Scotch brigade 
that they had retained in their pay for some years. 

The ministry had been informed by Mr. Gunning, the British 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, of the concern of the Empress 
about the troubles in America and of some hints of her readi- 
ness to lend some of her troops for the English service. Gun- 
ning was instructed to sound whether ten or fifteen thousand 
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TO BARBEU DUBOURG. 

27 August, 1776. 
I only arrived home last night. To-day I re- 
ceive a letter from you from D[uma]s under care 
to E. B., without date and without name. It con- 
tains nothing essential. 

I learn that many ships, for different parts of 
America, chiefly for Philadelphia and the colonies 

Russians could be had, and the answer was considered so favor- 
able, that the King wrote under his own hand to " Sister Kitty," 
asking for a force to serve " not as auxiliaries but as mercen- 
aries," the Russian general to be absolutely under the com- 
mand of the British. This application was known in France in 
September, and in November King George received a reply to 
his letter, not at all to his liking. "The letter of the Empress 
is a clear refusal, and not in so genteel a manner as I should 
have thought might be expected from her. She has not had 
the civility to answer in her own hand, and has thrown out 
some expressions that may be civil to a Russian ear, but cer- 
tainly not to more civilized ones." The King io Lord North, 
3 November, 1775. 

On September i6th the king ordered a letter to be written to 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (Harcourt), directing certain 
regiments to be taken from Ireland for the American service, 
offering to replace them by continental auxiliaries. The Irish 
parliament reluctantly consented to the taking of the troops, 
but did not accept the substitute, affirming at the same time its 
abhorrence and indignation over the disturbances in America. 
This demand for troops, and the subsequent measures, led to a 
motion to censure Harcourt, and it was admitted by the minis- 
ters to have been a very bad bargain, but a majority carried 
them through. Donne, Correspondence of George III. with 
Lord North, I., 302. 
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of New England, are shortly to sail from Bordeaux, 
Nantes and St. Male, and a French ship from Dun- 
kirk for P a; but it would not be prudent to 

trust Gammon. He was, I perceive, the agent of 
M. Turgot at Dunkirk. 

A merchant of Philadelphia, newly arrived from 
France, says that several French ofi&cers applied to 
him to go to America in case he were authorized 
to promise them employment. Saturday's Gazette 
gives the official account with regard to the check 
of General Clinton and Mr. Parker at Charlestown. 
It appears that the English loss is much more con- 
siderable than the Gazette announces, and persons 
from that voyage say that the Bristol and the Res- 
olution, each of 50 guns, are become unserviceable, 
and consequently will fall into the hands of the 
Americans. General Lee by a forced march ar- 
rived in time with two battalions of foot from Caro- 
lina and one from Virginia, to perform this service. 
What must foreigners think of our government, 
•which, it seems, last week sent two ofiGcers into 
France there to spread false reports, that New 
York is taken and the Americans totally defeated ? 

General Wooster arrived in Canada just in time 
to conduct the retreat from Montreal, and at 
present commands there against Carleton, &c. 
Washington and Putnam command at New York, 
where they make light of the enterprizes of Gen- 
eral Howe. Thirty of the authors of the conspir- 
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acy are in prison. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is generally approved in America, and the 
utmost unanimity prevails there. Lords S[hel- 
burjhe and Townshend have gone to Paris to re- 
main there until the reassembling of Parliament 
on the 24th October. The first, by what I am told 
of his conversations at P. , is no friend of the latter, 
or of the matter which you have so much at heart. 
Therefore be very reserved with him. Do not for- 
get the tobacco scheme. Great discretion is neces- 
sary for its success; for I know there are many peo- 
ple in France who have their attention turned 
towards that subject. You can write to me quite 
safely to the address of Mr. John Banks, Merchant^ 
No. jj Barking Alley., Great Tower Street., Lon- 
don.* 



TO C. W. F. DUMAS. 

London, 10 September, 1776. 
Sir: 

The 27th ultimo and the 7th instant, in the ab- 
sence of my brother, Arthur Lee, your two letters 
for him came safe to my hands. My brother is 
now on the continent, and perhaps may write to 

* Re-translated from a French version of an intercepted letter, 
in the Archives des Affaires Hrangires Etat Unis, and repro- 
duced in Stevens' Facsimiles, No. 581. 
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you from where he is. * The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on the part of America, has totally 
changed the nature of the contest between that 
country and Great Britain. It is now on the part 
of Great Britian a scheme of conquest, which few 
imagine can succeed. Independence is universally 
adopted by every individual in the Thirteen United 
States, and it has altered the face of things here. 
The Tories, and particularly the Scotch, hang 
their heads and keep a profound silence on the 
subject; the Whigs do not say much, but rather 
seem to think the step a wise one on the part of 
America, and what was an inevitable consequence 
of the measures taken by the British Ministry. In 
short, every one wants to form his judgment ,by the 
event of the present campaign, as something deci- 
sive is expected to happen from the arrangements 
under General and Lord Howe, and General Carle- 
ton, before the meeting of Parliament, which will 
be the 24tli of October. 

In the meantime every effort is made to prevent 
France from taking any open or even private part 
with America, for which purpose Mr. Stanley, Mr. 
Jenkinson, one of the Lords of the Treasury, and 
confidential friend of Lord Bute, and one of the 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Wedderburne, have been at 
Paris some time to aid the negociations of the 

* Arthur Lee was in Paris. 
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British Minister, Lord Storinont. As far as money 
will answer for their purpose it will not be spared. 
The French are generally acute enough in observ- 
ing what is for their interest, but most people here 
are at a loss to conceive what plan they have in 
view, as they have not hitherto, as we know of, 
taken any part with America. 

The public papers will tell you all the material 
news we have from America, but in general it is 
supposed the Americans will stand greatly in want 
of arms, ammunition, and artillery, to oppose such 
a force as is sent against them, and it is evident 
they have not experienced officers sufficient to 
manage such extensive operations as they have in 
hand. Should you have occasion to write to me, 
you may address, under cover, as you do my 
brother. 



TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

Dieppe, 15 October, 1776. 

We have just heard of the proceedings on Long 
Island, the latter end of August; which is indeed 
unfortunate, as it will in all probability lead to 
other events still more unfortunate, because they 
will inevitably tend, nay, indeed will certainly 
occasion a continuance of the war. 

Nothing, now, in my opinion can possibly pre- 
vent it, but the interference of Foreign Powers, 
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who have a strong inclination to it, but still there 
are some material obstacles in the way: however 
this winter or next spring will probably produce 
some great events. Respecting this you must 
receive from a quarter that you have a right to 
expect it, much better information than I can give. 

The American question seems, at this moment, 
to be entirely forgot by all parties in England; for 
neither in conversation, or in the public papers, is 
the Declaration of Independence mentioned as a 
matter of the least importance; indeed, it has not 
been so much talked of, as the capture of one West 
India ship. 

The attention of every one is fixed on the opera- 
tions of the army; on its success the Ministry build 
their hopes for continuance in oflSce, and on its 
discomfiture the Opposition rely for getting into 
Power. In truth the Interest of England seems to 
be totally out of the question, on both sides; and 
the people at large, who are ever easy while affairs 
are successful, will be perfectly quiet, until a series 
of ill fortune rouses their resentment: added to this 
two successive crops, the most abundant that have 
been known for 20 years, make bread and most 
provisions cheaper than they have been, while 
Manufactures increase in price, and Trade flour- 
ishes amazingly; for the American war creates an 
amazing Fund for Commerce. Think what 7 or 8 
millions will effect, laid out in the various manu- 
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factures and implements for the Army, with the 
necessary provisions, and transports, etc. This 
immense sum, too, all passing thro' the hands of 
Government, keeps the principal agents, and thro' 
them every intermediate person, down to the low- 
est, quite easy. You will readily perceive that this 
system is all a fiction, because in the first instance 
there is no solidity, viz. money, for these millions 
are all Navy and Victualling Bills, etc, and have 
not one shilling fixed by Parliament for the re- 
demption of them. 

While the Bubble lasts, it will, however, carry 
with it all the weight of a Reality; but when it 
bursts, the crush will be dreadful indeed, and like 
a powerful torrent will overwhelm the nation with 
irreparable ruin. 

This event it is in the power of France to pro- 
duce in one day: — A stroke from her would do the 
business almost instantaneously, and she is suffi- 
ciently prepared to give it, if she pleases. 

It has been said that the Congress has Repre- 
sentatives at several of the different courts in 
Europe; but others again say, that they have only 
one regular Representative in France, and even he 
has not had any advice from his Constituents since 
June. It is certainly presumptuous for any indi- 
vidual to attempt to censure the proceedings of so 
wise a Body, that have hitherto conducted them- 
selves with such admirable judgment; and, indeed, 
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to the utter astonishment of every person: yet one 
cannot help thinking, it would have been prudent 
to have had the Declaration of Independence au- 
thoritatively proclaimed to every Court in Europe, 
long before this. 

The terms in which it is cotiched, as we have 
seen it, might not answer for every climate, but it 
would have been easy to convey the essence of the 
thing, in words not altogether inadmissible, so as 
to answer the purpose. * 

I see clearly, that you must have mercantile, as 
well as other agents, in various places, and as the 
prospect of starving is by no means agreeable, can't 
you fix upon some employment for a certain friend 
of yours, t that is equal to his station in Life, and 
his capacity, such as it is. You know both, per- 
fectly well, as also his disposition, therefore can 
judge what is fit for him as well as he can for him- 
self. Shew this to Loudoun, consult with him 
upon it, as I am sure he will cordially assist if any 

* " I presented the Declaration of Independence to this Court, 
after, indeed, it had become an old story in every part of 
Europe. It was well received ; but as you say you have articles 
of alliance under consideration, any resolution must be deferred 
until we know what they are. The want of intelligence has 
more than once well nigh ruined my afifairs. Pray be more at- 
tentive to this important subject, or drop at once all thoughts of 
a foreign connection." Silas Deane to John Jay, 3 December, 
1776. 

f William Lee. 
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thing can be done. Remember that all countries 
are alike to a traveller, if he has but health and in- 
dependence. * 

It is ever prudent to try all powders as well as 
arms before they are relied on for use: — a great 
quantity of both these have been in the last 12 
months, exported from Great Britain by permission 
to France and other places; such as is carried to 
the coast of Africa, and is totally unfit for any 
other purpose, than to scare an African with. 

Such as these, I am told is chiefly what has been 
carried from France to America; try, therefore, be- 
fore you trust, f 

*The suggestion contained in Lee's letters was apparently 
acted upon by Congress, for in February Deane received a letter 
from the secret Committee, appointing William Lee joint agent 
with Mr. Thomas Morris, and in March notified Lee of his ap- 
pointment. It required some time for Mr. Lee to close his mer- 
cantile concerns in England, and he arrived in Paris on June 
nth, to find the Commissioners in deep embarrassment over 
the condition of affairs at Nantes, a confusion produced by the 
incapacity and general misconduct of Thomas Morris. 

t"I now advise you to attend carefully to the articles sent 
you. I could not examine them here. I was promised they 
should be good, and at the lowest prices, and that from persons 
in such stations, that had I hesitated, it might have ruined my 
affairs. But as in so large a contract there is room for imposi- 
tion, my advice is, that you send back to me samples of the 
articles sent you. Cannon, powder, mortars, &c. , are articles 
known ; but send clothes, the fusils, &c., by which any imposi- 
tion may be detected." Silas Deane to John Jay, 3 December, 
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Since the last advice from Long Island, I have 
not seen a military man or one acquainted with the 
situation of the country; but it appears to me that 
the loss was chiefly owing to the want of proper offi- 
cers, artillery, and perhaps ammunition; tho' in- 
deed, it does not seem by the account, as if the 
men fought at all, or else there must have been a 
greater loss on the side of the victors. Should a 
sound footing once be had, and the command got 
of Hudson's River, is there not some reason to 

1776. See William Lee to Robert Carter Nicholas, 9 August, 

1777, post. 

"Since my last note I have made a further enquiry about 
the Brig Sally, and find from very good authority, that she was 
bought from a Mr. Wilcocks, cheesemonger, somewhere near 
the old change ; that she stood, and I believe does now stand 
in the Custom house books of Register, as the property of Al- 
derman Lee, which seems to confirm my former suspicions, and 
hope I shall be able to fix the stigma on so bad a man as he is." 
George Robertson to Rev. John Vardill, 18 March, 1777. Stev- 
ens^ Facsimiles, No. 55. 

Sometime in 1777 Mrs. Bancroft went to France, taking some 
letters from English correspondents of the Doctor, Franklin 
and others. A Mr. Hake, under encouragement of the min- 
istry, joined her, obtained possession of the letters, opened 
them, and after taking memoranda, resealed them. Among 
them was a letter from William Lee to Franklin, in which he 
said, "I shall in the course of a few days be able to accomplish 
what I hinted to you on the loth instant relative to P — r and 
A — n. Nothing I hope will transpire." It was suspected that 
the Alderman was engaged with Mayze and two Wistars in an 
extensive shipment of powder and ammunition to the Colonies. 
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suppose, that the army will be kept recruited to its 
present number, if not increased by Tories, besides 
being supplied with provisions ? 

The fate of things hangs on a critical balance, 
and I do not know how it may turn, but from the 
bottom of my heart, I wish there was a happy end 
of the warfare. 

Providence will no doubt protect you, as your 
cause is just. 

Farewell, and believe me ever Yours &c. 

Pray let me hear from you when you have an 
opportunity. 



TO C. W. F. DUMAS. 

London, March 21st, 1777. 
Sir: 

Government here has received within these ten 

days past several expresses from General Howe, at 

New York, in North America, as late as the 19th 

of last February, which are, in every respect, very 

disagreeable indeed. He writes in severe terms 

against General Heister, whom he calls an old 

worn aft in the field, and a stupid and incorrigible 

blockhead in the cabinet; he also says that the 

Hessians and other Germans are the worst troops 

under his command, and are not fit to be trusted in 

any business; he has, therefore, desired several 

particular English officers to be sent to command 
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them; some of them that he has pointed out 
have refused to go on such a forlorn hope;* but 
General Burgoyne, much against his will, is, it 
seems, obliged to go,t and one Colonel Charles 
Gray, who was only a Lieutenant Colonel upon 
half-pay, has agreed to go, being appointed to a 
regiment, with the rank of a Major-General, in 
America. 

General Howe has, with some difiBculty and con- 
siderable loss, got his troops back to New York, 
that had attempted to make good their situation at 
Brunswick, in the Jerseys. He has recalled the 
greater part of these troops that had been sent to 

*"In the last war they [the Hessians] were esteemed not 
unequal to any troops in Prince Ferdinand's army, and I should 
do them much injustice were I not to say they were in very 
high order in America." Howe's Narrative, p. 8. But it was 
generally believed in America that great dissentions and dis- 
putes had arisen between the British troops and the Hessians. 
Bowdoin to the Commissioners, 2') February, 1777. And in 
England there were hints of treachery on the part of the Hes- 
sians, although these mercenaries had twice been thanked in 
orders for their good behavior. London Chronicle, March, 1777. 

t On February 20th the King notified North that Germaine 
would on the next day propose Clinton for Canada, and Bur- 
goyne to join Howe. Burgoyne submitted a plan for conduct- 
ing the war from Canada, and at a Cabinet Council in March, 
was chosen to command such an expedition. There is no indi- 
cation of any unwillingness on his part to accept the appoint- 
ment, though it practically involved an affront to his superior — 
Sir Guy Carleton. 
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Rhode Island. At New York they were in the 
greatest distress for all kinds of fresh provisions 
and vegetables; at the same time, a fever, similar 
to the plague, prevailed there, that, in all prob- 
ability, before the spring will carry oflf to the 
Elysian shades at least one-half of the troops that 
remain there, and prepare an immediate grave for 
the Germans and all the other troops that are about 
to be sent to that infected place. At the same time 
we learn that the American army under General 
Washington increases in numbers every day, and, 
being accustomed to the climate, have kept the 
field in all the severe weather. Notwithstanding 
this melancholy prospect of affairs, our papers talk 
of a foreign war, but in my opinion we are in no 
condition to engage in one, for you may be assured 
that we have not in the kingdom sailors enough to 
man fifteen ships-of-the-line, though you may see 
thirty or forty ships put in commission, as the 
public prints will tell you. And as to soldiers, the 
draft for America has been so great that we have 
not ten thousand in the whole Island, yet our 
Ministers have lately attempted to bully the States 
of Holland by a high-flying memorial relative to 
the conduct of some of their Governors in the West 
Indies.* It might, however, be attended with very 

*The governor of Eustatia had returned from his fort the 
salute of an American vessel, with an equal number of guns. 
The British minister demanded the recall of the governor, and 
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serious consequences, if the Hollanders were to 
take their money out of the English funds. 

P. S. If you please, insert the foregoing in the 
Dutch, Brussels, Frankfort, and Hamburg papers. 



INSTRUCTIONS FROM CONGRESS.* 

Philadelphia, i July, 1777. 
Sir: 

Herewith you will receive commissioners from the 

Congress of the United States of North America, 

a more rigid restraint on the trade than was known to exist be- 
tween that island and the rebellious colonies — demands that 
were not conceded. 

*On December 24th, 1776, Congress named a committee of 
five — Gerry, Witherspoon, Richard Henry Lee, Clarke and 
Samuel Adams— to report a plan for obtaining foreign assist- 
ance. This plan was completed on December 30th, and pro- 
vided for the appointment of commissioners to the courts of 
Vienna, Spain, Prussia, and the grand duke of Tuscany. Frank- 
lin was named for Spain, i January, 1777; but before this ap- 
pointment reached him, the commissioners at Paris had deteri 
mined to separate— Mr. Lee to go to Spain, and either Franklin 
or Deane to the Hague— believing that something might be 
accomplished in those countries. Lee had set out before the 
commission reached Franklin, who wrote: "The committee in 
their letters mention the intention of Congress to send ministers 
to the courts of Vienna, Tuscany, Holland and Prussia. They 
also send us a fresh commission, containing your name instead 
of Mr. Jefferson's, with this additional clause : ' And also to 
enter into and agree upon a treaty with his most Christian 
Majesty, or such other person or persons as shall be by him 
authorized for that purpose, for assistance in carrying on the 
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authorising and appointing you to represent the said 
Congress as their Commissioner at the Courts of 
Vienna and Berlin. You will proceed with all conve- 
nient expedition to those Courts; visiting that first 
which, on consultation with the Commissioners at the 
Court of France, shall be judged most proper. You 
will lose no time in announcing in form to those Courts 

present war between Great Britain and these United States.* 
The same clause is in a particular commission they have sent 
me, to treat with the court of Spain, similar to our common 
commissiou to the court of France, and I am accordingly- 
directed to go to Spain ; but, as I know that choice was made 
merely on the supposition of my being a little known there to 
the great personage for whom you have my letter (a circum- 
stance of little importance), and I am really unable through 
age to bear the fatigue and inconveniences of such a journey, 
I must excuse myself to Congress, and join with Mr. Deane in 
requesting you to proceed on the former footing till you can 
receive a particular commission from Congress, which will no 
doubt be sent as soon as the circumstances are known." To 
Arthur Lee, 21 March, 1777. A new commission, naming Arthur 
Lee for Spain, was ordered 1 May, 1777, and then Congress pro- 
ceeded to fill the other places : Ralph Izard was sent to Tuscany 
(7 May, 1777) ; and William Lee was uamed commissioner for 
the courts at Vienna and Berlin. The draft of the commission 
and instructions for Lee was laid before Congress 27 June, 1777, 
recommitted on the 28th, and a new form adopted on the first of 
July. "We enclose to you commissions and instructions for 
Ralph Izard and William Lee ; the first, appointed Commis- 
sioner to the Court of Tuscany, and the latter to the Courts of 
Vienna and Berlin. Their instructions are so intimately con- 
nected with your own, that we have thought proper to send 
them open to your confidential care, that you may give infor- 
mation to the gentlemen, and take every due step to forward 
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the Declaration of Independence made in Congress on 
the fourth day of July, 1776. The reasons of this act 
of Independence are so strongly adduced in the Decla- 
ration itself, that further argument is unnecessary. 
As it is of the greatest importance to these States that 
Great Britain be effectually obstructed in the plan of 
sending German and Russian troops to North America, 

the execution of the intention of Congress." Committee of 
Foreign Affairs to the Commissioners, 2 July, 1777. John 
Adams admitted that the missions to Prussia, Austria and Tus- 
cany had been advised by persons, "who knew no better," and 
in these measures "there was less attention to the political 
interests and views of princes, than to the ties of blood and 
family connections." 

Lee wrote that the Spanish mission was of all the most dis- 
agreeable to his disposition, and was "so very inferior in point 
of political importance, that I should certainly be of much less 
utility there than here [Paris]." He wished Franklin to be 
sent to Vienna, "as the first, most respectable, and quiet;" 
Deane to Holland, William Lee to Berlin, "as the commercial 
department ;" Izard to Tuscany, and Edward Jenings to Madrid. 
"France remains the centre of political activity, and here there- 
fore I should choose to be employed." Arthur Lee to Richard 
Henry Lee, ^Ocioher, 1777. 

The Committee of Secret Correspondence had no connection 
with the commercial agencies, a separation that produced no 
little complication, when in Europe the Diplomatic agents were 
called upon to interfere in the disputes of Lee and Morris. 
"As all affairs relative to the conduct of commerce and remit- 
tance pass through another department, we beg leave to refer 
you to the Secret Committee, and Mr. Thomas Morris, their 
agent in France, for every information on those subjects." 
Committee of Secret Correspondence to Commissioners at Paris, 
21 December, 1776. 
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you will exert all possible address and vigor to culti- 
vate the friendship, and procure the interference of the 
Emperor and of Prussia. To this end you will propose 
treaties of friendship and commerce with these Powers, 
upon the same commercial principles as were the basis 
of the first treaties of friendship and commerce pro- 
posed to the Courts of France and Spain by our Com- 
missioners, and which were approved in Congress the 
seventeenth day of September, 1776, and not interfering 
with any treaties which may have been proposed to, or 
concluded with the Courts above-mentioned. For your 
better instruction herein, the Commissioners at the 
Court of Versailles will be desired to furnish you, from 
Paris, with a copy of the treaty originally proposed to 
Congress, to be entered into with France, together with 
the subsequent alterations that have been proposed on 
either side. 

You are to propose no treaty of commerce to be of 
longer duration than the term of twelve years from the 
date of its ratification by the Congress of the United 
States. And it must never be forgotten, in these com- 
mercial treaties, that reciprocal and equal advantages 
to the people of both countries be firmly and plainly 
secured. 

There being reasons to suppose that his Prussian 
Majesty makes commerce an object, you will not fail to 
place before him in the clearest light the great advan- 
tages that may result from a free trade between the 
Prussian dominions and North America. 

You will seize the first favorable moment to solicit, 
with decent firmness and respect, an acknowledgment 
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of the independence of these States, and the public re- 
ception of their Commissioner as the representative of 
sovereign States. The measures you may take in the 
premises, and the occurrences of your negociation, you 
will communicate to Congress by every opportunity. 

It may not be improper to observe that these instruc- 
tions, and all others which you may receive from time 
to time, should be kept as secret as circumstances will 
admit. John Hancock, 

President of Congress. 



SILAS DEANE TO JONATHAN WILLIAMS. 

Paris, 4 July, 1777. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 30th ulto. and ist instant are before us. 
Mr. Morris, were he present, has not the least right to 
any direction of Captain Wickes or his prizes, and less 
so to Johnson or Nicholson; they are Continental 
property, and are immediately under our direction, by 
the express orders of Congress, and under no other 
persons. 

Inclosed you have a letter to Captain Wickes, and to 
Captains Johnson and Nicholson on this subject. Mr. 
Lee's arrival would make no odds in this business,* as 

* Lee's new position was well known in London. "Dr. Lee's 
brother, the Alderman of London, is arrived here ; he hath 
accepted of the employment of Commercial agent to Congress. 
The Alderman is so much of a Courtier that he places all virtue 
in economy." Public Ledger, 22 July, 1777. "What doth the 
Court of Aldermen say to Lee's departure? He lives in the 
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it is distinct from anything contained in either of their 
appointments, and your appointment from us is the 
onlj' one at present that can be of any force; we there- 
fore direct you not to give way to any pretensions of 
any one, but consulting with Mr. Ross and Captain 
Wickes, proceed to dispose of the prizes, and to settle 
their affairs in the best and most expeditious manner 
possible. Mr. Deane has wrote to Captain Wickes to 
address to the house you mention. 

Silas Deane. 

Rue Jacob, in as sparing a manner as American frugality will 
permit, and yet I am told his allowance from tlie Congress as 
their Commercial agent is considerable." Public Ledger, Sep- 
tember, 1777. 

"No doubt but you have missed Alderman Lee before this ; 
he is here [Paris], but don't understand on any business. He 
proposes returning shortly no doubt, but will carry many let- 
ters. There is a great misunderstanding between him and Dr. 
Bancroft." Lupton to Eden^iijune^, T-lTl- 

"Alderman Lee is gone to Havre. I should have accom- 
pany'd him, but found 'twould be of more use my staying here. 
He [is] not liked by any person, in short they will not let him 
and Bancroft come together." George Lupton to William 
Eden, 9 July, 1777. Stevens' Facsimiles, No. 179. 

" Alderman Lee is returned from Havre, and so much out of 
favor at Mr. Deane's that he frequently comes to me to know 
what's the news." Lupton to Willia-in Eden, 17 July, 1777. 

"Alderman is not liked by the Gentlmn here no more than 
his brother Arthur, and everything, before his brother's arrival, 
was kept a profound secret from him." Lupton to Eden, 20 
August, 1777. 
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COMMISSIONERS TO CAPT. WJCKES. 

Paris, 4 July, 1777. 
Sir: 

We have appointed Mr. Williams to take the direc- 
tion of such affairs at Nantes as are more particularly 
within our department, and, accordingly, advise you 
to address yourself to him for any assistance you stand 
in want of, in the disposition of your prizes, or your 
other concerns; you will give directions to Captains 
Johnson and Nicholson, which render it unnecessary 
for us to write each separately. 

We are yours, etc., B. Franklin. 

S. Deane. 



JOHN ROSS* TO SILAS DEANE. 

Nantes, 19 July, 1777. 
Dear Sir: 

By last post I acknowledged receipt of yours, and 
then flattered myself that I should to-day be able to 
communicate Mr. Morris' sentiments to you, regarding 

* Although a Scotchman by birth, John Ross was a shipping 
merchant in Philadelphia at the beginning of the troubles be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies, and espoused the Ameri- 
can cause. He signed the non-importation agreement, received 
an appointment in the Continental navy (i775-'76) but resign- 
ing, was employed by the Congress to purchase supplies for the 
army. It was when thus employed — naturally under Robert 
Morris's directions — that he came to France, and was selected 
by the commissioners to undertake the arrangement of the 
agency business at Nantes. Ross died in 1800. 
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what you have recommended. However, for some 
days could not get a sight of him; how he has been 
employed is best known to himself. Before your let- 
ter came to my hand, I proposed to him to resign the 
sole management of public and private business, from 
a conviction of his inattention and neglect in superin- 
tending matters of less importance to his own reputa- 
tion, and to those of his distant connections. To this 
he replied, he had determined in his own mind not to 
relinquish the management of either, until he heard 
further from his brother, whose apprehensions had 
been ill-grounded, as he could convince him and all 
his friends, the business had hitherto been conducted 
with regularity, and that nothing had suflFered in what 
was committed to his care. I took the liberty to con- 
tradict his assertions from my own particular knowl- 
edge of the contrary, and informed him what such res- 
olutions might hazard, if he persisted, when possessed 
of his brother's letter, and particularly acquainted with 
the instructions I had received therewith. At the 
same time I insisted, if determined to abide by so 
absurd a contempt of his brother's orders, on his writ- 
ing me a letter stating his reasons for refusing a sur- 
render of what I knew him incapable of conducting, 
without risking further sacrifice of the interest of his 
employers, and an additional loss of reputation to him- 
self, and to those of his connections thereby. 

This letter he promised to furnish me, and might 
serve to justify my attention to the trust reposed by 
our friend in me, but have not received it as yet. I 
have, therefore, reason to conclude it will not be possi 
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ble, without positive new powers, for me to command 
a surrender of the private concerns of his house, and 
that I shall have the disagreeable task of correspond- 
ing with the friends of W[illing], M[orris] & Co., for- 
bidding their future attention to his orders or corres- 
pondence. 

It is impossible for me or any other person to find 
out what abuse the house have sustained in point of 
interest, nothing being entered to afford me the least 
insight thereto; but I know them to suffer through his 
folly and extravagance more than he can ever retrieve, 
respecting their credit and character. 

Permit me now to give it as opinion to you and ad- 
vice, that the commissioners interpose immediately, 
exercise their powers, and place the execution and 
management of all future concerns of the public in 
some secure hand. Our friend, Mr. Robert Morris, 
has placed the utmost confidence in both you and me; 
we should be wanting, and indeed to blame, did any- 
thing escape us under present circumstances in any 
degree prejudicial to his interest and reputation. It 
happened extremely unfortunate at present that Mr. Lee 
should be deprived from acting, for want of proper in- 
structions respecting his appointment as joint agent. 
Your powers, I trust, may nevertheless prove sufficient 
to supply the want of a former commission until it 
reach him. Accordingly, if so, and that he does act, 
it is incumbent on you and me in particular to consult 
the interest of Mr. Robert Morris in his absence, until 
we hear further from him, and have his own opinion 
on the subject. I would beg leave, therefore, to pro- 
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pose a continuation of his name in the management of 
the public business, joined with Mr. L,ee, or such other 
as the commissioners may see fit to appoint on the 
present occasion, and that everything incumbent on 
our friend, Mr. Morris, may be complied with on his 
part as joint agent. I approve that you and I should 
look out and engage a careful, capable man in charac- 
ter of clerk, to attend the business and to be paid at his 
expense, until matters can be better arranged more 
suitable and satisfactory to the parties concerned. 
You'll believe I am persuaded the opinion urged by 
me on this subject, cannot proceed from any views of 
interest to myself. I have in truth no such motives ; 
on the contrary, I may venture to assure such agent as 
may be appointed here, if Mr. Morris' name is discon- 
tinued the business must be greatly lessened by such a 
loss of connection. 

By a letter received from you last evening by Mr. 
Williams, I perceive you press him to a pursuit of get- 
ting possession of the prizes lately arrived. Some are 
sold, and I fear they may turn out so trifling on the 
settlement of the whole, I would take the liberty to 
advise your permitting Mr. Morris to close the sales, 
and the net proceeds to be carried to the credit of 
the United States, he being more in advance than 
will balance such part as can come to their share. 
Your letter to Capt. Wickes, (which he received 
from Mr. Williams,) sufficiently guards against any 
more coming to our friends' hands in the same line, 
Captain Wickes having already directed the Com- 
manders of the continental ships of force to conform 
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to your instructions in the consiguation of all future 
prizes.* 

This, I foresee, will prevent noise, such as ought in 
our situation to be avoided. I shall be glad to know 
your determination in course; assuring you of every 
possible endeavor on my part to facilitate your resolu- 
tions, if my services can be rendered useful on the 
present or any other future occasion, that matters may 
be conducted in future with more regularity and pru- 
dence; I trust, more to the satisfaction of all parties. 
My respects to Mr. Franklin. I sincerely remain etc.f 

* On the 4th the Comtnissioners had written to Captain Lam- 
bert Wickes to send all prizes to Mr. Williams at Nantes. It 
was in WiCkes' vessel, the Reprisal, that Franklin had come to 
France. As the captains drew on the Commissioners for all 
expenses incurred in fitting out their vessels, while the com- 
mercial agents and others disposed of the prizes, and rendered 
no accounts, Franklin and Deane issued the orders that prizes 
should be turned over to Williams. 

" Permit me now to inform you, Mr. Morris is possessed of the 
instructions to Mr. Lee from Committee of Congress on his 
being appointed Commercial agent here. Since your last letter 
came to my hand, I suspected this to be the case, from some 
circumstances, and by accident last evening learnt it to be so. 
These instructions are contained in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Lee and Mr. Morris as joint agents, which is similar and of 
equal force with the separate powers on which Mr. Morris has 
acted hitherto. I therefore take the liberty to recommend Mr. 
Lee's repairing hither immediately, to assume the management, 
being certain Mr. Morris will possess him of this letter, so soon 
as they meet, though kept so long back, probably from inat- 
tention." John Ross to Silas Deane, 22 July, 1777. 

t From the Laurens Correspondence, 35. 
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TO ARTHUR LEE. 

Nantes, 6 August, [1777]. 
My dear Brother: 

On Monday evening I arrived here, a good deal 
fatigued, in some measure owing to accidents on 
the road. The carriage I cou'd have have sent by 
a F. man to-day, but I apprehend those people 
w'd not be quite so careful as they ought to be of 
it; indeed I must say in my judgment, it will be 
wrong to take the trip to Normandy. My advice 
would be to keep close where you are and lie upon 
your oars quite inoflFensively until a favorable crisis 
occurs of gradually coming forward with honor to 
yourself and advantage to the concerned; for I 
think the ground is ticklish which requires that 
every step should be taken with caution and cir- 
cumspection. If I should blunder, it will not be 
surprising, since from a certain mysterious con- 
cealment of what should be fully communicated, 
every step is to be taken in the dark. However, I 
am determined to persevere without complaints. I 
hope nothing farther has passed about the account. 
When that business is cleared up, which will be 
among the first, what is wrong shall be put right: 
but by chance I have already seen that the produce 
of what Wickes bro't was expressly ordered for 
Mess. F[ranklin] and D[eane]. All my attempts 
have as yet been in vain to get a sight of Mr. 
M[orris], since Saturday. It is said, no body knew 
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where he was. This morning he was understood 
to be at home, but so firmly barricaded up, that no 
creature cou'd gain admittance tho' above twenty 
attempts have been made by myself and others. 
Be so good as to make my compliments to your as- 
sociates, and let them know I shall write as soon as 
ever it is in my power to say anything satisfactory. 
Direct for me chez MT Schweighauser, and pray 
tell how I shall direct for you, so as to avoid double 
postage. I long to hear the success of your plan 
with G. G, * but from comparing dates and circum- 

*"By G. G-, whom I did not see, I hear that there is great 
misunderstandings ; I had heard of them before. Let me en- 
treat you to do everything in your power to restore the ancient 
necessary harmony. Your trade will suffer without a mutual 
confidence ; your disposition and capacity to promote the gen- 
eral interest I can answer for. Talk freely to G. G. You will 
find him manly, and a hearty well wisher. Do for God's sake 
return to one another. Your general interests certainly require 
it. I am miserable on the subject ; let me hear a pleasing ac- 
count of your affairs." Edmund Jenings to Arthur Lee, 24 
September, 1777. G. G. may refer to Carmichael. "You will 
I trust forgive the liberty I took in earnestly recommending to 
your esteem my friend Mr. Carmichael. I do so again with 
more warmth, since I have heard of some misunderstanding be- 
tween you. I know you both, and am confident that both wish 
equally well to their country. You were old collegians together. 
I was the meaus of the renewal of your former intimacy, and 
the services of both are necessary for the common good. Do, 
my dear Sir, take him cordially by the hand; keep him in 
Europe if you can, and I am sure you will have a friendship for 
him." Jenings to Arthur Lee, October, 1777. See also let- 
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stances, I am inclined to think he was not the au- 
thor. It comes from another mint, which you may 

ters printed -m. Life of Arthur Lee, II., lOo, loi. In the Har- 
vard University MSS. is a letter from Carinicliael dated 26 
September, 1777, asking Arthur Lee to appoint an interview, 
and Lee's reply, naming the day. "I received a card from 
Wm. L. with j'our letters : of course I waited on him to thank 
him for the trouble I had given him. The misfortune of these 
people is to believe that everybody is plotting against them, 
they therefore plot against everybody. They think me leagued • 
with Mr. D. and Dr. F., at the very time that I really feel hurt 
at their public conduct, and the private behavior of one to my- 
self. I hope on my arrival in America to give such a represen- 
tation of our affairs, as will induce the Congress to change their 
European system in a great measure." Bolton \_Carmichaer\ 
to fean Tourville {^Edmund feningsfl, i November, 1777. 

" Carmichael is a very reasonable young fellow, and it's a pity 
he could not be brought over to your way of thinking. He in- 
forms me that neither Franklin nor Deane are capable of doing 
the business for which they are designed. Deane has not the 
least politeness whatever, and Franklin is too reserved. Of 
course they will never do for this Court — and if I am not mis- 
taken they are falling off very much, which the Congress per- 
ceive — notwithstanding the many reports to the contrary." 
Lupton to Eden, 15 October, 1777. 

October 4th Arthur wrote to Richard Henry, warning him 
against Carmichael ; and the same warning was made to Francis 
Lightfoot, October 7th. " I have mentioned to you a cabal be- 
ing formed here, under the auspices of Mr. Deane, which has 
given me much disquiet, and been very busy to defame me in 
my absence. I sent you a copy of a newspaper production 
of this cast. Among other things they have circulated a 
report both here and in England, which will probably reach 
America, of dissentions subsisting among the Commissioners. 
I have taken great care to prevent any such from arising, and 
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conjecture as well as me. A certain Dr. [Frank- 
lin?] thinks himself a none such at fine writing. 

none certainly have yet existed, notwithstanding all their dili- 
gence in provoking them. Of these gentlemen, I would wish 
to guard you particularly against Mr. Carmichael, of whose art 
and enmity I have had sufl&cient proofs to make me distrust 
him for the future." Arthur Lee to Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
7 October, 1777. 

Carmichael had been introduced to Deane in the fall of 1776, 
by Nicholas Rogers, of Maryland, and served him in various 
ways by copying letters and holding conversations. He was 
already known to Arthur Lee, and when he left England for 
France in the spring of 1776, he received from him a small 
pocket dictionary to serve as a cypher for their correspondence. 
Between the blank leaves and the cover were pasted two small 
piecesof paper which was represented as containing some intel- 
ligence for the secret committee. As Deane was the channel 
through which such intelligence was to be sent, the book was 
handed over to him, the papers taken out, and found to contain 
suspicions against Reed and Langdon. "If you should have 

an opportunity of writing to [Virginia] before I see you, 

caution them against Sir James Jay, Dennis Deberdt, Mr. Lang- 
don, formerly delegate from New Hampshire, Paul Wentworth, 
and Mr. William Molleson, a Maryland merchant, with whom 
Mr. Tilghman, a delegate for Maryland, corresponds without 
knowing that his intelligence goes directly to administration. 
Col. Mercer too, who is always with ministerial people, should 
not be trusted. I have good reason to fear that Joseph Read in 
Philadelphia is a dangerous man." Arthur Lee to Silas Deane, 
28 July, 1776. The papers were not sent on to Congress at the 
time, and Lee was apparently satisfied with this step, making 
no complaint until nearly two years after, when he charged 
Carmichael with having opened and intercepted them. His 
real fault was that he had no confidence in the Lees, and was 
thought to be intriguing for the Prussian mission. 
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I will endeavor to find it out, and you should do 
the same, but caution is requisite, nor should any- 
thing be said until the fact is known.* What a 
horrible place this is. I tremble at the thoughts 
of what a friend of ours will feel in being here. 

No English papers are to be seen. After you 
have done with them, can't you contrive to send 
them once a week by some stage or diligence, 
when private opportunities do not occur, for the 
postage is too extravagant. Petrie & Gruel take 
some in, and amongst you there are a great many 
others. Another ship is arrived from Charlestown, 
but she does not bring anything new, as she sailed 
with the one that arrived 14 daies ago. When you 
have anything worth communicating pray do not 
fail to write. The eldest Miss S-^ — r is lately 
married to a Mr. Dobrde from Guernsey. I am 
dear Brother, most affectionately. 

Addressed "To The Honorable Arthur Lee, Ho- 
tel de Angleterre, Rue Richelieu, Paris." 

*This probably refers to a letter published in the (London) 
Public Ledger, dated Paris, 12 July, 1777 : " Dr. Lee is certainly 
joined in the Commission, but he understands the business of 
courts so ill, that not one of the ministers will negotiate with 
him. He is the straight-laced image of awkward formality. 
To the preciseness of a Presbyterian he endeavors to add the 
Jesuitism of a Quaker. The one renders him ridiculous, the 
other suspected. When he thinks he is imposing on mankind, 
they are laughing at him." 
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TO ROBERT CARTER NICHOLAS. 

Nantes, 9 August, 1777. 
Being here to transact public business which 
will fix me in this place, I with pleasure embrace 
3'? earliest opportunity of renewing our correspon- 
dence, which has been unhappily interrupted for 
some time. Our country will necessarily have oc- 
casion for many [ ] Europe, in procuring 
of which, my services [ ] commanded and 
I am y? more induced to [ ] them on this 
occasion because I have reason to apprehend that 
some adventurers, who have neither property, rep- 
utation, or good character, either here or in any 
other part of Europe, are likely to obtain y? con- 
fidence and trust of y? State. I must take the 
liberty of advising, if any proposition should be 
made, or contracts offered by persons who are not 
extremely well known, that y? precaution may be 
taken of stipulating that y? effects may first be de- 
livered to you in your country at a certain fixed 
price, and be paid for in produces, also at a certain 
fixed price, as soon as y? goods are delivered and 
found to be right with respect to quality and quan- 
tity. It will subject you to y? impositions that it 
is well known here have been already practiced, if 
a contract is made to pay a certain commission on 
y? invoice price, for great advances have been put 
on y? real prices, y? quantity deficient and y? quality 
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insufferable. For instance, powder has been sent 
that was hardly sufl5cient to burst an elder gun, 
and guns not fit to shoot snow birds; cannons 
made also of a factious metal, composed of im- 
proper iron, with small quantities of lead and some 
pewter mixed, which have been tried in Europe, 
and found to be useless. Such being thrown on 
y^ hands of y* scheming inventor, have been bo't 
up for a trifle and sent to America. You may be 
assured that y? above are facts; therefore I pray 
you to prove always before you trust. Should it 
unfortunately happen that you are retired from 
public business, I trust you will lose no time in 
communicating what preceeds to those in power, 
whom it most immediately concerns; and should 
you or any other of my friends write to me here, 
there cannot be too strict instructions given to 
y? bearer to deliver them into my own hands, for 
there has been some very shameful practices in use 
of opening and searching letters. This place lays 
almost in y? centre between y* following seaports, 
viz: Bordeaux, Rochfort, Rochelle, Port 1' Orient, 
Brest, and St. Marios, so that with little difficulty 
I could transact any material business at any of 
these ports. . . .As to public affairs, I am almost 
at a loss what to say since all Europe hangs in 
suspense on y" issue of the present campaign in 
America. However, in my judgment, it may be 
fully depended upon, that G. Britain will agree to 
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acknowledge y? Independence of America next 
winter upon some advantageous terms in point of 
commerce, and possibly for some stipulated aid 
whenever G. Britain is at war with any European 
State, provided Gen'l Burgoyne is foiled in his at- 
tempt on Ticonderoga, and Gen'l Howe does not 
gain some capital advantage in his operations. 
My advice would be to close instantly with G. B. 
on any terms whatever that she can ask, provided 
that Independence is first admitted, without which 
it would be madness in the extreme for America 
to treat at all while she has one hundred men that 
are able and willing to fight for every thing that is 
dear in this world. The Americans should never 
forget the memorable sentiment of y? famous 
Prince of Parma, "Qu'il se devoit souvenir, que 
qui met 1' ep^e ^ la main centre son Prince, endoit 
k V instant jetter le furreau." That is, when a 
subject draws his sword against his Prince, he 
should not forget that it is absolutely necessary 
the same instant to throw away the scabbard. 
Liberty or Death, - must be the American motto. 
As to an European war, 'tis impossible for me to 
say whether there will be one this fall or next 
spring; but it is certain that a sufficient train is 
laid, and no one can say how soon y? torch may be 
put to it that will set it all on fire. . , . 
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TO ARTHUR LEE. 

Nantes, 12 August, 1777. 
My dear Brother : 

^ past 12 o'clo. This moment Mr. M[orris] 
has sent me two letters addressed to him and my- 
self jointly. They are of little consequence, but 
he promises to send me any others he. has. Pray 
mention this to your associates. 

I wrote you last night by MT leister Jett, a 
Frenchman who expected to see you on Thursday 
morning. The letter was directed to the Hotel de 
Angleterre, and acknowledged the receipt of your 
favor of the 7th, which shou'd have come a day or 
two sooner than it did. The business of the prizes 
must rest yet a while, as it now stands, for I can- 
not get a sight of any letters or papers whatever 
from Mr. M[orris]. I forced into his room yester- 
day, after my other effort had been tryed in vain 
to get at him, and past 12 o'clo: he was in bed in 
a dreadful situation. 

I think it is utterly impossible to make any 
thing of this strange unhappy man. 750 barrels 
of rice arrived here from Carolina on the publick 
account, which Mr. M. says is solely consigned to 
him, and he has put it into the old hands, which I 
cannot prevent, having neither letters, papers, or 
any shadow of authority to demand it of the cap- 
tain. I will, however, try this week out, and if 
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nothing can be done I will state the facts to the 
commissioners, and let them do as they please. It 
has been whispered that Mr. D[eane] thinks of ap- 
plying for the aid of government to stop the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. M., and the others, and put the 
whole into my hands. On this idea I say nothing 
only that no part of it shall come from me, nor 
should you be active in it. Let others do as they 
please, but it would be highly improper in either 
of us, as things are circumstanced, to have any 
part in such a business. 

You will see by the copy of mine to Mr. D[eane] 
that I am disappointed in my design of sending 
Mr. R[oss]'s letters; it is on the other side. 

It is reported at the Court at Westminster that 
your private letters and papers stolen at Berlin are 
in the hands of the British ministry.* Some pub- 

*This curious affair was for more than a century clouded in 
mystery, when a fortunate recovery of some papers by Mr. 
Oscar Browning revealed the inside facts. Lee and Stephen 
Sayre (the latter of whom is described by the Earl of Suffolk, 
as a "man of desperate fortune, but with a disposition rather 
than the talents to be mischievous") arrived at Berlin on June 
4th, with a purpose of negotiating a treaty of commerce with 
Prussia, acting under encouragements held out by Schulenberg, 
as Lee interpreted them. Hugh Elliot, the representative of 
Great Britain at the Prussian court, was fully aware of these 
movements of the "rebels' agents" and hearing that Lee kept 
a journal, determined to obtain a copy. He had false keys 
made to the door of Lee's room and to the bureau in which the 
journal was kept, and on the 26th of June, learning that Lee 
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lication such as I mentioned would certainly be 
proper, and it might easily be sent to Bridgen* 

and Sayre were to visit M. de Lauuay in the cpuntry, where 
they generally staid until late at night, he obtained the coveted 
papers. Four gentlemen who were dining with him at once 
began the task of copying the papers, while Elliot himself went 
to pay visits and show himself until eight in the evening, when 
he went to the inn, and finding the Americans returned, joined 
them and amused them with conversation for two hours with- 
out making himself known. About ten o'clock Lee went to his 
room, soon discovered the theft, and raised the alarm. Elliot 
drove home, and finding the most important of the papers 
copied, in disguise left the originals late at night at Lee's inn. 
The complaint to the court was followed by the arrest and ex- 
amination of all the servants at the inn, and it was learned that 
a servant of the English ambassador had tampered with them ; 
but Elliot had already sent his servant out of the country, and 
waiting upon the Prussian minister, declared that the act was 
due to his own imprudence in having shown too great inquisi- 
tiveness concerning the Americans, and was due to the excessive 
zeal of his servant, who knew of his desires. He gave assur- 
ances that his court was in nowise responsible, and to prove his 
sincerity he was ready to ask for his recall. The English court, 
while glad to be put in possession of the papers, rebuked its 
agent, but the letter in which the rebuke is con\ eyed is a model 
of diplomatic language. One thousand guineas were allowed 
to Elliot, although his expenses in the matter were only five 
hundred. As the Earl of Suffolk wrote, the enterprise could 
never have been justified but by the completest success. " Un 
Myst^re diplomatique: Hugh Elliot i Berlin, 1777." Revue 
d' Historie diplomatique, No. 2, 1888. A letter from Vergennes 
to Marquis de Pons on the subject, is printed in Doniol, II., 
710, note. 

* Perhaps the London merchant who married the daughter of 
the novelist Richardson. 
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thro' the channel he desired. Pray do not act or 
meddle in the affair of Sollier;* keep silence and 
let others speak; on all occasions be reserved and 
backward even to speak, but particularly in writ- 
ing or acting, for indeed we are both most criti- 
cally situated, and it is impossible to be too much 
guarded where certain characters are on the stage. 
Let me know how the plan succeeded with G. G. 
and send us some English papers when you can 
after you are done with them, for not one is to be 
seen here. Some good opportunities will very 
soon happen for Virginia and South Carolina, 
from whence the post goes regularly to Philadel- 
phia. Adieu, and believe me most affectionately 
yours. 

[Copy.] 

Nantes, 12 August, 1777, 
S. £>., Esq,: 

I am sorry that I did not have the honor of seeing 
you before I left Paris, tho' I wrote to you the day be- 
fore I set out, and sent the letter to your house, desir- 
ing your despatches might be with me that evening, 
as I should leave P. the next morning, from whence 
we did not depart 'till eleven o'clock. It would give 
me a great deal of pain if I thought that any part of 
my conduct could give room for supposing that I cou'd 
ever make an unwarrantable use of private confidential 
letters put into my hands. I have no reason in the 
world to believe that Mr. Ross would not at any time 

*A banker in Paris, with whom Thomas Morris had dealings. 
Also noted as Soulier. 
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justify what he had written, but as far as I can recol- 
lect the contents of his letters, there is nothing in them 
that will ever stand in need of justification. However, 
I am not the less chagrined that I have not yet been 
able to find them among my books or papers, nor in- 
deed y* copys that I know were taken by your consent. 
I well remember to have put into my brother's hands 
some papers which were intended to be y^ original let- 
ters for you, and it is very possible that in my hurry, I 
gave him both originals and copies. Be pleas'd there- 
fore, to ask him for y^ papers I left with him for you, 
and if he has not y^ originals I will again and again 
search over all y^ books and papers I have here to find 
them for you, when they shall be immediately trans- 
mitted. 

I will write you on business as soon as those that 
have hitherto been concerned here will permit me to 
enter on any, which has not been the case as yet, nor 
indeed have I been able to procure a sight of any let- 
ters, instructions, or papers whatsoever relative to 
y^ business. On Sunday y^ Hancock and Adams, 
Cap. Smith, arriv'd here from Charles Town, with 750 
barrels of rice on the public account. I shall probably 
have something farther to say about this cargoe per 
next post. I am &c. 

P. S. I have never mentioned to Mr. Ross, or any 
one else here, that I ever saw any of his letters, nor 
shall I do it. 



TO ARTHUR LEE. 

Nantes, 14 August, [1777.] 
My dear Brother: 

Mr. M[orris] has at length put into piy hands 
our instructions. I shall now proceed to get a set- 
tlement of accounts, but it is easy to perceive that 
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the business must not be hurried, or there may be 
danger of not getting it done at all. We shall 
write on the subject of the prizes, and I will en- 
deavor to get the balance paid to the Commis- 
sioners that is due to them as fast as possible, tho' 
I am given to understand the Public is indebted to 
all its correspondents: we must apply to you for 
aid or there will be danger of things standing still. 
I beg you will be particularly careful never to be 
alone with Mr. C[armichae]l. As much and as 
well as you think you know him, I can make you 
wonder when we meet. If you want your chaise, 
say so, for there are opportunities of sending it; 
but if you are not in haste, I will keep it a little 
longer, for at present it is not clear to me that it 
will not be necessary for me to make a trip to 
Paris soon. I should be glad to have a copy of 
the Commissioners' contract for tobacco with the 
F[armers] G[eneral].* We have no American 

* About the middle of January, 1777, Franklin, Deane and 
Lee informed Congress of their intention to contract to supply 
the Fanners' General with twenty thousand hogsheads of to- 
bacco. "The desire of getting money immediately to com- 
mand the preparations for the ensuing campaign, and of inter- 
esting so powerful a body as the Farmers General, who in fact 
make the most eflScient part of government here, and the abso- 
lute part in all commercial or moneyed concerns, induced us to 
concede to these terms, which may possibly, in the estimate of 
the price of tobacco, be low, but which upon the whole we 
judged necessary, and we hope will be advantageous." The 
proposals to the Farmers of a private company in which Thomas 
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news, only private letters from London raentioti 
that Corn-wallis escaped by burning Brunswick, 
and that Ticonderoga was invested. Can't you 
contrive to forward the English papers here, after 
you have done with them, for not one have we. 
Pray send to the Hotel de Grand Villars & Hoch- 
ereaus every post to see if there are any letters for 
me. I ought to have had a material one by Tues- 

Morris was active, to import tobacco, suspended for a time the 
signing of the contract, and during this interval, the Commis- 
sioners were informed of a grant to them from the King of 
2,000,000 livres. "Such was the King's generosity, he exacted 
no conditions or promise of repayment. ' ' But political consid- 
erations were still strong for the contract. "We have at length 
finished a contract with the Farmers General for five thousand 
hogshead of tobacco. . . . We found it a measure of Govem- 
tnent to furnish us by that means with large advances, as well 
as to obtain the ground of some of their own taixes ; and finding 
the Ministers anxious to have such a treaty concluded, we com- 
plied with the terms, though we apprehended them not to be 
otherwise very advantageous. We have expectations, however, 
that in case it appears that the tobacco cannot be afforded so 
cheap, through captures, &c., Government will not suffer us to 
be losers." The contract was signed at Paris, 24 March, 1777, 
by Franklin and Deane — Lee being on his Spanish mission. 
But Lee knew of the proposed contract, and approved of it. 
"Our object was to interest government here, through them 
[the Farmers General], in our commerce, so much as to secure 
their utmost protection of it. ... To compass these objects we 
were induced to offer them such tempting terms." To the 
Committee of Secret Correspondence, 14 February, 1777. As he 
later said, "tobacco was the most weighty political engine we 
could employ with the French Court." 
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day [?] sennight's post. Remember, the direc- 
tions are either Waters, Williams or Thomson. 
Those to Mr. Grand will probably be directed to 
Pierre No6 Grand. This I shall send with the 
song from Miss S^ — r. The family are well, and 
seem to be most worthy people. Mr; Hartley * 
whom you know, the linen draper in Covent Gar- 
den, carrys it. He does not intend to go to Passi, 
as he returns immediately to England; therefore, 
thinks it will be imprudent. He lodges at the 
Hotel de Louis Seize, Rue Royale pres le Rue 
Petits Champs, vis a vis 1' Hotel de Mon? Necker. 
Sam'l Petrie will be a good hand to plan about 
sending the papers. Mr. Baylor presents his com- 
pliments and begs you will send to the Hotel d' 
York, Rue Jacob, and inquire if any letters have 
come there for him, and get them forwarded here 
to the care of Mr. Schweighauser. 

Farewell. Be cautious and guarded in all things., 
Yours most sincerely. 



TO FRANKLIN, DEANE AND LEE. 

Nantbs, 20 August, 1777. 
Gentlemen: 

Yesterday arrived here the brig Liberty, Captain 

Herbert, with 108 hhds. of tobacco on account of 

the State of Virginia, consigned to J. Gruel & Co. 

* David Hartley, -who carried on such a peaceable correspon- 
dence with Franklin through the war. 
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She left Virginia, July lo, running thro' the fire of 
5 men of war that guard the mouth of the Bay of 
Chesapeake. The captain is a true tar, has not 
bro't any papers or letters, but what relates to his 
vessel and cargoe. However, he in great measure 
confirms the news received some time since from 
Bordeaux of Lord Cornwallis being defeated in the 
Jersies. He says he heard about the beginning of 
July a letter in Williamsburg from Gen. Washing- 
ton mentioning the defeat of L,ord Cornwallis, who 
lost in killed and wounded and prisoners about 
1300 men, that Gen'l Scott and another whose 
name he forgets, commanded the Americans. He 
does not recollect the date of the letter, or the day 
on which the action is said to have happened, but 
he speaks of the fact in general as universally be- 
lieved, and being the subject of conversation in all 
companies; also that all the B — troops were driven 
out of the Jersies. This day two privateers arrived 
here with two valuable West Indiamen prizes. 
The privateers are the brig Fanny, John Kendrick, 
14 — 4 pounders, 104 men, belonging to Adam 
Babcock and Archibald Blair, left Bedford, N. E., 
July loth; and the Gen'l Mercer, James Baron, 
14 — 4 pounders, 87 men, belonging to Winthrop, 
Sergeant & Co., of Cape Anne, sailed July ist* 

*Deane, in his Narrative, says these privateers were the 
Boston and Hancock. Also the Commissioners in their letter to 
Congress, 28 February, 1778. 
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Of the Jamaica fleet consisting of i6o sail, they 
took two small prizes of no great value near New- 
foundland, which they sent to Boston; the two 
they have bro't in were taken the 8th instant in 
the mouth of the Channel tho' the fleet was con- 
voyed by two 28 gun frigates. Their names, the 
Hanover Planter, Captain L,uny, from Jamaica to 
London, with 360 hhds of Muscovado sugar, 87 
punchions of rum, some logwood, 8 — 6 and 2 — 4 
pounders; and the Clarendon, Capt. Cowell, from 
Jamaica to London, with 386 hhds Muscovado 
sugar, 106 punchions of rum, and 6 — 3 pounders. 
The captive people say 11 of the fleet were missing 
when they were taken. Capt. Kendrick has one 
paper which is on board at Pembeuf;* he left Bed- 
ford July loth, and confirms the defeat of Cornwal- 
lis in the Jersies, but says the last accounts made 
his loss about 600 men only. His account is that 
the whole British army some time in June (the date 
he also forgets) was put in motion in 3 divisions to 
go against Philadelphia, when the first division 
was attacked and defeated, on which the others 
retreated with great precipitation, and imbarked at 
Amboy as fast as possible, from whence it was ex- 
pected they would go up the North river. They 
say there was upwards of 6000 men at Ticonderoga 
where they think Sullivan commanded, and Gates 

* Paimbceuf. 
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was stationed at Albany to take care of that quar- 
ter. This is all the news, and you will judge best 
how much is proper to be given to the public — I 
mean with respect to the privateers and their 
prizes, since we have an ugly report here of which 
we should be glad to know the truth, that an 
American agent was the other day put into the 
Bastile on account of some transactions with or for 
Cunningham.* 

* The "American agent" was William Hodge, of Philadelphia. 
Congress had approved Deane's suggestion of armed vessels be- 
ing fitted out at Continental expense, provided the French 
Court did not disapprove of the scheme [Secret Journals, 23 
December, 1776). "Private ships of war, or privateers, cannot 
be admitted where you are, becavise the securities, necessary in 
such cases to prevent irregular practices cannot be given by the 
owners and commanders of such privateers" (Committee of 
Secret Correspondence, 21 December, 1776). Blank commis- 
sions were sent out by William Hodge, who arrived at Paris 
early in February. "He had a long passage, and was near be- 
ing starved. We are about to employ him in a service pointed 
out by you, at Dunkirk or Flushing. He has delivered us three 
sets of the papers we wanted ; but we shall want more, and beg 
you will not fail to send them by several opportunities " {Com- 
missioners in France, 6 February, 1777). 

The French court had issued strict orders that American 
prizes should not be sold in French ports — an order made to 
appease the rising suspicions of Great Britain. In the winter 
of i776-'77, Captain Lambert Wickes had made a cruise, brought 
five prizes into Nantes, which gave "some uneasiness and 
trouble to the Court, and must not be too frequently practised. " 
For these prizes Thomas Morris was to account. Wickes was 
ordered on another cruise, in company with an armed cutter 
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TO ROBERT MORRIS. 

Nantes, 21 August, 1777. 
I wrote to the Secret Committee on the ii'? inst. 
via Boston, and the 13th via N. C, advising my 
being here, and of the arrival of the Hancock and 

[the Lexington] commanded by Captain Samuel Nicholson. 
" Accordingly they sailed, nearly as I remember, some time in 
April, 1777, with the design of intercepting the Irish linen ships. 
They cruised some time in the Channel and Irish sea, and miss- 
ing the great object in view, they took, burnt and sunk near 
twenty sail of vessels of small value, and sailing round Ireland 
returned into St. Maloes and Morlaix in France with a part of 
their prizefs." Deane's Narrative, 39. These prizes were dis- 
posed of at a prodigious loss. While refitting, orders came 
from the Court to detain Wickes and Nicholson until further 
orders, and they were so situated late in August, 1777. 

Meanwhile the Commissioners had purchased a lugger at 
Dover, and sending it to Dunkirk, Hodge gave the command to 
one Gustavus Conyngham, stripped the vessel of all arms, giving 
out that a cargo of merchandise was to be taken to one of the 
ports of Norway. As this declaration was suspected, a pretended 
sale of the vessel was made to a British subject, Richard Allen, 
security was given by Hodge, and the vessel was allowed to sail. 
Once outside the harbor, Conyngham received arms, sailors 
and munitions, and soon after captured the English packet boat 
— the Prince of Orange — returning to Dunkirk. This was too 
flagrant a violation of the treaty to remain unnoticed by Eng- 
land. Hodge was iipprisoned in the Bastile for six weeks, 
Conyngham and his crew were placed under arrest, the packet 
boat was restored to her owners without process, and the lugger 
(the Surprise) seized. The King thought these acts "so strong 
a proof that the Court of Versailles mean to keep appearances," 
as to deserve mention in the speech. 
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Adams with 750 bbls. of rice on the public account 
from Charles Town, So. Carolina. I shall not 
write at present to the Committee because I shall 
for some time longer endeavor to get your brother, 
Mr. T. Morris, to make some settlement of his 
former transactions, for as yet I have not been able 
to procure from him a sight of any books or ac- 
counts whatever, nor indeed of the invoice or letters 
he received per the Hancock and Adams, whose 
cargoe, expressly contrary to my desire, he has put 
into the same hands that have transacted all busi- 
ness for him hitherto at this place. The fact is, 
that Mr. Gruel is the only man here who receives 
and disposes of everything that comes here and 
pays or ships goods as is agreeable to himself, and 
yet the following firms appear at diflFerent times in 
America, viz: Thos. Morris; Thos. Morris, Pliarne, 
Penet & Co. ; Pliarne, Penet & Co. , and Jas. Gruel 
& Co. — which last firm is not known here.* Your 

*" We also think it advisable that you should be so far on 
your guard, with respect to Mons. Penet, as not to deviate from 
the original contract made with him, as we cannot learn that 
he is known to be a person of substance ; at the same time, it is 
but justice to say that he appears to be active, industrious, and 
attentive to your interests. He is indeed connected with a very 
good house in Nantes, M. Gruel, but we know not the terms of 
that connection, or how far Mr. Gruel is answerable. It seems 
to us that those houses which are connected in Great Britain 
are to be avoided." Comtnissioners at Paris to the Committee 
of Secret Correspondence, 17 January, 1777. Arthur Lee, in 
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accurate knowledge of business will readily show 
you how much confusion will necessarily follow 
from this juggle of firms. I will endeavor to have 
this remedied in future, but am much afraid your 
brother will not leave his present way of life, and 
consequently will not give me much assistance. 
For further particulars I refer you to Mr. John Ross, , 
who has been here for some months trying in vain 
to bring about some settlement of your brother's 
affairs. For the future, I hope particular orders 
will be given that all despatches shall be de- 
livered into my hands, and from time to time ac- 
counts will be sent me of the cargoes sent from 
America to the different ports in Europe, and the 
returns ordered from every person, that the same 
things may not be ordered here from others. That 
I may be enabled to form a proper settlement with 
your several correspondents in the diflFerent Euro- 
pean ports, it would be proper to furnish me with 
a state of all the remittances you have made to 
them and the returns you have received prior to 
this time. I approve much of the plan pointed out 

February, 1777, wrote that "the credit and character of Mr. 
Gruel are exceedingly well established." 

M. Penet was born in Alsace, the son of an artillery store- 
keeper who, having many children, could give them but a 
mediocre education. This one went to seek his fortune in 
America, and, at his departure, did a stroke of business not in- 
deed of a dishonest man, but of a not very scrupulous adven- 
turer. 
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by the Committee for the conduct of their superin- 
tendant commercial agent in Europe in their letter 
of instructions to Mr. T. Morris, and I shall con- 
form to it until they think proper to make an alter- 
ation. You have received many things by the 
Amphitrite and other vessels, for which I am told 
you have been written to either by Mr. Beau- 
marchais or Monthieu, or their immediate agent, 
Mr. Herries, to remit for the value in tobacco, 
but as I understand the transaction those goods 
have already been paid for, and nothing is ex- 
pected in return; tho' surely the Committee will 

set this matter in a clear light.* Mr. T. M s 

has unfortunately made an unlucky contract with 

the F rs G 1 for all the tobacco he receives 

on account of Congress at 70 livres per 100 lbs. 
French, deducting 26 per cent, for tare, tratt and 
damage. The price is now from no to 120 livres 
per hundred lbs., with much less deductions, and 
130 livres are now asked for what little is to sell. 
Unless a considerable quantity is shipped off the 
ensuing Fall and Winter, the price cannot fall. 
The injury of this contract may be avoided by 
shipping the tobacco to my address solely, tho' it 
will be directed in all respects as your other re- 
mittances. The Commissioners, viz. Messrs. F. 

* See Deane to the Committee of Foreign Affairs, 3 Septem- 
ber, 1777, for the true state of the case. Also Arthur Lee to the 
Committee of Secret Correspondence, 14 February, 1777. 
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and D., have also made a contract with the F 

G , for 5000 hhds. of the best York and James 

River tobacco, at 8 sous per lb., which is much 
lower than Mr. Morris's, and will hardly pay the 
present freight and insurance. If what I have 
heard relative to this contract be true, which I 
have no reason to doubt, the F. G. will have no 
just right to complain if the money they have ad- 
vanced on account of this contract be repaid, and 
they do not get any tobacco.* I trust you will 
take every thing said here in good part, and that 
you will believe, if I can render 3'ou or your house 
any services on this side of the Atlantic, it will 
give me the greatest pleasure to do it, and in the 
meantime with &c. &c. 



TO ARTHUR LEE. 

Nantes, 21 August, 1777. 
My dear Brother : 

Pray forward the enclosed per post immediately, 
unless a private safe and quick conveyance should 
first offer. 

A large packet was sent from London for me the 
7th thro' Bridgen. Pray enquire at my Hotel and 
the book sellers for it. When got, forward it by 
the first proper conveyance. Your [tornj own 

* This contract is printed in Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the Revolution, I., 206. 
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Hammy, &c., are truly grateful to me, for I must 
confess my sufferings already on their account can- 
not easily be compensated for by any good fortune 
yet to come. 

I hope the Commissioners will not delay an an- 
swer to Mr. M. and my joint letter by Cap* Thomp- 
son. Be so good as to inform Mr. Deane that I 
have advised Penet, and he has promised comply- 
ance, to pay Mr. D. the proceeds of 86 hhds. of 
tobacco, received in March last, and I think it will 
not be difficult to settle the business with Sollier, 
provided Mr. Deane will let me know how much 
he has received on the different funds, viz — on 
account of the _^io,ooo salary, on account of ;^20,- 
ooo sterling, ordered to be paid him solely, and 
whether anything on account of the tobacco. Mr. 
Gruel & Penet have promised to settle everything 
fully and fairly. Mr. M. does the same, but I have 
not yet been able to get a sight of his accounts or 
papers; tho' in a fortnight, I hope to get things in 
some order, or at least in a way to it. I find a 
great deal of management is requisite, and am de- 
termined to persevere. 

The two prizes last bro't in being private prop- 
erty, by my consent the captains* put into mine and 
Mr. Williams hands. He does all the business un- 

* Captains Babson and Kendrick. Babson in 1780 com- 
manded the Phoenix, a brig of fourteen guns, belonging to tlie 
Tracys of Newburyport. 
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der my direction. Keep this to yourself; let the 
knowledge come from other quarters. The priva- 
teers I have ordered to sea immediately, for fear of 
accidents, but the captains do not seem to be in a 
hurry to go. However, I shall hasten them away.* 
Best respects to Mr. Izard and family, f 

* "Since writing the above, the two Jamaica prizes are, by 
order of court, arrested, and it remains doubtful whether they 
will not be restored to the original proprietors. The captain of 
one of the privateers on his passage took on board a lady, who 
was prisoner on board an American privateer, bound for Boston. 
This he did from motives of humanity. On his arrival at Paim- 
beuf, she wrote to her brother, a merchant at Nantes, who came 
down, and hoping to get the consignment of the prizes, offi- 
ciously advised the captain to report them as ships laden at St. 
Eustatia, which they did, and on their arrival at Nantes, con- 
signed the prizes to Messrs. Lee and Williams, who immediately 
made a private sale of them. Meantime the owners being ac- 
quainted with the proceeding, and knowing that the ships and 
cargoes, by being regularly entered, were in the hands of the 
custom house, lodged claims showing that they had been 
falsely entered, and were English property captured by Amer- 
ican privateers, and consequently by treaty could not be sold in 
France. This obliged the government to arrest the prizes, or 
openly violate the treaty. Mr. Williams came up a few days 
since, and presented a memorial on the subject, but I fear he 
will receive an unfavorable answer." Silas Deane to Robert 
Morris, 23 August, 1777. Full satisfaction was afterwards ob- 
tained for the captors of the prizes. "A fresh proof of the good 
will and generosity of this court, and their determination to 
cultivate the friendship of America." TAe Commissioners to 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs, 28 February, 1778. See 
Deane''s Narrative, 41. 

t Addressed to Monsr Lotsom. 
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TO ARTHUR LEE. 

Nantes, 30 August, 1777. 
My dear Brother: 

This day I received the 26th, and am obliged by 
the intelligence. The copy shall be preserved. 
The paper of the 22d. was received before I left 
Paris, and you took it. Another might be got for 
writing for. Let me advise you not to be too for- 
ward in any business; 'tis the policy of some peo- 
ple by impudent and imprudent conduct to create 
difBculties and distress, and then leave the burthen 
of getting out of them upon others. The Bastile 
business* should rest as it is for me, but in all cases 
I would only move when the old General led the 
way and was first engaged beyond retreating. This 
morning the two prizes and their cargoes were 
seized by order of Government. Mr. Williams 
talks of setting off to-night for Paris; if he does 
not, shall write more fully to-morrow, at present 
have only to say the two captains of the privateers 
have in every instance acted directly contrary to 
my advice. Neither prayers, entreaties, threats or 
orders would make them act otherwise than they 
have done. The persuasive eloquence of the Rum 
overbalanced everything else. 

They are still in port, but positive orders have 
been sent down this day to them in writing to go 
away immediately; but this, I expect, they will 

* Imprisonment of Hodge. 
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disobey, as they have done everything else. I do 
not blame the government, fori think they cou'd 
not have acted otherwise. All that has happen'd 
there are a number of witnesses to testify I foretold 
wou'd happen unless there was an alteration of 
conduct here.* 3 rich Carolina men are taken 
with pilots on board in the mouth of Bourdeaux 
River. Will this be allowed? 

Adieu. [No Signature. ]t 



TO THE SECRET COMMITTEE. 

Nantes, 1 September, 1777. 
Gentlemen : 

I wrote you nth ultimo, via Boston, and the 

13th, via No. Carolina, advising my being here to 

*Vergennes informed the Cornmissioners, 16 July, 1777, on 
the return of Wickes from his second cruize, that orders had 
been sent to the ports at which American privateers had en- 
tered to detain them until sufficient security could be obtained 
that they would return directly to America, and for the de- 
parture of their prizes. Franklin and Deane replied on the 
17th that before the receipt of Vergennes' letter corresponding 
orders had been given to Wickes, Nicholson and Johnson, 
which these captains were preparing to obey. To the Commis- 
sioners the court "privately professes a real friendship, wishes 
success to our cause, winks at the supplies we obtain here as 
much as it can without giving open grounds of complaint to 
England, privately affords us very essential aids, and goes on 
preparing for war." 8 September, 1777. 

t Addressed to "Mr. Lotsom, chez Mon? Grand, Banquier, 
Paris." 
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take on myself the department you have been 
pleased to honor me with the appointment, viz., of 
superintending the commercial concerns of Amer- 
ica in Europe in conjunction with Mr. Thos. Mor- 
ris. As your appointment was made in January 
last, it , is not improper for me to mention the 
{instructions ?] did not get here sooner than the 
beginning of last month. The latter end of April 
I received by y? penny post in London, a letter 
from y? Honb?^ Silas Deane, dated in Paris the 30th 
of March, informing me that the Secret Committee 
had appointed me to superintend their commercial 
business in Europe, and desiring my answer im- 
mediately whether I would accept of y? appoint- 
ment, that he might advise y? committee thereof. 
I answered him in a few days saying I would come 
over as soon as I could venture to stir, having re- 
spect to my personal liberty, which at that time 
was in some danger, being continually watched in 
consequence of a wicked information being given 
y? Secretary of State by one Digname,* of which 
you may have seen some account in y? public pa- 
pers. Being advised by other letters that y? public 

*In the London Chronicle, 13 March, 1777, is recorded the 
evidence against David Brown Dignam for forging an appoint- 
ment to an office in the Dublin custom house, -which he dis- 
posed of for ;^iooo to an enthusiastic place hunter. Mr. Brown 
also testified that he had purchased from Dignam for a like sum 
an appointment as writer of the London Gazette. 
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service required my immediate attendance on this 
side y? water, I left London yf yth of June for 
Paris, leaving behind me all my family, property 
to y,? amount of upwards of ten thousand pounds 
sterling in y? hands of persons from whom it was 
utterly impossible to withdraw it in so ghort a 
time, a great deal of which, the' in specialties, I 
am informed has since been refused to be paid, in 
consequence of my coming away, and there is no 
method of compulsion as things are unhappily 
situated between G. B. and America. As soon as 
I arrived in Paris I applied to y^ commissioners, 
Dr. Franklin and Mr. Deane, Mr. Lee being then 
at Berlin, to know if they had received any letters 
or instructions from y^ Committee for me author- 
izing me to act for them. They answered they had 
not, and advised me jointly not to come down here 
until y^ former transactions of Mr. Morris were 
settled, as a gentleman had been here some time 
on that business, which they undersood was a good 
deal derang'd. I waited accordingly till the latter 
end of July, when y^ Commissioners informed me 
that they were advised from hence that Mr. Morris 
was in possession of my appointment, and had 
been so for some months, tho' I have never received 
any letter from him on that or any other subject, 
and as y^ gentlemen had not been [able to bring] 
about any settlement, they thought it advisable 
for me to proceed on y^ business without delay. 
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I came here the 4 ulto., since which I have used 
every exertion to bring the parties to some settle- 
ment, who have been hitherto intrusted with your 
property and concerns at this place, but as yet, all 
my eflforts have been in vain. It appears that all 
your remittances to this place lately, have been 
by Morris put into the hands of Mr. Penet, who is 
in partnership with Mr. Pliarne, and by Mr. Penet 
into the hands of Mr. James Gruel, who seems to 
have transacted all y^ buiness that has been done 
tho' not in his own name. Mr. Gruel's accounts 
seem so perplexed and complicated, that from what 
I am told by the diflFerent parties, having not been 
able to procure a sight of any books, accounts sale, 
or invoices of goods shipped, it will be as difficult 
for him as any body else to make a fair statement 
of them. Sometimes the transactions are in y'. 
name of y'. Congress^ sometimes in Mr. Penefs, 
sometimes in Mr. Morris' s name, without any reg- 
ularity or written orders for so doings by which 
means the Congress will often stand debtor for the 
things to Mr, Morris^ Mr. Gruel^ and Messrs, 
Pliarne & Penet in their different accounts. How- 
ever, it seems to me at present that Mr. Gruel has 
received all your remittances and furnished such 
returns and payments as have been made, after he 
Was in cash, for I do not find that he is disposed to 
advance a shilling, tho' he talks of being very 
largely in advance; but then he forgets the value 
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of several cargoes that he has sold, and not yet 
brought to account, which if done would, I be- 
lieve, bring y^ balance against him. Particularly 
y1 cargoeof 774 whole, and 143 half barrels of rice 
bro't here since I arrived in y^ Hancock & Adams, 
which by Mr. Dorsius* in Charlestown, was con- 
signed solely to Mr. Thos. Morris, who contrary to 
my request^ put it into y^ hands of Mr. Penet and 
he as usual put it into y1 hands of Mr. Gruel. I 
will persevere in endeavoring to get these trans- 
actions settled, but in the meantime would take 
y^ liberty of advising that no more remittances or 
payments be made either to Mr. Gruel or Messrs. 
Pliarne & Penet, until a full and explicit account 
be rendered of all .former transactions; and least 
y^. diflSculties already experienced should be con- 
tinued, it may be well for you to write to both of 
them, or at least to Messrs. Pliarne & Penet, with 
whom you have only corresponded hitherto, desir- 
ing they will come to an immediate settlement with 
me. The HonW^ Silas Deane writes me thus y? 
27th ulto. : 

" Of the ;^20,ooo ordered me by Congress I have not 
received one shilling, which Mr. Morris very well 
knows, and that I have repeatedly urged him on y? 
subject, as a very important commission remains unex- 
ecuted for want of it, and myself exposed to blame un- 

* Of the firm of Livmius, Clarkson & Dorsius. 
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til it shall be known that I had not the means of exe- 
cuting y? order of Congress. As to y? ^10,000, we 
have, I judge, received about 70,000 livres. Orders 
were indeed given for our receiving 120,000 livres in y? 
whole, but these orders, for reasons unknown to us, 
have been countermanded, and we at this moment are 
not only without one shilling of that sum ordered us, 
but in advance for our expenses. This is y? general 
situation of this affair." 

As soon as any value comes into my hands, y? 
first object will be to close y? sum ordered to ye 
commissioners, and afterwards to enable others that 
you have ordered goods from to comply with those 
orders, always having regard to those things that 
appear most essentially necessary for y? public ser- 
vice. As I find you have agents in y? difierent 
States to ship such goods as you intend for Europe, 
who sometimes order returns to be made in y1 ves- 
sels to y1 particular state from whence they came, 
should be glad you would say whether such orders 
are to be comply'd with, when the situation of af- 
fairs here will admit thereof. The 25th ulto. , the 
Abigail, Capt. Jerow, arrived here from Charles- 
town, with 300 whole and 30 half barrels of rice on 
your account. Mr. Dorsius has ordered y^ Abigail 
to be freighted with salt on your account, to any 
part of y^ continent, which shall be done without 
delay. In my opinion it will be always prudent to 
give every Captain who sails for you, written in- 
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structions to make the first friendly port in Europe 
that he can, as care will be taken to fix on a proper 
correspondent in every port to do y! needful in case 
of any of your vessels' arrival there; and if they 
should happen to get into any little bye port, where 
no such correspondent is settled, it will be easy 
for y? captains to send an express or write to me 
here, where I think of establishing my general head- 
quarters, as being the most central and convenient 
to all ye different ports in France and Spain. The 
Captains should be also informed not to speak with 
any ship whatever at sea, and generally to make 
for a different port from that which he clears out, 
which may prevent the bad effects that too often 
have arisen already from y^ information of spies, or 
those who fall into y^ enemy's hands. Would it 
not be well to have a clause in all charter parties, 
that y^ insurance and charter shall be void if y? 
owner's captain does not strictly conform to such 
written orders as you or your agents may give him? 
As the most shameful of all piratical acts., viz., 
running away with your ships and valuable car- 
goes, has not only been authorized but encouraged 
in England by highly rewarding the pirates, as in 
y? cases of y^ Dickenson,* Aurora, f Mercer, etc., 

*Tlie story is told in Force, American Archives, Fourth 
Series, IV., 658, 659. 

t "The Aurora, John Hutchinson master, late the Oxford, of 
Glasgow, taken by the rebels, with a party of the 71st regiment 
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would it not be proper to put in every ship that 
has a valuable cargo on board, soldiers to do duty 
as mariners, which will answer the double purpose 
of securing your property and gradually increasing 
your number of seamen, which you want sufiBc- 
iently already and will want much more by and 
bye, as it is most likely that when the British 
troops are driven from y^ continent the war will 
be continued for a time by depredations on your 
sea coasts, until your marine is sufficient to drive 

on board, and carried into Virginia, is brought into Liverpool, 
laden with 412 hogsheads of tobacco, on account of the Con- 
gress, and bound to Nantz or Bordeaux. She was navigated by 
15 men, and had a Mr. Hall on board in the capacity of a super- 
cargo ; eight of the crew were Englishmen, and had all been 
prisoners in America. About the longitude of 16 W. and lat. 47, 
William Turner, boatswain of a ship, and who had previously 
sounded the inclinations of the English sailors and found them 
willing to assist in seizing the vessel and carrying her to Eng- 
land, secured the captain and supercargo in the cabbin, while 
his companions secured the American sailors upon deck; and 
they were all soon overpowered, and Turner, who took the 
command, shaped his course for Liverpool, where he arrived 
the 29th instant. All the American papers were secured, and 
the cargo, at the present price of tobacco, is of great value." — 
London Chronicle, i February, 1777. "Five of the American 
sailors assisted in the seizure: Jesse Jenkinson, Jesse Topping, 
Gilbert Welch, Joseph Walker, and Hugh Johnson. Each of 
them was awarded £')\\ as their share in the prize, and each 
Englishman received;^! 828." ZJo., 9 July, 1777. K)i\^i^ Mercer 
the only reference to be found is a sale of the cargo of tobacco 
for .^31,205. The vessel was carried into Whitehaven by its 
crew. 
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y^ invaders from your seas. Especially too as no 
cartel is settled for sailors, and while you are dis- 
charging all that you take, those taken on board 
your ships of war are confined as pirates, and those 
taken on board your merchantmen are forced on 
board y* British ships of war to aid in killing or 
enslaving their countrymen. Some kind of retali- 
ation seems necessary. I trust that my attention 
and diligence will justify y^ confidence you have 
reposed in me, as I am, etc. 

P. S. Please to put your letters for me under 
cover to Mr. J. D. Schweighauser, at this place. * 



TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

Nantes, ist September, 1777. 
My dear Sir : 

Inclosed you have a letter, which, after carefully 
perusing, you will please to seal and deliver, pro- 
vided you think it proper. If you do not, you are 
at liberty to destroy it.f The facts are all strictly 

* ' ' Mr. Schweighauser was a very solid merchaat, highly es- 
teemed by everybody, and highly approved by the Court." 
John Adams, Diary, III., 129. Arthur Lee thought that the in- 
tention of the Committee of Secret Correspondence was to place 
the established credit apd character of Schweighauser as a 
check on Penet, "who had not such recommendations as they 
[the committee] could wish." Schweighauser was also thought 
to have an influence with the government. 

t Letter to the Secret Committee of the same date. 
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true, but still circumstances may be such with you 
as to render it imprudent to mention the names of 
those who have acted so outragiously ill in your 
service. Mr. M [orris] in particular exceeds any 
painting I can draw, as he is actually in a con- 
tinual state of madness from inebriety and intem- 
perance. This you will keep to yourself, unless 
the publick service should absolutely require your 
disclosing it. Mr. Gruel and Penet are, if any- 
thing, treated too gently. Nothing farther must 
go through their hands, at least until they come to 
a full and fair settlement and refund the public 
money which they now withhold. They throw all 
the blame on Mr. M., but he, culpable as he may 
be, is not more blameable than them. 

You will probably hear some complaint from 
Col. Mason about not paying his bills. If you do, 
pray request of him to suspend his judgment 'till 
he hears from me, and he will then be satisfied that 
his money is safe, and perhaps much safer than in 
the hands he meant to put it. 

Sometime this month I will endeavor to get my 
family over here, for having once entered on the 
public business there is no retreating. I find a 
multitude of perplexities will be to encounter, 
however, I do not fear surmounting them if there 
is the same steadiness and perseverance in others 
as in myself; and as I take it for granted that you 
have had some share in my appointment, it shall 
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be my study to do you credit as well as myself. I 
think the affairs of Virginia: would be somewhat 
better managed in my hands than where they are 
at present; in this you will move or not, just as 
you find the leading gentlemen disposed, especially 
those to the southward,' for I would not wish to be 
employed unless it is with the general approbation. 
Communicate this to Loudoun, if you please. 
When once a regular system is settled, and things 
get into a proper train, which there is reason to 
believe will be the case in two or three months, 
there will be full leisure on my hands to manage; 
any publick or private business that can come 
here from Virginia — I mean to Europe — during the 
continuance of the war. 

Your son ^[udwell] you have been advised is at 
his studies in Paris. Thom is here and seems not 
averse to the mercantile line, therefore will prob- 
ably remain with me. These boys behave well- 
and I hope will prove a comfort to you and pro-' 
tectors of their infant relations. This is a dear 
place to live in, and to those accustomed to the 
English manners, not very agreeablci. However, I 
shall not repine, if the publick is benefited by my 
services. So far removed as this place is from the 
center of motion both in France and England, it 
will be very seldom that any fresh intelligence can 
be communicated from hence; but in general my 
idea of European politics is, that King George 
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would rather risk the loss of his three kingdoms 
than give up the favorite plan of subduing Amer- 
ica, so that nothing but necessity will make him 
decline persevering in the mad scheme, and I be- 
lieve that necessity will happen next winter if the 
British armies should be unsuccessful this cam- 
paign, which is more than probable, if the ac- 
counts we have from thence are to be depended on. 
France in pursuit of her own interest will feed both 
parties to keep up the contest; England with prom- 
ises and professions, and America with more sub- 
stantial aid when she appears to want it, tho' all 
under the rose, to prevent an open rupture with 
England. This conduct though at present it in- 
creases the difficulties of America will finally prove 
advantageous, as she will close the war without 
any European fetters or engagements. If unani- 
mity and perseverance in America does but con- 
tinue, she must infallibly succeed in vindicating 
her liberties and independence, and from what 
precedes, it is plain she must not too much rely on 
France or any other power in Europe, but depend 
on herself. 'Tis no small comfort to reflect that 
she seems fully able to support her own rights. I 
have often tho't that Virginia, Maryland and 
North Carolina might be eflTectually guarded from 
invasion by a strong fort on Cape Henry to prevent 
the entrance of a fleet into Chesapeake Bay. This 
is certainly worthy of examination by your most 
skilful engineers. 
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September loth. Before this was finished Mr. 
King delivered me here your favor from Williams- 
burg in June. Fauntleroy* has turned out as I 
always expected, but there is no helping it now ; 
but I hope Ellis will do well, as the specimen of 
the accounts he has [sent show an attejntion to 
things that have not been regarded before. I am 
fully sensible from my own experience how much 
your private interest must have suffered by your 
application to public concerns, therefore, instead 
of complaining, have to thank you heartily for what 
you have done for me. The letters you mention 
having wrote from Philadelphia have not come to 
hand, nor have I received any from London ; I 
almost dread to hear what it has to say about my 
mercantile concerns. Bad enough they are, I dare 
say. Your boys will be taken care of as long as I 

am able to do it. L 's expenses are moderate, 

but I fear Thom's has been otherwise at this place, 
tho' I have not yet asked for Mr. Schweighauser's 
account yet, not being quite convenient to dis- 
charge it. Your admonitions to industry and fru- 
gality may not be of disservice. Their expences in 
England were as reasonable as you could wish. I 
have repeatedly sent accounts sale and accounts 
current to my correspondents, which suppose have 
all miscarried, shall therefore send duplicates by 

* Manager at Green Spring. 
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Mr. King, who I hope will arrive safe some time 
in the winter. If Congress should alter my depart- 
ment as you mention, ray poor abilities shall be at 
their service, as I think their generosity will never 
suffer a man to be ruined who dedicated his time 
to them. As to the connections you mention with 
French merchants, it will not only be difficult to 
accomplish any such thing on account of their 
strangeness in business, but disagreeable and per- 
haps ruinous on account of the government, which 
either forms the merchants, or they form the gov- 
ernment, so that without an alteration this can 
never be a country of very great commerce, tho' it 
has advantages superior to almost any country in 
Europe. The merchants here, as far as I have 
hitherto experienced, either cannot, or will not, 
advance a shilling to America, either to the public, 
or to individuals, so that I must begin the world, 
and go on as well as [I can, in takinjg such com- 
missions as may fall in my way, which may be 
enough for me, if my countrymen have any confi- 
dence in me. I will, however, endeavor to get a 
ship sent to Virginia this winter if things should 
look better than they do at present ; for we have 
Burgoyue's account of what passed at or near 
Ticonderoga to the 8*.'' of July. We are told that 
Howe is gone to Boston, which some say he will 
take easily. This I cannot believe. I wrote to 
Loudoun since I came here, and shall write a short 
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letter now. You forgot to enclose me his account 
of what was passing in the Jersies. I hope to see 
America yet, one of the most flourishing empires 
or states in the world. 

My earnest love to all yours and to Dr. and Mrs. 
Sfhippen] and their little ones. I am most truly 
and affectionately yours. 

P. S. Should Congress resume the idea of send- 
ing me to Vienna or Prussia, which at present I 
presume they have dropt, they should send a com- 
mission for each, that both may be tryed, for if 
nothing further can be done, I am inclined to 
think that either with one or the other some very 
beneficial commercial engagements may be made, 
as most of the capital articles you want, especially 
for the army, are to be had better and cheaper in 
Germany than anywhere else in Europe, if funds 
can be only established for paying for them. Both 
these powers want much to become commercial. 



TO PATRICK HENRY. 

Nantes, 3 September, 1777. 
Your goodness will, I hope, excuse me for y? lib- 
erty I have taken in putting under cover to your 
care some letters for my friends. The frequent 
miscarriages of letters that I have experienced for 
some years past induces me now to take that 
method of conveyance which seems most likely to 
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be attended with success. Being settled here in 
y? public service, it would greatly add to my satis- 
faction if I can be of any use to my native country, 
as she will always have a right, and may certainly 
command at all times my services. Far removed 
from y^ busy scenes of politics, it is not in my 
power to give you any late intelligence, but in gen- 
eral I think America must depend on her own 
efforts for working out her salvation from slavery, 
and not rely too much on any European power. 
Those States that are not at present y? scenes of 
war may be very usefully employed in weeding y? 
bad or suspected plants from y? wholesome corn. 
This work will be best effected whilst y? din of war 
is far off. A substantial and explicit oath of alle- 
giance to y? State should be universally adminis- 
tered, and I think it will be found that those who 
bogle at such an oath while y? British forces are at 
a distance will to a man aid them when near, 
either by arms or otherwise, in destroying the lib- 
erties of their country. A plain act for describing 
and punishing of treason against y? State, properly 
enforced, may do much good and prevent a great 
deal of mischief. 

If this campaign should, contrary to expectation, 
prove very favorable to y^ British forces, it may be 
expected that next summer they will make some 
attempt on Virginia, in which they may be effectu- 
ally disappointed by employing this winter in con- 
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structing a strong fort on Cape Henry, so as to 
prevent a fleet entering Chesapeak Bay. I am not 
absolutely certain that a fort there would answer 
this purpose, but by y? best information I can get 
from seafaring men it appears to me very feasible, 
and I have seen some old reports to y? government 
in England by skilful! engineers who had been on 
yf spot about fifty years ago, where this very place 
is pointed out as necessary and proper to be done 
for y? security of Virginia from invasion. In this 
work, no doubt, Maryland and North Carolina 
would cheerfully assist, as they would receive 
nearly as much benefit from it as Virginia in the 
security of their property and y? protection of their 
commerce . . . 



TO ARTHUR LEE. 

Nantes, 5 September, 1777. 
My dear Sir: 

I received yours yesterday of the 30th ulto. Have 
only a moment to say two small vessels are just 
arrived from Virginia. Their intelligence from 
Ticonderoga is a fortnight later than Burgoyne's 
letter; they say about 16 or 17 July, the British 
were attacked and defeated with the loss of 1000 
men killed wounded and prisoners, and 600 of their 
Battoes burnt. You have from Congress despatches, 
left two dales ago, bound to Bordeaux, but not so 
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late as this Intelligence, which is given by a sen- 
sible gentleman passenger, who read it in a Balti- 
more paper of July 29, which is in a vessel expected 
here every moment. I shall write fully, first post. 
This goes in a moment. Yrs, &c. 

You have a line from R. H. L. The news from 
Ticonderoga seems credibly told. The B. troops 
advanced to Ft. Edward, Genl St. Clair got behind, 
attacked the rear; the front attack' d at same time 
bro't on a general defeat. The British retired to a 
mountain, leaving their Battoes to be destroyed. 
I have a great number of papers, the most material 
you shall have to forward to London per next post, 
for I have not had time to read one, for my room 
has been full since 7 o'clo. in the morning. The 
news gladdens many hearts that were quite sunk 
last night. Mr. Dobr^e* has a letter for you from 
R. H. L. I know 'tis dated in June, and being 
large I advise it not to be sent per post for fear of 
accidents. A private hand will carry it in two 
daies from this.f 

* Peter Frederick Dobr^e, in partnersliip with Jean Daniel 
Schweigliauser. 

t "I can hardly tell what to say on politics, for the F— court 
seems so wavering that one can't know one day how the wind 
will blow the next. One hour 'tis all war ; the next 'tis all 
peace. We have heard of ye advances Burgoyne has made at 
Ticonderoga to the 8th of July, as you may see in the Gazette 
Capt. S. [Skinner] carrys to his Excellency, the Governor. A 
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TO RICHARD HENRY LKE. 

Nantbs, i8 September, 1777. 
The above is a copy of an original that went to 
Capt. Skinner under cover to the Governor of Vir- 
ginia. You have enclosed a copy of the French 
minister's letter which will show you very plainly 
the policy of this court. The copy is authentic 
you may be assured ; and it is left to you to deter- 
mine whether in political prudence it ought to be 
made public; but at the same time, I think it will 
be wise to preserve and even to record the letter, as 
it may hereafter be of use to answer claims that 
you may be sure will be made, whenever interest 
prevails, to acknowledge your independency. I 
shall forbear making any strictures on this letter, 
being convinced that your penetrating eye will see 
through the whole in a minute, and also that you 
will be satisfied the salvation of America must 
depend on her own virtue and exertions. Depend 
not on any solid assistance from hence; the policy 
is to keep up the war as long as possible to weaken 

little more success on the part of the British troops will be suf- 
ficient to encourage G. B. to go on with another campaign, for 
which America should certainly provide in time ; for if she does 
not, the war may linger on for some years. But I am firmly 
persuaded that if America will but continue firm and unanimous, 
and her sons do not aid in cutting each other's throats, that she 
must be finally victorious and triumphant, which God grant, I 
say." W. Lee to William Aylett, 10 September, 1777. 
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both parties, so that F. may be arbiter of each ; at 
the same time they demand the whole benefit of 
the American commerce. I know not what en- 
gagements the Commissioners may have come into, 
nor can I enter into the spirit of those who would 
spill the blood of thousands, and ruin a whole in- 
nocent people to pacify private resentments; but 
with absolute certainty I can say, if France was to 
give America one million sterling per year, she 
would be overpaid in the advantages she at present 
receives in the monopoly of the American com- 
merce, which they shackle in a most shameful 
manner. On this subject you shall have my tho'ts 
more at large soon, and also the reasons for my 
fixed opinion that Congress should immediately 
repeal the resolution prohibiting the importation 
of British or Irish manufacturers. My advice 
would be to annul the resolution in as few words 
as possible without giving any reason for so. doing. 
Let the wiseacres on this side conjecture what they 
please. The prohibition was wise and well in- 
tended when first resolved on; but at present my 
opinion is that a continuation will nearly, if not 
quite, ruin America. Your conduct must entirely 
be regulated by your own particular situation, 
which you can judge of better than any person at 
this distance, and not from any regard whatever to 
promises or professions from a people to whom the 
term Punica fides may be applyed with infinite pro- 
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priety. You can't be too much on your guard 
against strange adventurers whether in the military 
or mercantile .line, however well they may come 
recommended, for you may safely take it for granted 
that 19 out of 20 are no more than the ragamuffins 
of Europe. Your knowledge of the world will in- 
form you, that letters of recommendation are too 
often designed to serve the giver as well as the re- 
ceiver. I hear that the appointment to Vienna has 
been made, and that the commission and Instruc- 
tions were sent in the Independence, Capt. Young, 
which vessel is not arrived, and from the length of 
time since she sailed, there is every reason to believe 
she is either taken or lost. * I understand by chance 
information that the Commissioners have sent the 
Reprisal, Capt. Wickes, off, with despatches in an- 
swer to those they received by a vessel from Balti- 
more that arrived some time ago at Bordeaux, tho' 
she sailed some time after Captain Young. How 
the Commissioners at Paris approve of the new 
arrangements made by Congress I know not, but 
from the knowledge I have of a particular character, 
of whom something has been hinted before, I 
should not be surprised to hear that insinuations 
have been made of the inability or something to 
that purpose. Let others act as they please. I 

* Captain Young arrived at Passy September 29th, with dis- 
patches from Congress, and among them William Lee's com- 
mission and instructions. 
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flatter myself that your friend's conduct will always 
bear the strictest scrutiny, and that his assiduous 
attention to whatever is intrusted to his care will 
obtain success. I wait with extream impatience 
and anxiety for the issue of the present campaign, 
for on it a great deal depends. Let it end as it will, 
no attention should be spared for a body of cavalry 
similar to the English light horse, and to provide 
in time every necessary for another campaign, and 
that earlier than any one yet. 

The appointment to Naples of I — d* is proper, 
for he is a man of fortune and consideration in his 
country, and it should always be a rule to be cau- 
tious of employing people on this side the water 
who have neither character or property to lose; 
some such, who have by their wickedness, their 
debaucheries, their follies and their vices, done a 
great deal of mischief already, have by intrigue 
obtained recommendations, as I understand, both 
to Congress and some members thereof individu- 
ally. Take care of such characters. I am sure 
you will take all the care that is possible of my 
property, and you may rely on my attention to 
your boys here. Best love and affection attend you 
all, and with the sincerest regard I am, &c. 

P. S. The renewal of the order from Mr. de 
Sartines was occasioned by two West India mer- 

* Izard. 
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chant prizes, bro't in here by Captains Babson and 
Kendrick, commanders of the privateers belonging 
to Messrs. Babcock & Blair in Boston, and Win- 
throp, Sergeant & Co. at Cape Anne. These 
prizes and their cargoes have been seized, and are 
now detained by government here, after the great- 
est part was sold. The Captains were offered 
_;^i6,ooo sterling for the two, and the buyers to 
take all risks. This they refused, saying they 
would rather burn them than take that price. 
Afterwards they put them under the care of my- 
self and Mr. Jonathan Williams, a Bostonian, and 
nephew of Dr. Franklin, to sell; but their own 
conduct was such that it occasioned their seizure, 
which I not only foresaw, but foretold to many 
here, therefore avoided receiving any part of y? 
goods or money, to steer as clear as possible of 
blame. The whole negotiation was left to Mr. W. , 
the captains' countryman, I only advising; every 
part of which the captains thought fit to disregard, 
and now they blame everybody but themselves. 
However, it is a happiness that many here can 
witness to the probity of my conduct, particularly 
Mr. Wm. Blake, a gentleman of one of the first 
fortunes and families in South Carolina. 
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TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

Paris, 7 October, 1777. 
My dear Brother: 
Just arrived from Nantes, where I wrote to you, 

and London, by Capt" Rob'. Barron of Virginia.* 
* * * 

Just this moment is put into my Hands the In- 
structions and appointment to Vienna and Berlin. 
The business is of great magnitude and requires 
much consideration; therefore cannot do more, by 
this conveyance than acknowledge the receipt of 
them, which I have done by a letter to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, to whom I can only address my- 
self, having received no letter from any Committee, 
but the letter of Instructions, which is signed by 
the Hon''.'^ John Hancock, as President of Con- 
gress. 

I hope a great deal is not expected, very speedily, 
from the issues of my Negotiations; for I am sure 
if anything material is accomplished, it must be by 
a long, laborious and tedious operation. I shall 
write you very fully in twelve days; shall only add 
now, that your sons are well, and that I shall take 
care of them as long as I can.f 

* He set out from Nantes, 2 October, 1777. 

t ' ' Your goodness, I trust, will excuse me for requesting the 
favor of you to inform the honorable Congress of the United 
States of America that this moment (on my arrival here from 
Nantes, where I have been discharging the public trust reposed 
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THE MORRIS INCIDENT, OCTOBER, 1777-* 
Of what occurred at Passy between William Lee 
and the commissioners on October 13th, we have a 

in me by the Secret Committee of Congress), were put into my 
hands the instructions and appointment of me as Commis- 
sioner at the Courts of Vienna and Berlin; but not having had 
an opportunity of a conference on the subject with the Com- 
missioners here, it is not in my power at present to enlarge on 
the business, more especially as I am told that this express is to 
be immediately despatched. I understand another will be sent 
in ten or twelve days, by which opportunity I shall write fully. 
I have only further to entreat that you will assure the honor- 
able Congress of my steady attachment to that respectable 
body, and to the rights of America, which I shall invariably and 
on all occasions endeavor to support and maintain." William 
Lee to the President of Congress, 5 October, 1777. 

"Dec. nth. Mr. [Arthur] I/[ee] answered a letter he had 
received from the Prussian Minister of State, informing him 
that a commissioner could not yet be received in a public char- 
acter at Berlin, and that he did not conceive that any addi- 
tional light could be given to a plan of commerce at present." 

* "Thomas Morris, who I informed before, was an agent for 
the Congress at Nantes, and the person appointed by them to do 
all their shipping business, &c., has led such a dissipated life for 
some months past that Doctor Franklin and Mr. Deane thought 
it prudent to appoint another person in his place (say Jonathan 
Williams, a nephew of Doct^ Franklin). In consequence of 
Morris's behaviour, Deane and Franklin wrote to the Congress 
(and not to his brother, who put him under their protection), 
complaining of the same, and desiring that he might be re- 
moved, as he was a detriment to their cause and a disgrace to 
America in general. As soon as this news got to America his 
brother, Robert Morris, apply'd to the Congress and told them 
he would be happy to know if the business transacted by his 
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record by those present. Izard wrote as follows to 
Franklin, 17 June, 1778: 

' ' I received a letter in October last from Mr. Wil- 
liam I^ee, one of the joint commercial agents for con- 
ducting the affairs of the Congress in this kingdom, 
desiring my attendance at your house in Passy, and 
informing me that he had something of importance to 
lay before the Commissioners. I accordingly attended, 
and heard an account of some very extraordinary 
abuses and embarrassments in the commercial depart- 

brother here did not merit their approbation. They replied in 
the affirmative, and voted that the said Morris should be con- 
tinued in his office, and further, they do not censure the con- 
duct of Deane and Franklin a little; they say he stands too 
much on trifles. Morris gives out that Deane is to be recalled, 
which he asserts he has on black and white. The letter from 
his brother to Deane and Franklin I have seen. Morris, of 
Phila, therein informs them that they might have wrote to him, ' 
and not to the Congress, complaining of his brother's be- 
haviour, and concludes, after many severe reprimands, 'that 
'tis not all the Commissioners in France that are able to remove 
his brother from his present office, in spite of all the nephews 
or relations they may have or wish to provide for.' ... Before 
this news arrived, Carmichael informed me that he imagined 
Deane would be removed from his present employment and ap- 
pointed to one of less consequence." Lupton to Eden, 23 Sep- 
tember, 1777. "The affair between Morris and Deane makes 
no small noise here, as Morris has pasted up a copy of his letter 
at Nantes, in order that every American may see the same. 

"The affair between Morris and the Commissioners here has 
not a little humbled their pride. They have promised never to 
mention anything to the Congress concerning him in future." 
Lupton to Eden, 15 October, 1777. 
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ment, owing to the misconduct of Mr. Thomas Morris, 
la,te of the joint commercial agents, and to the claim 
which certain persons made to the management of the 
Congress at Nantes. Mr. L^ee complained of great ob- 
structions, which he had. met with from these circum- 
stances, that so far from receiving any assistance from 
the Commissioners, they seemed to have encouraged 
the persons who opposed him in the discharge of his 
duty, and that he had repeatedly written to the Com- 
missioners for their support, without ever having been 
able to obtain the favor of an answer. He expressed 
his desire of returning to Nantes, and using his en- 
deavors to prevent the repetition of such abuses as had 
been stated, and did not doubt but with the support of 
the Commissioners he should be able to render this 
material service to the public. The support which he 
required was a letter from the Commissioners, ad- 
dressed to all such captains of ships as were in thes^er- 
vice of the United States, informing them that he was 
an agent properly authorized by Congress to manage 
their commercial concerns in this country, and that it 
would be proper for them to follow his instructions. 
This request, which appeared to me extremely reason- 
able, was to my astonishment rejected both by you and 
Mr. Deane. ; 

' ' This appeared the more extraordinary to me, as 
you both acknowledged that you were perfectly con- 
vinced of the truth of what Mr. Lee had stated to you, 
and said you had laid these abuses before Congress, 
and complained in the strongest terms against Mr, 
Thomas Morris,, whose miscouduct had occasioned 
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some of them; that Congress had given you a tacit re- 
proof, by taking no notice of the complaints you had 
made, and that Mr. Robert Morris, a member of the 
Committee for Foreign Affairs, had given you a rap 
over the knuckles for having made them. I begged 
you to consider that the silence of Congress, which 
you had construed into a reproof, might have been oc- 
casioned by the multiplicity of business they had to 
transact; or they might have attended to it, and their 
letter on the subject have miscarried. This you said 
could not have been the case, as the complaints to 
Congress against Mr. Morris made but part of your 
letter; there were several other matters contained in it 
which were all answered, and as the complaint against 
Mr. Morris was the only part unnoticed, you considered 
it as a reproof to you for having written to Congress 
about it. You had attempted once to correct the 
abuses which every body knew were practising at 
Nantes, to a very scandalous degree. Mr. Robert 
Morris had misrepresented your good intentions, and 
had in.sinuated in his letter to Mr. Deane, of June 29th, 
that your complaints against his brother were made 
from interested motives, and that you wished him re- 
moved to make room for your nephew. As your con- 
duct had in one instance, relative to the abuses at 
Nantes, been thus misrepresented, you were deter- 
mined it should in no other, by adhering to your reso- 
lution of not meddling with them. 

" Your reasons did not appear at all satisfactory to 
me, and I took the liberty of telling you so, which 
gave you very great offence. I was extremely sorry 
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for it, but did not at tliat time, nor have I upon the 
most mature deliberation since, been able to conceive 
how it could have been avoided, consistent with my 
duty. I requested you to consider how unreasonable 
it was to allow your resentment against the Committee 
for a supposed tacit reproof, and against Mr. Robert 
Morris for what you called a rap over the knuckles, to 
operate to the prejudice, perhaps to the destruction, of 
the commercial concerns of the country. Your answer 
was direct and positive : ' If these consequences should 
happen, Mr. Robert Morris and the Committee must 
be answerable for them, but you are determined not to 
meddle with the matter.' In this determination Mr. 
Deane cooperated, and we parted without Mr. Lee's 
having been able to obtain any satisfaction on the sub- 
jects of his complaints, except a promise on your part 
to countermand an order you had given relative to the 
sale of one of the prizes at Nantes. The promise, how- 
ever, I understand was not fulfilled. I most solemnly 
protest, that I believe this interview to have been the 
cause of your excluding me from all communications. ' ' 

After his arrival in America, Deane saw a copy of 
this letter, which had been sent to Congress by Izard, 
and recorded his recollections of the interview, in a 
communication dated 12 October, 1778: 

"I recollect perfectly well the interview at Passy 
with Mr. William I^ee; at which Mr. Izard was pres- 
ent, but I do not remember that any such letter as he 
describes was either desired or refused. I rather think 
that Mr. Izard misunderstood Dr. Franklin at the time, 
or that his memory has deceived him. The facts are 
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these: The late Mr. Thomas Morris had a commission 
to act as commercial agent; his commission was en- 
tirely distinct from, and independent of the Commis- 
sioners; he, at least, construed it so himself from the 
beginning. We were very early informed of his irreg- 
ularities, and admonished him, and advertised Congress 
of them. As we could get no account of the disposi- 
tion of the prizes brought into France, and the expense 
of repairing and equipping the vessels of war fell on 
the Commissioners, Dr. Franklin and myself (Mr. A. 
Lee being then at Berlin) deputed Mr. Williams to take 
the care of the prizes into his own hands, and ordered 
the captains to account with him. On Mr. William 
Lee's arrival at Nantes, he joined with Mr. Morris in 
writing a severe letter to the Commissioners on what 
they had done, in which they complained that the ofiBce 
or department of commercial agent was broken in upon, 
and that we had no power over it. Dr. Franklin, at 
the desire of Mr. A. Lee and myself, prepared an an- 
swer,* in which the reason of our orders was given, 
and Mr. Morris's conduct urged as our principal mo- 
tive, but that as he, Mr. William Lee, was there, we 
would recall our commission from Mr. Williams. Mr. 
Arthur Lee would not agree to the form of the letter, 
and, after much dispute upon it, a second was written, 
when Mr. Arthur Lee observed that his brother was 
coming to Paris soon to receive his commission for 
Vienna and Berlin, and as there were then no prizes in 
port, or expected, the matter might rest. This is the 

* Printed in the introduction, p. 53 ante. 
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reason why Mr. W. Lee's letters were not answered. 
He came to Paris soon after, and represented the con- 
fused state in which affairs were at Nantes, and urged 
the interposition of the Commissioners to put the whole 
agenc}' into his hands. The situation of Mr. William 
Lee at that time was precisely this: he had never re- 
ceived any commission, either from Congress or their 
committee for the commercial agency, whilst Mr. 
Thomas Morris was, and had been, in the possession of 
a commission, and in the exercise of the agency. 

"Congress had made Mr. William Lee their commis- 
sioner to the Courts of Vienna and Berlin, each of 
which places is at least a thousand miles from the 
scenes of our commerce, without saying anything about 
his former appointment, from which it was natural to 
suppose his former appointment had been considered 
as superseded by the new. We had received intelli- 
gence that the information we had given of Mr. Morris' 
conduct had been received and read in Congress, and 
that Congress notwithstanding chose to continue him 
in this situation.* We thought it very extraordinary 
that we should be applied to to interfere where Con- 
gress, knowing the facts, had declined to interfere, and 
still more so, that we should be requested to put (what 
indeed was not in our power) the commercial agency 
into the hands of a gentleman who must execute it by 
deputies; himself at a distance too great either to see 
or to correct the abuses that might be practised. The 

* How this information was conveyed to the Commissioners 
is told in ihe Meane Papers, 120, 121. 
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letter referred to by Mr. Izard was a letter to this pur- 
pose, and I remember well (for I avoided bearing any 
considerable part in the conversation) Dr. Franklin's 
reply, which was to this purpose, that Congress, by 
disregarding the information we had given, and con- 
tinuing Mr. Morris, had impliedly censured our con- 
duct. That Mr. Morris had treated us ill personally, 
for what we had done, -and that Mr. William Lee 
ought to remember that he had himself, jointly with 
Mr. Morris, complained of our interfering, as he 
thought, in that department; and, therefore, he did 
not incline to subject himself to any further censures, 
or, as he expressed it, 'raps over the knuckles,' for 
meddling in the affair. We were, indeed, as much 
surprised as Mr. Izard appears to have been on the 
occasion, but our surprise arose from another cause ; it 
was to find Mr. William Lee desirous of holding such 
a plurality of appointments, in their own nature in- 
compatible with each other, and impossible to have 
been executed by the same person. But as one of the 
places was supposed to be a lucrative one, the subject 
was too delicate to be touched on by us." 

William Lee ' ' stated that in consequence of the 
powers given to Mr. Williams, a quarrel had been pro- 
duced, which made it impossible to conduct the public 
business with effect till these were recalled and the 
Commissioners gave their support openly to the agents 
appointed by the Committee. He said, people in gen- 
eral could not determine who was Commercial Agent, 
and others took advantage of their mutual pretensions 
and endeavored to play one against the other. There 
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was a prize, or prizes, lying stripped, plundered, and 
rotting; no one choosing to become purchaser, under 
an uncertainty of who had the true authority to sell. 
He therefore begged to know whether they would re- 
call this order from Mr. Williams, and support him in 
the execution of his office. The two eldest Commis- 
sioners professed a willingness to recall the order, but 
positively refused to give them any support. Thus the 
meeting ended ineffectually." Arthur Lee's Narra- 
tive. 

On October 7th the Commissioners had written to 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs : ' ' We are sorry to 
find all the world acquainted here, that the Commis- 
sioners from Congress have not so much of your regard 
as to obtain the change of a single agent who disgraces 
us all. We say no more of this at present, contenting 
ourselves with the consciousness that we recommended 
that change from the purest motives, and that the ne- 
cessity of it, and our uprightness in proposing it, will 
soon fully appear." 



TO FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT LEE. 

Nantes, ii November, 1777. 
* * * You have also a minute of some things 
that have been forwarded for the public use. It 
may be well to enquire about them. Nothing is 
expected in return except one million of livres that 
were borrowed on a very injudicious and losing 
contract for tobacco, which was made without the 
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least knowledge of the nature of the affair ; nor do 
I know that the contractors had any authority for 
doing what they did. However, as luckily the 
time limited will expire before they can possibly 
comply with their engagement, in my thinking the 
money borrowed with interest should only be re- 
turned to the lenders. I wish you may find that 
this and the other money has been more judiciously 
expended than it has been borrowed. 

With respect to myself, I know not by what 
means my line of business has been changed; most 
certainly the honor is increased, but the profit is 
greatly lessened, with the difficulty, labor, and 
hazard greatly enlarged. In the first line I could, 
and assuredly should, have been of great use to the 
public, as well as myself, especially if y? Secret 
Committee would support their own authority and 
show an insolent meddler* here that they would 
properly notice his presumption, in taking on him- 
self in many instances to contravene their appoint- 
ment and orders. In the present line I doubt my 
abilities, for however anxious and zealous, it must 
require both much time and more capacity than is 
common for a man not versed in the crooked paths 
of court to get into the mysteries of the most subtle 
cabinet of Europe, and besides, above 40 years old, 
it is somewhat awkward to go to school to learn 

* Silas Deane. 
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languages. All this however must be essayed, and 
as soon as I find it will be agreeable to the con- 
cerned, I shall set out on my mission. I hope, 
however, it will be considered that having a family, 
it will be both inconvenient and expensive to move 
when once fixed. My plan is to move to the 
northward as soon as I find my presence will be 
acceptable, leaving Mrs. L. and her two little ones 
here for the winter. By the spring, I may be able 
to judge whether it is best to fix at Vienna or Ber- 
lin, when she and the children must follow. If 
nothing very material can be effected in Austria or 
Prussia, ought not a commissioner to be stationed 
in Holland ; for tho' the Dutch would not receive 
one openly, yet 'tis possible that under the rose a 
loan of money might be negotiated much better 
than by the commissioners here. 

Whether your affairs on this side have been as 
well conducted as they might have been, you per- 
haps can judge as well as me ; but I may venture to 
assert, they will not be better until there is a clear 
line drawn and settled, and the commissioners are 
strictly restrained to y? political part, leaving mer- 
cantile business to the commercial agent as long as 
it is tho' t proper to keep one. I have before men- 
tioned a Mr. Carmichael to you, who is here. He 
is a native of Maryland, tho' of Scotch pedigree, 
and I believe a distant relation, some how or 
other, of Col. I,loyd's, at least he gives it out so. 
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I have had occasion to see and know a great deal 
of mankind ; of all men I ever knew, I have the 
worst opinion of this man, and I beg you will 
strenuously oppose any thing that may be pro- 
posed, which may occasion any intercourse what- 
ever between me and him, for I cannot trust him 
in the most distant manner, nor shall any consid- 
eration induce me to hold any correspondence or 
connection with him.* 

I wish it was in my power to say anything de- 
cisive relative to the general disposition of affairs 
in your favor. I know not what they are writing 
about, whose particular duty it is to inform you 
truly of the disposition of Europe. In my opinion 
you ought principally to depend on yourselves, and 
at all events make every possible preparation for 
another campaign. We have heard of Burgoyne's 
drubbing Arnold to y? 20th of September, but 
should B. and his whole army to a man be cut off, 
and Howe be able to get into Philadelphia, it will 
be sufficient for a mad king and a wicked ministry 
to try another campaign. Make all the friends 
you can in Europe, but trust none of them more 
than needs must; for all that has, or will be done, 
will proceed more from enmity to Great Britain 
than love for you or y? glorious cause in which you 
are contending. 

* See Adams' Diary III, 142. 
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There was an affair that happened at Nantes that 
has given me a great deal of uneasiness. I will 
state it fully, that you may be master of y? business, 
since I apprehend it will, or ought to be, y? subject of 
public consideration, and request you will not lose a 
moment in communicating to R. H. L,. exactly what 
I say, as my time will not permit me to enlarge so 
much on it to him. On the 20th of August two 
New England privateers, commanded by Captains 
Babson and Kendrick, brought into Nantes two 
British West India ships with valuable cargoes as 
prizes.* Before I saw them they had got with an 
Irish tory at Nantes, to whom they communicated 
everything they had done, and fully informed him 
of their whole situation. They had besides in 
many other respects conducted themselves very 
imprudently. As soon as I got sight of them I 
gave them the best advice I was capable of giving. 
Afterwards they put y? sale of the prizes into the 
hands of Mr. Penet, a partner of Mr. Pliarne, whom 
you have seen, Jonathan Williams, a nephew of 
Dr. Franklin, and myself As I had seen enough 
of the conduct of these people to make me doubtful 
of their prudence or discretion, I took no part of 
the conduct of y? business on myself farther than to 
advise Mr. Williams, who being a countryman of 
the two New England captains, I tho't would please 

•William Lee to the Commissioners, 20 August, 1777, ante. 
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them best. However, unfortunately, no part of my 
advice was carried into execution, for y? business 
was carried on in so open a manner, and y? captains 
with their people acted so imprudently that before 
the vessels and cargoes were sold y? English min- 
istry knew every circumstance relative to them, 
and on making application to y^ French court the 
whole was seized, and has since, by order of the 
French ministry, been returned to y? former British 
owners. 

It must not be forgot that just at the time of 
these prizes coming in, we heard at Nantes of a 
Mr. Hodge of Philadelphia being put into y? Bas- 
tile, on account of some irregular conduct in fitting 
out a privateer at Dunkirk, commanded by Capt. 
Conyngham, on private account, tho' it is hinted 
now that y? expence of y? outfit is to be placed to 
y? public account, for the scheme has not proved 
a profitable one. This intelligence made me ap- 
prehensive, and I instantly wrote a particular ac- 
count of y? privateers and their prizes to the 
Commissioners at Paris, desiring their advice how 
we ought to proceed. From the date of my letter 
to y? time of y? prizes being seized, lo daies 
elapsed, without their giving any answer or taking 
y? least notice of my letter, nor do I think since 
that they have made the least application on y? 
subject to y? French ministry, tho' Mr. Williams 
came up from Nantes on purpose to engage them 
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to do so. Indeed a private French gentleman * 
undertook y? business for Mr. Williams, but as yet 
with very little effect. This procedure will appear 
very extraordinary when contrasted with the follow- 
ing circumstance mentioned to me in a letter from 
Spain, received this day, where neither Dr. F. or 
Mr. D. have acted as commissioners. Extract of 
a letter : 

"A prize sent into St. Sebastians, y? governor tho't 
fitting to stop and prohibit the sale of y? cargo. The 
ship and cargo was sold to a French merchant, who 
immediately appHed to y? Spanish ministry, orders 
came by the return courier to y? governor to take off 
the arrest, with orders not to intermeddle in future in 
those matters. The ship and cargo was immediately 
delivered up to y? purchaser. " f 

Thus you have a full and fair account of this 
business which has given me infinite vexation in 
every stage of it, because I am greatly apprehen- 
sive it may be productive of much mischief to y? 
general interest of America. From the unsettled 
state of things with you, I can easily conceive that 
many irregularities would easily arise, but I live 
in hopes of seeing order grow from confusion, and 

* Deane speaks of Chaumont as active in this aifair. 

t This affair was not settled so easily, for in January, 1778, 
Arthur Lee was informed of the imprisoument at St, Sebastians 
of the sailors "who carried in a prize made by an American pri- 
vateer, and the seizure of the prize." 
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that in a little time every man will be kept to his 
proper business and be made to account regularly 
for every part of his conduct. With respect to my 
conduct relative to the prizes, I will refer at any 
time to y? testimony of Wm. Blake, EsqT , a gen- 
tleman of one of y? first fortunes and families in 
South Carolina, who was at Nantes the whole time 
and acquainted with the whole transactions. I 
still think, however, that the French court will in- 
demnify the American captors in meal or in malt, 
for the loss of these prizes. * Things are not yet 
ripe for their plans, and a little temporizing to 
hoodwink the already blinded English, might be 
political and wise. You have a copy of a letter 
from Mons. de Sartines, which I before sent to 
R. H. Iv. By that you will see they begin to open 
their plans. I know you are not over fond of 
much business, but still it is incumbent on you to 
get some more active person to call immediately 
for an expenditure of y? several millions of livres, 
which y? commissioners (at least y? acting one of 
them in these affairs,) have received in this coun- 
try for y? public use. Such an account in my 
opinion it is absolutely necessary should be imme- 
diately furnished to you, otherwise you may when 
it is too late repent the delay. Should there be an 

*The captors received the sum of four hundred thousand 
li%Tes. Deane. 
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idea of continuing y? appointment of a commercial 
superintending agent, you will render y? public an 
essential service in my opinion in forwarding y? 
appointment of Mr. John Lloyd, of South Carolina, 
who is now settled at Nantes. He is an experi- 
enced, intelligent merchant, and of fair character. 
Mr. Lawrence,* of South Carolina, knows him 
well. Care should be taken this winter to fortify 
Charlestown against any attack in that quarter, 
for you will see by the king of G. B.'s speech, 
inclosed to R. H. L., that another campaign is 
determined on. . . . f 



TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

Paris, 24 November, 1777. 
My dear Brother: 

I have received the appointment of Congress for 
me to go to Vienna and Prussia as their commis- 

* Laurens. 

t "The Courier de I'Enrope some time since dispersed Lord 
Stormont's tale of Howe's victories over Washington, but ye 
last posts from England discountenanced ye report. Ye fact is, 
that no real accounts whatever have been received from the 
quarter of Philadelphia, since the packet that bro't despatches 
from Howe, which were published some time since in the Lon- 
don Gazette. Whether Washington has beaten Howe, or 
Howe defeated Washington, no one in Europe knew when the 
last post left England." William Lee to John Bondfield, 17 
November, 1777. 
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sioner, and by this opportunity have wrote to Conr 
gress addressed to y? Secretary, Charles Thomson, 
Esq"^ . As no particular mode of correspondence is 
pointed out in my instructions, that letter will no 
doubt be communicated to Congress, to which 
therefore be pleased to refer, but I will add to you 
that the clerk who wrote the commissions has in 
both made some capital mistakes. In one, the 
state of Virginia is twice mentioned in y? title, 
and in the other the State of Maryland is twice 
mentioned. I should suppose and humbly stibmit 
that y? style and title in such commissions should 
run thus : "The Delegates of the Independent and 
United States of &c., &c. , &c. , in North America, 
assembled in Congress" have determined so and 
so. I presume 'tis the intention of Congress to 
put all their Commissioners on the same footing as 
those at Paris, see their votes , of Sept. 38, 1776, 
especially when 'tis considered that Vienna is as 
gay and expensive a court as any in Europe ; but 
by some accident they have omitted to make any 
provision for Mr. Izard or myself. This I hope 
you will contrive to have regulated soon, which I 
should suppose may be done without seeming to be 
too personally busy in it yourself. The line that 
Congress has tho't proper to place me in, on reflec- 
tion I rather doubt my abilities, to succeed in, 
agreeable to their wishes or those of my particular 
friends, but on mature consideration, I am resolved 
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to enter on the service, because I do not know 
whom they could get here that is unemployed, to 
execute those necessary functions, better than my- 
self, and because I find from experience that it is 
not in my power to render the public any essential 
services in the mercantile line, since Mr. Deane has 
in fact taken on himself the authority of suspend- 
ing the Secret Committee's appointment of Mr. 
Thos. Morris and myself, as mercantile agents, by 
appointing Mr. Jonathan Williams, a young man 
of about 22 years old, nephew to Dr. Franklin, as 
agent for the public business at Nantes, and or- 
dered him to take charge of selling all prizes made 
by Continental armed vessels, giving orders at the 
same time to the captains to put their prizes into 
Mr. Williams' hands, tho' he knows perfectly well 
that the sale of prizes was expressly committed to 
Mr. Morris and myself by the Secret Committee, 
see their letter of Octr. 25, 1776, to Mr. T. M. In 
this last business Mr. D. says he acted with the 
approbation and consent of Dr. Franklin, but the 
letters on the subject, I am well informed, both to 
Mr. Williams and the captains, are signed by Mr. 
Deane alone. His view in appointing Mr. Will- 
iams must be so evident to you and every one else 
that I have no occasion to mention it.* I could 
not therefore continue to act for the public without 

* See Deane to Robert Morris, 23 September, 1777. 
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coming to an open rupture with Mr. Deane, which 
at this critical moment might be attended with bad 
consequences to our public, because it would lessen 
us in the eyes of Europe, and give our enemies at 
least some exultation, if not an opportunity of op- 
erating something greatly to the disadvantage of 
America.* I therefore wait with patience, not 
doubting that the Committee will vindicate their 
own appointment ; for if Mr. Deane has any charge 
[against] Mr. Morris, I fancy he will not presume 
to make any against me. If he does, I am perfectly 
ready to meet him on that ground. In fact, the 
public business in this country has been, and is 
likely to continue in strange disorder; nor is it 
likely to mend until the Secret Committee confine 
all this mercantile business to their mercantile 
agent, and keep the Commissioners to their politi- 
cal duty, which may be neglected from too much 
attention to private schemes of commerce on public 
funds and contemptible private jobs. I am now out 
of the question, therefore cannot be charged with 
partiality in my advice: but if it is tho't proper to 

* "On my arrival here in October. I applied personally to 
those gentlemen on the subject, when Dr. Franklin and Mr. 
Deane promised that they would immediately recall their 
orders to Mr. Williams, which I do not find has been done yet. 
So far from it, a very few dales afterwards these gentlemen 
wrote to L'Orient, giving directions about the sale of the prizes 
bro't in there by Capts. Thompson and Hyndman." William 
Lee to Thomas Morris, 27 November, 1777. 
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continue the appointment of a mercantile superin- 
tendent, I do not know any one that will serve the 
public better than Mr. John Lloyd, of South Caro- 
lina, who is now settled at Nantes. He is a mer- 
chant of very fair character, much experience and 
ability. You will have from another hand a state 
of what supplies have been furnished for public use 
by our friends here and in Spain. I have now sent 
a copy to our F. L. L,ee. The manufactured arti- 
cles should be enquired for, as we do not hear of 
any miscarrying that have been shipped, except a 
part of those sent by the Seine. Mr. Francis Lewis 
of New York, is a sensible, intelligent merchant; I 
have therefore sent him a copy of these supplies, 
that he may act in the business as he finds neces- 
sary. I have often heard that short accounts make 
long friends; therefore as the Commissioners have 
already received in money three millions one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven thousand five hundred livres 
for your use,* is it not incumbent on you to call 
immediately for an account of the expenditure of 
this money? Certainly you ought, without a day's 
delay. I understand there is a negotiation on foot 
for borrowing a considerable sum of money, which 
I dare say will easily succeed, if Gen'l Howe does 
not get possession of Philadelphia. Should this 
money be borrowed, it should by all means be kept 

* Two millions from the Court, and one million advance from 
the Farmers General. 
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as a sacred deposit, not by any means to be touched 
without the express orders of Congress. * 'Tis ab- 
solutely certain that all the articles you can want 
for the army from Europe can be purchased very 
considerably cheaper and infinitely better in quality 
in Germany and Sweden and the northern coun- 
tries, than they can in France or anywhere south — 
such as brass and iron ordnance of all kinds, fusils, 
powder, sulphur, copper, steel, bombs, shot, cloth, 
linen for shirts, stockings, sail cloth, anchors, 
cables and all kinds of cordage. 'Twill be perfectly 
easy to get any of these things shipped from some 
of the northern ports, provided there is proper pru- 
dence and secrecy used, sometimes directly to 
America round Scotland, sometimes to the ports of 
Spain and France to be reshipped from thence. 
Two or three ships covered under foreign names 
might be very beneficially employed in this busi- 
ness. A cargoe now and then of tobacco, rice and 
indigo or furs sent round Scotland by Embden in 
the Prussian dominions, would turn to good ac- 
count and would be gladly received there, but these 
cargoes should be trusted with careful and diligent 
captains, with faithful ofiicers, and some soldiers 
on board to act as mariners, or else there will be 
danger of the sailors running away with vessel and 
cargoe, as they have often done already. This 

* This scheme for a loan came to no issue. 
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plan will answer the double purpose of saving your 
property and breeding seamen. 

I am just informed that at first Mr. Williams was 
sent to Nantes by all the commissioners to super- 
intend the shipping and buying some arms, &c., 
for them in the early part of last Spring, as they 
did not choose to trust that business with Mr. 
Thos. Morris; but since that, Mr. Deane, long 
after I came to France, took from Mr. M. and my- 
self the sale of the prizes as before mentioned, and 
now seems to think his appointment of Mr. Wil- 
liams ought in all cases to be superior to the Com- 
mittee's appointment of Mr. Morris and me. If the 
Committee submits to this, or do not explicitly 
stigmatize such presumptions conduct, I am per- 
fectly confident that their business here will grow 
more and more disordered than it is already, and it 
is bad enough at present in all conscience. Your 
greatest enemies could not wish your afiairs to be 
more deranged than the}' are on this side, and they 
are likely to continue so, until order and regularity 
is established on your side, where the power rests. 
I have just discharged what I think my duty in 
thus giving you a true state of your affairs here, 
and shall from henceforth take my leave of this 
department, keeping my attention entirely to the 
charge which is committed to my care. 

The general system of politics in Europe the 
Commissioners will no doubt give you. In my 
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private opinion there will not be any war soon on 
this side the Atlantic. France and Spain wish you 
success because they think whatever takes from the 
strength of Great Britain adds to their own; what- 
ever covert aid therefore that they can give, you 
may be sure of receiving; but the disorderly con- 
duct of some of your privateers and their crews, 
has given a great deal of embarrassment because 
they are in no preparation to go to open war 
with England; at the same time wish to harrass 
her as much as they can. Too much care cannot 
be taken in regulating your privateers. Any ir- 
regular conduct or breach of the laws of nations 
with respect to neutral powers should be severely 
punished, or else whenever y^ war ends the whole 
sea for a long time will be infested with pirates. 
The present system and connections between the 
different powers of Europe have been formed on a 
supposition of a certain strength in G. B. , and until 
it appears that you are able to support with cer- 
tainty your Independence, that system cannot easily 
be changed. Otherwise we should have been at 
war before this day. The first rupture on this side 
will most probably spread war and devastation over 
every country in Europe. In my last to the Secret 
Committee of this date, I have mentioned y*= plans 
proposed by me to Messrs. Montaudouin Freres, of 
Nantes, and Mr. And''- Limozin, of Havre de 
Grace, for undertaking the public business, and 
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now enclose you y* papers that you may be fully 
master of y= subject. But Mr. Limozin's letter to 
me, dated 5 October, 1777, I beg you will carefully 
preserve, as it may be of use hereafter. So strangely 
is business managed here, that [it] is now above a 
fortnight since I have been waiting for a copy of 
the treaty to propose to Vienna and Berlin, and 
have not yet got it from the Commissioners, tho' 
there are three or four hangers on, that are main- 
tained at y= public expense, and for some of whom 
there will probably by and bye be a charge made 
as Secretary to the Commissioners. I have thus 
discharged my duty and my conscience in giving 
you a full state of some proceedings here, of which 
I have no doubt you will make a prudent and dis- 
creet use. 



TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

Paris, 30 November, 1777. 
* * * The Commissioners will no doubt write 
fully on politics, but there is one point I think I 
may venture to assure you of with great confidence, 
which is, that France and Spain are sincerely 
friendly to you, and will do every thing to assist 
you that can be done without bringing on an im- 
mediate rupture with Great Britain, for which they 
are not yet quite prepared. Some transactions 
will I dare say be insinuated to you as proof of 
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y* contrary by those who have been extremely 
culpable, and may endeavor to throw y^ blame off 
themselves on the French court. I mean the im- 
prisoning- Mr. Hodge for forfeiting his bond to 
y"= Admiralty on sending out Conyngham in a pri- 
vateer from Dunkirk and restoring the two British 
West Indiamen bro't into Nantes. In y"= Dunkirk 
business Mr. Deane, in my opinion, was wrong be- 
cause it was expressly contrary to the promise of 
the Commissioners made to the French ministry, 
and directly contrary to the ministers' injunctions 
that any privateer should be fitted out in Dunkirk. 
They were so anxious to prevent any noise on this 
affair, that the ministry sent orders to Dunkirk to 
pay every expense attending Conyngham's outfit, 
and to take the vessel themselves, but she was 
pushed out of port before such orders could be ex- 
ecuted.* All this I have from such authority that 
I not only believe it, but fancy, if any inquiry was 
necessary to be made, it would prove to be true. 
The seizure of the West Indiamen at Nantes was 
regular according to the French maritime laws. I 
know the whole of that business, and do not think 
the French court in the least to blame. In general, 
with respect to Mr. D — 's conduct, I think the 
public interest has not much to thank him for, and 
his conduct to our brother has been reprehensible 

*See Deane to Robert Morris, 23 August, 1777. Deane, Nar- 
rative, 39-40. 
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in the highest degree, of which he will, or surely 
ought, to give you a full account. 



TO CHARLES THOMSON, SECRETARY OF CONGRESS. 

Paris, November 24, 1777. 
Sir: 

Be so good as to inform the honorable Con- 
gress of the United States of America that I have 
received the commissions, whereby they have done 
me the honor of appointing me their Commissioner 
and Representative to the Courts of Vienna and 
Berlin. In consequence of their instructions, I 
have applied to their Commissioners at the Court 
of Versailles for a copy of the treaty originally 
proposed by Congress, to be entered into with 
France, together with the subsequent alterations 
that have been proposed on either side, which I 
presume they will furnish me with, and in the 
mean time I have been taking, and shall continue 
to take, measures to get the best possible informa- 
tion, which of these Courts it will be most for the 
interest of the United States that I should visit 
first, in order to accomplish the most urgent object 
of Congress, that of preventing Great Britain from 
obtaining more German troops to send to America. 
For this object, my views shall be extended to 
Russia, as far as the situation of affairs in Europe 
will admit. 
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Colonel Faucitt, the British Agent, has been most 
of the year in Germany, and about two months 
ago. General Haldimand, who was appointed and 
embarked to go and succeed General Carleton 
as Governor of Quebec, was recalled and sent to 
Germany as it is supposed, to aid Colonel Faucitt 
in obtaining more German troops. What success 
they will meet with, I cannot at present speak of 
with certainty, but you may rely on every exertion 
in my power to obstruct their operations, and I 
have some hopes of succeeding so far as to prevent 
their obtaining more than to make up the number 
that the States of Hesse, Brunswick, and Anspach, 
have formerly contracted to keep in the pay and 
service of Great Britain in America. It would 
certainly add to their difficulty and einbarrass the 
British Ministry, if there were only an appearance 
of beating up for men for the United States, in 
some of the free towns in Germany, where all the 
world by custom is permitted to recruit and enlist 
men. Something of this sort might be attempted, 
sufficient to give a great alarm and create a diver- 
sion in your favor at a very little expense, if pru- 
dently managed. 

I shall pay strict attention to my instructions, 
and embrace the first favorable opportunity of pre- 
vailing upon the Courts of Vienna and Berlin to 
receive the Commissioner of Congress as the Repre- 
sentative of a sovereign State, which will neces- 
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sarily carry along with it an acknowledgment of 
the independence of the thirteen United States of 
America; though in this business I apprehend the 
other Powers of Europe will wait for France and 
Spain to take the lead, as they are known every 
where to be friendly to the American States, and 
to have received hitherto greater advantages from 
the American commerce than any other kingdoms, 
and still have not determined as yet to receive the 
American Commissioners as the representatives of 
a sovereign State. I hope I shall be excused for 
observing, that neither my commission nor instruc- 
tions authorise me to conclude any treaty with the 
Courts of Vienna and Berlin, even if I should find 
those Courts at any time disposed for such a meas- 
ure. Congress will determine whether it may be 
prudent to enlarge those powers, when they con- 
sider the distance between the two countries, and 
the time it will take to write to Congress, receive 
their answer, return to them the treaty, and then 
again receive their ratification. 

It occurs to me that it will be extremely proper 
for me to have a cypher to carry on my correspon- 
dence with Congress, more especially if any sup- 
plies of cordage, arms, cannon, or ammunition are 
purchased in the northern countries, where, it is 
beyond a doubt, they may be had infinitely better 
in quality, and very considerably cheaper, than 
wliat have been sent already, or may be sent from 
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France or Spain, particularly iron and brass ord- 
nance, ball, shot, fusils, woollen and linen cloth 
for soldiers' clothing, and tents, sail cloth, and 
cordage. Ways and means may be contrived to 
ship any of these things from the northern ports as 
easily as from the southern ones. If this idea is 
approved by Congress, any cypher you send me 
shall be used when necessary. As there is no par- 
ticular mode pointed out in my instructions how I 
am to correspond with Congress, I have adopted 
the method of addressing myself to you as their 
Secretary, it being the usual practice in similar 
cases in Europe ; but if I am wrong, I shall hope 
to be better informed by the next dispatches I re- 
ceive. 



TO THOMAS ROGERS, LONDON. 

Paris, 8 December, 1777. 
Dear Sir : 

As things seem to be from strong appearances in 
all quarters in a very unsettled state, there is a 
probability, if not a certainty, that by taking y"= 
opportunity by the forelock, a great stroke may be 
made and very considerable advantages gained by 
your stocks, and as it may fall in my way to see 
how things will turn as soon as most people, with 
your aid in London, y* business might be success- 
fully accomplished, and having a high opinion of 
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your judgment, honor, integrity, secrecy and cau- 
tion, would willingly engage with you in a scheme 
of that kind, you to be one third interested, and 
ye other two thirds here, for which two thirds I 
must stand answerable or to be the receiver. This 
I must enjoin you never to mention to any person 
breathing, either directly or indirectly, unless it is 
your partner, Mr. W.,* for whom I have a very 
high regard and esteem, and to him only under the 
strongest injunctions of secrecy. If you decline 
the proposal, I request this may be immediately 
committed to the flames. If you approve, let me 
know it directly, giving j'our letter to Mr. B.,t 
who will deliver this, that he may return it by y* 
same messenger who carrys this, as he may not 
stay in L. longer than a day or two.J Mr. B. 
knows nothing of the contents. Should you ap- 
prove, it will be left with you to determine what 
fund to make y^ essay in. I should suppose, from 
my idea at present, that India will tumble most 
when the cloud breaks, but on this I may hereafter 
perhaps be able to give you a proper hint when the 
period arrives. All that you will have to do will 
be to send a trusty person to Boulogne, near Calais 
and opposite to Dover, to stay there, if it is for a 
month or more, till he hears from me, that he may 

* Welch. 
t Browne. 
% Ed. Capes. 
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be with you as speedily as possible. He should be 
ordered to write to me per post, directed to me 
"chez MonsT Holleville, Maitre Tailleur, vis a vis 
la Samaritane, a cot6 de la Cafd de Paruasse," tell- 
ing me particularly the house, the name of the 
landlord, and the name of the street in Boulogne, 
in which he lodges. He should be ordered also 
never to be many hours at a time out of the town, 
because the loss of an hour may lose a great deal. 
The sending this person need not be done untill 
you receive a short line from me saying only 
"Send to Boulogne." Such a short epistle may 
go by post, for if opened, no one but yourself will 
understand it, and I will take care to give yon no- 
tice of this, that he may be there in time; for it 
will be better that he should be there a month be- 
fore hand, than half an hour too late. For fear of 
accidents I shall only say "buy so many pounds 
of hops for me," nor should the person you send 
know anything of the rea/ dusiness he comes 
about. As in a business of this sort, there must be 
confidence on both sides, your answer need not be 
long, whether tis in y* affirmative or negative, 
and it had better be directed to me as if in Lon- 
don. . . * 

* Stock jobbing appears to have been very general among 
those having a somewhat immediate interest in the war. Ed- 
wards, Dr. Bancroft and Paul Wentworth — British spies — were 
suspected of having transactions in the Alley, and Major Thorn- 
ton, Arthur Lee's secretary, was implicated. 
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TO JOHN BONDFIELD. 

ChahloT, rue Bataille No. 5, 
prSs Paris, 13 December, 1777. 
Sir : 

I had the pleasure of writing to you the 6th. cur- 
rent, since which received yours of the 5th, and 
this moment yours of the 8th. current. By the 
last I perceive your modesty has a second time got 
the better of your judgment. I wish you had taken 
up both Capt. Walker and the prize, and if in future 
any one addressed to me at your port should apply 
to you, if it is not inconsistent with your other plans 
or engagements, I could wish you would do their 
business for them, as I have no doubt of your capa- 
bility, and think what you have suffered in the 
American cause, entitles you to a preference. I 
tho't one of my former letters would have conveyed 
this idea sufficiently to you. There can be little 
doubt of the prize being disposed of before this gets 
to hand, but could wish you would endeavor to 
learn the price and let me know it, also whether 
well sold or not. 

By letters from England it appears the nation is 
more enraged at the American minister, Lord 
George Germaine, on account of Burgoyne's fate 
than from any circumstance that has happened.* 

* Austin had arrived in Paris on December 4th, bringing in- 
telligence of Burgoyne's surrender, and of the battle of Ger- 
mautowu. 
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"What will be the issue, time must discover, but 
this discontent will be increased when 'tis gener- 
ally known that besides the commander, Col. 
Donop, near 700 men were lost in ye unsuccessful 
attempt on the fort at Billing's point,* which loss 
is concealed in the last extraordinary Gazette. 
They say also that General Vaughan and 2000 have 
been made prisoners up the North River, which 
circumstance is likewise unnoticed by the Gazette. 
Letters from Rochefort mention the arrival of a 
French vessel there from America, which brings 
advice of Howe and his army surrendering to 
Washington the 9 November — the Hessians refus- 
ing to fight. This wants confirmation. . . 



TO SILAS DEANE. 

Chahlot, 17 December, 1777. 
Sir: 

Your long card to my brother, dated Saturday 2 
o'clock, which has been just communicated to me, 
it is in some respects incumbent on me to answer, 
because it would be extreme folly in me to let it 
go forth uncontradicted to the world, that any mis- 
stating or misunderstanding of my actions or words 
should be construed into any approbation [of], or 
in any manner countenancing your superceding 

•Billings Port. 
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the Secret Committee's appointment of their com- 
mercial agents. I must call it your superseding 
the Committee's appointment, because I am well 
informed that the letter to Mr. Williams for that 
purpose was signed by you alone. I am also in- 
formed that the correspondence since on the sub- 
ject has been in your single name, tho' the style of 
we has been used in the letters, and I believe I 
shall not be contradicted in saying that Mr. Wil- 
liams's letters in reply have generally been under 
cover directed to you solely. You say in your 
card to my brother: "Mr. Lee will recollect that 
he was present when his brother resolved on dele- 
gating his p(ower as commercial agent to Mr. Mon- 
taudouin without any consultation with Mr. Mor- 
ris." So strange and fictitious an assertion I am 
at a loss to account for, and it would be still more 
strange if my brother should recollect what never 
happened, and which I assert was never in my con- 
templation. 'Tis true that I applied to all the 
three Commissioners when present, not to any one 
singly in a corner, stating the propositions I had 
made to Messrs. Montaudouin of Nantes, to under- 
take the public commercial business of America, 
on terras which I knew were more advantageous 
to America than any that had been proposed by 
any other person, or had been accepted by any 
other house; at the same time observing, that I 
had no power to compleat this engagement without 
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the concurrence of Mr. Morris, who I was appre- 
hensive, from his attachment to another house, 
would not agree with me in opinion, and desiring 
in that case the advice of the Commissioners how I 
should act. You immediately proposed that the 
Commissioners should interpose and suspend Mr. 
Morris, for without that, in your opinion, Messrs. 
Montaudouin could not undertake the business in 
any shape; another of the Commissioners observed 
that the question was not about suspending Mr. 
Morris, but whether Mr. Lee should not appoint a 
proper person to act in his stead. To this I made 
no reply, and there the conversation ended. In 
consequence, I afterwards informed Mr. Montau- 
douin personally that I was not vested with suffi- 
cient authority in my own person to conclude such 
an engagement, but that I would represent his 
obliging willingness to serve America to the Secret 
Committee, who I did not doubt would be happy 
in such respectable correspondents. 

With respect to Mr. Moylan, * I did not send him 
to L' Orient. I thought Mr. Moylan a capable and 
deserving man, and therefore promised him all the 

*Jolm or James Moylan. The commissioners promised to 
give him what public business they had at L'Orient, provided 
he could connect himself with some merchant there able and 
willing to advance for the public as occasion should require. 
He formed a partnership with one Gourlade, who had assisted 
Captain Wickes in 1777. 
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aid and support that I could personally give him, 
and at the same time advised him to endeavor to 
obtain Mr. Morris's approbation also, that we 
might cordially intrust to his care the management 
of any public business that was under our joint 
control. I also wrote Mr. Williams, in answer to 
a letter from him on the same subject, that if he 
and Mr. Moylan could agree between themselves, 
any aid I could give to forward the business suc- 
cessfully should not be wanting. This shows that 
tho' Mr. Williams had been made the instrument 
of a personal injustice to me, I bear him no ill-will 
on that account. 

Had the joint letter of Mr. Morris and myself, 
early in August, or my own letter to you of the 
28th of August (which in course of post would 
reach you the 31st of August), been favored with 
any answer, the length of this might have been 
perhaps unnecessary. I had always understood 
that every gentleman had a right to expect an an- 
swer from another to a civil letter, but my late ex- 
perience teaches me I am not always to expect that 
civility. However, I must take the liberty of re- 
capitulating some facts relative to your superced- 
ing the Committee's appointment of commercial 
agents. You know that I was appointed by the 
Secret Committee, in conjunction with Mr. Thomas 
Morris, commercial agent for the affairs of America 
in France. You know that I left England to take 
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Upon me that office, and arrived in Paris early in 
June, where I remained several weeks under your 
advice, being then a total stranger to the powers 
and authority vested in me by the Committee, hav- 
ing never had any information on the subject by 
letter or otherwise. In July, without saying one 
word to me, you wrote to Mr. Jonathan Wil- 
liams to take upon himself the sale of prizes 
made by Continental ships of war, to give orders 
accordingly to y^ commanders of Continental armed 
vessels, and also to superintend the management of 
such armed vessels ;* in consequence of which, Mr. 
Williams, with the aid of a Frenchman, got pos- 
session of one or two prizes, which I believe at this 
moment have not been accounted for to the public, 
or other proprietors — at least, I am sure they were 
not when I left Nantes in October last. Mr. Mor- 
ris, as was his duty, remonstrated against this 
order, and sent you an extract of the Secret Com- 
mittee's orders on the subject. Still there was^io 
alteration on your part, and I was permitted to go 
to Nantes the beginning of August without one 
syllable being mentioned to me about the business. 
In August Mr. Morris and myself wrote a joint 
letter from Nantes, requesting this order might be 
withdrawn, at the same time sending a copy of the 
Secret Committee's instructions to us on the sub- 

*See page 197, ante. 
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ject. This letter has to this moment remained un- 
answered. Early in October, when I came to 
Paris from Nantes, I personally applyed to all the 
Commissioners present, to recall that order to Mr. 
Williams, stating the mischiefs that had already 
arisen from it to the public interest, and fairly say- 
ing that I could not intermeddle with the commer- 
cial affairs of America until that was done. A 
promise was made that the order and appoint- 
ment of Mr. Williams to supersede Mr. Morris and 
myself, should be immediately withdrawn, as the 
Commissioners had no authority whatsoever to 
control the Secret Committee's appointment of 
commercial agents; yet so far from this promise 
being complyed with, Mr. Williams writes thus 
from Nantes the 6 December, 1777, and addressed 
" The Hon^'l^ Commissioners of the United States:" 
"You have never recalled your order to me rela- 
tive to the management of the ships of war, prizes, 
etc." Here is an unequivocal proof that the 
promise solemnly made of recalling these orders 
two months before had not been complyed with. 
Who Mr. Williams supposes to be the Hon^'.^ Com- 
missioners of the United States I do not know, but 
it is evident he cannot mean Mr. Lee to be one, 
because he never received such orders from him. 
On the contrary, Mr. L,ee has ever disavowed such 
orders, and the authority of the Commissioners to 
interfere in such matters. This, when fully con- 
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sidered, is really a very curious business. A vessel 
comes from the United States of America expressly 
addressed to William Lee and Thos. Morris, as 
their agents; when Mr. Jonathan Williams, as 
agent of Mr. Deane, expresses his dilemma 
whether he ought not under Mr. Deane's appoint- 
ment take the management of this vessel out of 
the hands of Mr. Lee and Mr. Morris. 

On the same principle, sir, I should suppose that 
whenever you think it convenient, you have as 
good a right to order your servant to take my coat 
off my back and put it on his own. These are 
facts that I can hardly suppose will be contro- 
verted, and it is these facts that have determined 
me not to interfere any further with the commer- 
cial affairs of the Committee till their pleasure is 
known; and I should think myself very deficient in 
my duty were I not to state the case very fully to 
the Committee, and leave it with them to determine 
as they please on the occasion ; for the motives of 
my conduct being public good, much more than pri- 
vate emolument, where I can't do real service, I 
will do no injury, which might possibly be the case 
were I in this country at this critical juncture pub- 
lickly to assert the rights that are vested in me; 
and that is the reason why I pass over in silence 
with Christian forebearance the personal injustice 
and injury that has been done to me. It is a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference whether this letter meets 
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with the same fate of silence and disregard that my 
others have, but I must desire it may be kept, as I 
mean it to be a formal and written protest against 
any one of the Commissioners, or the whole to- 
gether, undertaking to supercede the Secret Com- 
mittee's appointment of their Commercial Agents. 
I beg it may be remembered that the merits or de- 
merits of Mr. Williams are totally out of the ques- 
tion; 'tis undue exercise of a power with the 
shadow of authority in superceding the Secret 
Committee's appointment of their Commercial 
Agents, and without assigning any reason for such 
procedure, that I complain of. I should suppose 
that in candor, when you mention that one of the 
Agents has left the business, you should mention 
also the reasons which induced him to do so, which 
it is not probable you were unacquainted with be- 
fore. However, you now have them from under 
his hand. I have endeavored to express myself 
clearly and fully, and I hope with decency; there- 
fore have only to add that I an your obed't humble 
servant. * 



TO T. ADAMS [EDWARD BROWNE]. 

Paris, i8 December, 1777. 
Dear Sir: 

The 9th Mr. Capes was wrote to by a private 

*See Introduction, p. 58. Deane to the President of Con- 
gress, 12 October, 1778. 
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hand, since which Mr. J-nes's* letter of the same 
date came to hand, and clears up y^ bill business, 
only subsequent postage to the first account seems 
to be omitted, and the pro. on F — w was not sent; 
let it come per first post if not sent before. Pray 
tell him this, as also what follows. If 'tis not done 
already, there is no anxiety for finishing y^ bond, 
if y^ money can be of use to Mr. J. — But I would 
advise caution, for tho' the times look well for 
speculation in almost anything, yet they also seem 
big with universal bankruptcy, both public and 
private. Perhaps it may be well to see first how 
the Xmas settlements are likely to pass over, and 
forever make it a rul€ in speculations to buy at 
the very begiuning of a rise and sell at the very 
beginning also of a fall. The particulars of Hunt's 
bills are requested, their different sums and times 
of payments. He is a comical genius. What was 
directed with No. 39,152 was no more than was in- 
variably y! practice when distant persons were inter- 
ested. Be so good as to deliver y^ inclosed to the 
person to whose favor, at your request, it is granted ;J 
the sum shall be enlarged whenever you require it, 
and when it is found that this will be of any avail, 
which perhaps may be better received, and more 

*Jones, also intended for Browne. 

t A letter to Welcli, Rogers & Co., asking them to advance 
^500 to Browne. 
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effectually answer the purpose than if it was larger: 
but double the amount shall be sent when required, 
if you find this is received well, and properly at- 
tended to. Please to desire S. T. to call on the 
Leadenhall Street Alderman, and to insist on being 
informed whether he knows anything of y^ extract 
of y? letter in y* Gazette of December ist. If he 
does, there is no doubt of his denying it; but y? 
truth will appear by a strict attention to y^ coun- 
tenance, and humming and hawing. His corres- 
pondent S. P. of T. * house yard was possibly the 
writer, from the folly and nonsense of the style. 
The travelers are all well and request to be remem- 
bered with cordial regard. Our old acquaintance 
[W. ly.j thinks soon of taking a long jaunt, but he 
will write himself before he sets out. 

No appearance of peace I think yet, and sincerely 
wish y^ good folks at W[estminste]r would grow a 
little more temperate and wise ; for if they goon 
with the horrible business of man killing, I fear 
they will not only depopulate poor O. E. , but ruin 
every inhabitant with the expence. Those who 
have tobacco lodged in Dunkirk have written over 
if 200 livres per 100 lbs. can't be got for it, to send 
it to England. That price will not be got there, 
consequently it will not be shipped. Judge then 
what effect that will have on y1 London market. 

* Samuel Petrie, of Trinity. 
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Some people may jndge it prudent to speculate in 
insuring against a French and Spanish war for 12 
or 6 months. There is a risk always in those 
things, but this might not be a bad one at present, 
as our rulers seem to be running quite mad. * * * 



TO CHARLES THOMSON. 

Paris, December i8th, 1777. 
Sir: 

Enclosed is a copy of what I did myself the 
honor of writing to you by the Independence, Cap- 
tain Young. Be pleased to inform the honorable 
Congress that, upon application being made to his 
Prussian Majesty, he has prevented the Hesse and 
Hanau recruits, for reinforcing the British army in 
America, from passing through his territories on 
the Rhine, which has kept those troops still in 
Germany, who otherwise would, by this time, have 
been on their voyage to America; and it is now 
doubtful whether they will ever be permitted to 
go. Our friends at Court here are of opinion that 
it will be better for me to visit the Court of Vienna 
first, as it may be of use to strengthen and unite 
all the branches of the family compact in the 
measures they have determined to take here in our 
favor; therefore, as soon as the ceremony (which 
is a pretty essential one) of signing and sealing has 
taken place, I shall set out for Vienna, as it is 
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thought most advisable to wait till something deci- 
sive is absolutely concluded with the Court of Ver- 
sailles, because on that must be grounded my opera- 
tions at Vienna and Berlin. 

With respect to the latter, trade must be the 
principal object, though the friendship of the King 
of Prussia will be of use to keep Russia quiet, 
and to prevent Great Britain from getting any ma- 
terial aid from that quarter in case of an European 
war, while she is mad enough to continue the war 
with America. Nothing material relative to com- 
merce can be effected in the north till late in the 
spring, because their ports are all frozen up during 
the winter. His Prussian Majesty seems well dis- 
posed to our cause, and I trust will give us every 
encouragement in time that we can wish; but in a 
country where there is very little foreign com- 
merce, it must be raised gradually and by experi- 
mental conviction of its benefits. To me it seems 
evident that the commerce between America and 
the Prussian dominions must be considerable, be- 
cause the natural productions of the former will 
come to as good a market in the latter as almost 
any part of Europe; those from the latter are what 
we have been heretofore obliged to get from Eng- 
land. I shall omit no safe opportunity of inform- 
ing Congress of my proceedings; and with due con- 
sideration and regard, I am, sir, etc. 
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TO THOMAS ROGERS. 

Paris, i8 December, 1777. 
Dear Sir: 

Circumstances are such that I can't wait as I 
intended to do; therefore, send this by express to 
desire you will sell for me stock to the amount of 
two hundred thousand pounds, and as much more 
as you please for yourself, against the next settling 
day after the Xmas settling day is past. I mean 
that our settlement is to be fixed for that which 
is to come next after the Xmas settlement. The 
choice of the fund or funds (for I should think it 
will be better not to deal all in one) I leave to 
your judgment. For it is certain that tho' low 
now, they must grow lower; however, I willingly 
venture, and should there be a loss, you may de- 
pend on being immediately reimbursed by me, for 
whatever loss may fall to my share, tho' of that I 
think there is hardly a possibility. * * * * 



ROBERT MORRIS TO HENRY LAURENS. 

Manheim, 26 December, 1777. 
Sir : 

On the 17th inst. , I received at this place two 
letters from my friend Mr. John Ross, dated in Nantes, 
the 2d of August and 20th of September, which came 
via Virginia, in a sloop called the Congress, lately ar- 
rived there. These letters were written for the pur- 
pose of making me acquainted with the unworthy 
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conduct of my brother, Mr. Thomas Morris, in Nantes, 
and their contents shocked me to the very soul; I per- 
ceived instantly how grossly I had long been imposed 
on, and deemed it my duty to have him immediately 
discharged from the agency in which he was em- 
ployed for the public. Accordingly, I wrote that very 
day to the Hon. William Smith, Esq., a member of 
the commercial committee, an account of this intelli- 
gence, and enclosing a letter for Mr. Thomas Morris, 
one for Messrs. Pliarne, Penet & Co., and another for 
Mr. J. Gruel, requesting they might be signed, if ap- 
proved by the committee, and despatched in order that 
Mr. Morris might be dismissed, and the business that 
had passed under his direction be brought to a settle- 
ment soon as possible. All these letters I wished to 
have laid before the Congress for their approbation, 
and in order to prove that I had not a wish to retain 
my brother in the public service one moment after I 
knew him to be unworthy of the employ. I then 
thought these letters would be all that was necessary 
on the occasion, and that my brother's dismission 
would have wiped away the discredit his conduct had 
brought on our commercial department, and the final 
settlement of the accounts have ended the disgrace he 
has brought on me, leaving only himself the victim of 
his folly. But on the 23d instand, I received several 
letters from Mr. Deane, by the eastern post, wrote in 
consequence of one that I had unfortunately written to 
him the 29th June last, whilst under the influence of 
an unjust and erroneous opinion that the commissioners 
had used my brother very cruelly in their manner of 
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mentioning him to Congress. In this letter I censured 
them freely, believing that I had sufficient reason for 
doing so. These censures of [and] the very unwar- 
rantable use Mr. Thomas Morris made of the letter, 
have excited the keenest resentment of the commis- 
sioners against me, and, I confess, as things are really 
circumstanced, I am not surprised at it. This resent- 
ment has impelled them to put the harshest interpreta- 
tion on some passages in my letter, and to represent 
my conduct, in respect to my brother, in colors it does 
not deserve. 

The receipt of these letters distressed me exceed- 
ingly, because I had been convinced by Mr. Ross that 
I was in the wrong with respect to the commissioners, 
and had determined to acknowledge it fully and freely 
to them; but on finding that, although my letter to Mr. 
Deane was a private one, and his to me the same, yet 
he desired I should lay his before Congress, it was 
compelling me to open before that august body a dis- 
pute that I thought they ought not to be troubled 
with; yet, as his letters insinuated many charges 
against me, I concluded to comply with his request 
and vindicate myself against insinuations and reflec- 
tions not founded in justice or reality. I find, how- 
ever, by a letter received yesterday, that copies of these 
letters from Mr. Deane to me have already been read 
in Congress, consequently that it is unnecessary for 
me to bring the original; and my design in giving you, 
sir, the trouble of reading and Congress of hearing this 
letter, is not to recriminate on Mr. Deane, but to 
justify myself; and this I propose to do by a plain nar- 
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rative of the facts that have led me into the present 
embarrassments, and I must ask a patient and candid 
hearing from you and them. 

Mr. Thomas Morris and myself are descended from 
a father, whose virtue and whose memory I have ever 
revered with the most filial piety. Our mothers were 
not the same, and this youth was born after our father's 
decease, without any suflScient provision made for his 
maintenance. The tender regard I bore to the parent, 
I determined when very young to extend to his off- 
spring; and no sooner had I fixed myself in the world 
than I took charge of this brother. I gave him the 
best education that could be obtained in Philadelphia, 
and took as much care of his morals as my time and 
capacity enabled. When he was arrived at a proper 
age, I took him into my counting-house to instruct 
him in the profession from which he was to draw his 
future support. In this situation he remained about 
three years, during which time he discovered on all 
occasions a good understanding, sound judgment, 
and clear head, with remarkable facility in despatching 
business. His behavior was then modest and inno- 
cent, his heart pure, and he possessed a mind strongly 
actuated by principles of honor; at least these were the 
opinions I had formed, and such was the character he 
bore amongst his own acquaintance; from hence I 
formed the most pleasing expectation, and saw but one 
source from whence any reverse could spring. This 
was a fondness he early discovered of being the head 
of his company, a disposition more dangerous to youth 
than any other, and which in fact has been his ruin. 
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This it was that first led him to seek improper com- 
pany, who, readily granting him the pre-eminence he 
delighted in, soon carried him into the practice of their 
follies and vices. When I discovered this to be the 
case, and found that advice had not its proper weight, 
and thinking frequent exercise of authority might be 
dangerous, I fell on the expedient of sending him to 
Spain (in order to break off his connections with worth- 
less companions), and there placed him in an eminent 
counting-house, where he gained much knowledge and 
experience, and where he acquired the French and 
Spanish languages so as to write and speak both with 
great fluency. At a proper season I recalled him to 
America, and took him as a partner in our house, 
promising myself assistance and relief from his abili- 
ties, and expected assiduity, and for some time had 
great satisfaction in him; but unfortunately his former 
associates found him out and again led him astray. 
At this period the commercial business of America was 
interrupted by certain resolutions of Congress, and, 
fearing that idle time and these associates would bring 
him to ruin, I determined on sending him to Kurope 
well recommended, with money in his pocket, in hopes 
to open his mind, extend his ideas, and give him a 
habit of keeping and seeking good company. He 
travelled through Spain, Italy, and into France, with 
reputation kept by means of introductions. I pro- 
cured for him the best company in every place he 
went to, and I iad the pleasure to receive many letters 
fi-om my friends as well as from himself in the most 
satisfactory style. These letters, his assurances, and 
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those from some friends on his behalf, regained my 
confidence. I judged he had now arrived at the period 
of proper reflection; for such usually happens to young 
people who have been too volatile in the first stages 
of manhood. At this period it happened that a com- 
mercial agent became necessary to have a general 
superintendency of the public business in Europe. 
My brother was then in France (as I thought) pos- 
sessed of my good opinion; and, reflecting that he was 
qualified for that agency by his education in two 
counting-houses, where he had seen and executed 
much business; by his perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guages, and by his being connected with some of the 
best mercantile houses in Europe, and known to many 
more, I was prompted to offer his services to the com- 
mittee, firmly believing he would be extremely useful, 
and do honor to himself and me. Here I must observe 
that no part of his conduct had ever given me the least 
cause to suspect any want of integrity or breach of 
honor. Therefore, the only doubts I did or could en- 
tertain were, whether he would bestow that attention 
that he ought to his business; and for this I depended 
on the assurances he had given in his letters of a faith- 
ful execution of any commands I might lay on him. 
The committee, pf which Dr. Franklin was then a 
member, was pleased to accept the offer, and on the 
Doctor's going to France, he promised me to become a 
friend and adviser of my brother if he found it neces- 
sary. Mr. Deane had promised this before his de- 
parture, and to make me acquainted with his conduct. 
I reposed myself in confidence that he could not do 
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any harm, (as I should hear how he managed, and 
could act accordingly,) that he might do much good. 
At the same time that I recommended him to the 
agency, I entrusted him to collect the debts due to our 
house in Europe, and pay the balance we might owe 
there; and since then have continued to employ him in 
the management of our business. This must convince 
every person that I had full confidence in him, as I 
would not have intrusted my own property and aflFairs 
in what I could think doubtful hands. 

I have given this long detail to show the foundation 
on which I recommended my brother to his employ- 
ment, and I think any other person in my situation 
would have done the same thing. However, if I am 
any ways culpable in having done so, it is the event 
and not the intention that makes me so; for could I 
have had the least idea of what has happened, I would 
sooner have perished than he should have been trusted. 

The next thing I am blamed for is granting greater 
faith to my brother's representations than to the com- 
missioners' letters. This was only the case in part, for 
I had other evidence than his letters; however, I must 
also account for my conduct in this respect by a detail 
of circumstances. 

It happened very unfortunately that, about the time 
Mr. Thomas Morris was appointed in America to this 
agency, he had gone from France to I^ondon, where, 
totally unable to withstand the tempting scenes of 
pleasure that sink of iniquity affords, he gave in to the 
pursuit with an eagerness (as I am now informed) that 
debauched his mind and laid the foundation for all 
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that has since happened. He was in London at the 
time his letters of appointment arrived at Paris. Mr. 
Deane sent for him. He came and promised a faithful 
attention to business; he repaired to Nantes, and find- 
ing Mr. Penet had been intrusted with a contract for 
public business, part of which had been executed, he 
readily fell into the proposals made by that house and 
became a party to it, but on what terms I do not know: 
consequently he put the public business into their 
hands (which was not inconsistent with the instruc- 
tions under which he acted). Whilst these things 
were in this train in France, I received a letter from 
the gentleman in Cadiz with whom my brother had 
lived, a worthy man, who had great regard for him and 
wished to promote his welfare. He gave me reason to 
suppose his conduct in London had been out of charac- 
ter, and this gave the first alarm to my fears. 

In consequence of which I wrote letters on the 31st 
January last to Mr. Deane, to Mr. Ross, and to Mr. 
Thomas Morris, informing them of this intelligence, 
and pressing their immediate care of and attention to 
the public business, shoul'd he neglect it. I requested 
my friend Ross to visit France on purpose to watch 
and inform me truly what was his conduct, and insisted 
to my brother that if he had been guilty of any neglect 
of dut}'^ or misconduct in discharge of his public trust, 
that he should resign it into the hands of Mr. Deane 
or Mr. Ross, empowering them regularly to act for him 
until new arrangements were made. This done, I 
awaited impatiently for the event. In the meantime, 
some disputes and mutual complaints had arisen be- 
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tween Mr. Deane and my brother, and, on the arrival 
of the above letters, the latter went to Paris, where 
they so far settled matters that he returned to Nantes 
with Mr. Deane's sanction, (Mr. Ross, being at Ham- 
burg, did not arrive until long after.) Some ships ar- 
rived from Philadelphia at Nantes about this time with 
cargoes on public account, consigned to the order of 
Thomas Morris; particularly the Success, Captain An- 
derson, and Elizabeth and Mary, Captain Young. By 
the return of one or both of these (I think) came let- 
ters from the commis.sioners, saying, to the best of my 
remembrance, "that Mr. Thomas Morris must be im- 
mediately displaced from his agency," and another, 
quoting the paragraph of Dr. Lee's letter from Bor- 
deaux. Having no private letter then from Mr. Deane 
on this subject, I was astonished at the style of these 
to Congress; for, supposing my brother guilty of some 
inattention, which was the most I did suppose, I could 
not think it right to blast entirely a young man's repu- 
tation that was just setting out in the world, merely 
because he was fond of pleasure; and as the letters he 
had written respecting the business under his care were 
full and clear, they were produced to Congress in his 
justification, and to prevent any hasty measures. I 
then related to Congress the substance of what I have 
now written, but not so 'fully; and many members, as 
well as myself, were surprised at the affair as it then 
stood. In consequence of what the commissioners had 
wrote, I referred myself to Mr. Thomas Morris' private 
letters more particularly. I found there was no good 
understanding between Mr. Deane and him, (but of 
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Dr. Franklin he wrote respectfully,) and he intimated 
that Mr. Deane was privately his enemy. Not trust- 
ing, however, to his letters, I applied to several persons 
that came from Nantes, who assured me there was 
nothing amiss in his conduct that they knew or heard 
of; but more particularly one person who had trans- 
acted business with him. This gentleman assured me 
over and over that he lived two months in the same 
house with my brother; that he saw him assiduous, at- 
tentive, and industrious; that if it had not been for 
him the business of those ships would not have been 
done in any reasonable time, and that I might depend 
my brother would give entire satisfaction; at least he 
was fully persuaded of this. He said he knew well 
there were persons in France that envied his appoint- 
ment, and would leave nothing undone to have him 
displaced, and particularly mentioned Mr. Williams, 
who he heard was nephew to me and concerned in 
trade with another of the commissioners, as the person 
intended to supply his place. The relator of this ac- 
count is now in America; a man of character, sensible, 
and capable for his sphere of life; and when Mr. Deane 
arrives he shall have the satisfaction of seeing and ex- 
amining him; till then I think it best to keep his name 
for my own sake. 

This relation and others less full, my brother's and 
other letters, and Mr. Deane' s silence, led me to give 
some credit to the story; and although I was ever 
willing to displace my brother on the least just cause 
appearing, yet I confess I did not like that he should 
be sacrificed to make room for another person; and 
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when Mr. Deane's first letters on the subject of my 
brother did arrive, they did not remove the impressions 
I had received. Still I had not full confidence that 
some cause for what was written had not been given 
on his part, and I supposed his neglect or misconduct 
to have been magnified in the account given thereof 
to the commissioners, who could not have been eye 
witnesses. In this situation, I wrote the letter of the 
29th June, that has so irritated them; telling very fully 
what I had heard, and censuring fully what I thought 
wrong. Before I sent this letter I showed it to some 
members of Congress, relating truly, as I have now 
done, the circumstances that induced me to write it; 
and they thought me right as things then appeared. 
When Mr. Ross arrived at Nantes, he advised me of 
it, and promised immediately to enter into an exam- 
ination of m}' brother's conduct, and give me a faith- 
ful account of it; but he was above ten weeks there 
before he wrote that account, and I do suppose was 
trying what he could do by exhortation, etc. At last 
the shocking account came on the 17th inst., and that 
day I requested my brother might be dismissed from 
his employment, giving notice to Congress of his mal- 
conduct. 

Here, Sir, have I given a candid account of my rea- 
sons for introducing this unhappy man into public 
employ, and for not sooner soliciting his dismission. 
I did the first in hopes of his being servicable to the 
public, at the same time that he would enjoy an hon- 
orable and beneficial employment. I have done the 
latter as soon as I was convinced it ought to be done. 
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Until now I had no conception that it was possible for 
him to act the part he has done, and nothing carries 
stronger conviction of his being irretrievably lost than 
his behaviour with my letter of the 29th June. Con- 
gress will observe that Mr. Deane complains of my 
having urged him to resent the injuries I believed they 
had done him. The paragraph of my said letter to 
Mr. Deane on that subject is as follows: "I think 
those public letters were cruel to my brother and ex- 
tremely unfriendly to myself I shall inform him of 
them, and if he has spirit to resent them, I hope he 
will also have judgment to do it properly." 

This letter was enclosed to my brother with the fol- 
lowing paragraph : "I now ,wait with impatience to 
learn the result of your journey with Captain Bell to 
Paris, for on that and your future conduct depends 
your commission as commercial agent to the United 
States of America, and I find there are those that envy 
you that appointment and wish it out of your hands, 
as you may see by the enclosed letter for Silas Deane, 
Esq. , which I send optn for your perusal ; and if you 
can determine to merit the continuance of that commis- 
sion by good behavior, I think I can maintain it for 
you in spite of all endeavors to the contrary. But if 
you will not deserve it, I shall be the first to take it 
from you, and in that case it would hardly be worth 
while sending the letter to Mr. Deane, only there are 
some commercial matters in it. Therefore you must 
seal and send it to him. As to what I have said about 
your resenting their letters, I think you had best not 
think of any thing of that kind, lest your past behavior 
will not support you in doing it ; and the best satisfac- 
tion you can have will be by holding your post under 
such good conduct as will deter them from attacking 
you again." 
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Thus, Sir, you will observe I only hinted resentment 
in the letter to Mr. Deane, and in fact retracted the 
idea in this to Thomas Morris, and I solemnly declare 
these are the only lines I ever wrote in that style. 
Here it also appears that my design was to have the 
letter delivered immediately without any person seeing 
it but Mr. Deane and himself. Had that been done, 
you would not have been troubled on the occasion, but 
it would have remained a private affair. 

The other charges and insinuations are chiefly 
founded on the ill use Mr. Thomas Morris made of this 
letter on conjecture and on misinformation. If Mr. 
Deane had seen the whole of that long private letter 
he speaks of, he would h^ve seen how false and ground- 
less the several stories told him of it were. Indeed, 
the contents of that letter, except the paragraph above 
quoted, would ill suit Thomas Morris to show any one; 
for, knowing his own conduct, they must have stung 
him to the very soul every time he read them, unless 
his soul was grown too callous to have a feeling left. 

Mr. Deane seems to remark on my private letters, 
requesting him to displace Thomas Morris from his 
employment if found unworthy of it, as if I meant 
thereby to exercise an undue authority as member of 
Congress. But this is a strained construction ; the 
only authority I must or could mean to exercise was 
that of an elder brother over a younger, dependent on 
him for his support and accountable to him for his con- 
duct; and, under this idea, I insisted he should em- 
power Mr. Deane or Mr. Ross to act in his stead and 
under his authority if they thought it necessary, which 
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stows I had no design of exercising any other authority 
than the influence I fexpected my letters, as an indi- 
vidual, would have had on my brother; and I still 
think if these had been insisted on at that time, he 
would have yielded to them. As to the expressions I 
used, of "supporting him in his appointment if his con- 
duct would justify it, and that all the commissioners 
together should not remove him if he did his duty," 
etc., they may have been too strong; but I was writing 
these under the influence of a (groundless) belief that 
they had done' him ah injustice, and I knew Congress 
would not displace him or any of their servants that 
did their duty. 

Upon the whole, this was a private letter that has 
produced these animadversions on my conduct, and 
therefore not wrote with any particular guard or 
caution; but it adds very touch to the distress and un- 
happiness this unworthy young man has involved me 
in, to think I should have passed censures on Doctor 
Franklin and Mr. Deane, (Doctor Lee was not men- 
tioned,) which they did not deserve. I did it under a 
deception that most men of feeling would have fallen 
into, and I shall as freely own it to them as I do to 
you, holding it more honorable to acknowledge an 
error and atone for any injuries produced by it, than 
with a vindicative spirit to persist, because you happen 
to have committed it. The account given both by Mr. 
Ross and Mr. Deane of Mr. Thomas Morris' conduct 
so far surpasses anything that I could have an idea of, 
that I do not pretend to animadvert on any part of it. 
My distress is more than I can describe; to think that 
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in the midst of the most ardent exertions I was capa- 
ble of making to promote the interest and welfare of 
my country, I should be the means of introducing a 
worthless wretch to disgrace and discredit it, is too 
much to bear. I hope, however, that no pecuniary 
loss will happen to the public, and that the disgrace 
and discredit will be wiped away by his dismission. 
From this hour I renounce all connection with him, 
although I cannot help lamenting the loss of what he 
was capable of being. I shall enclose Mr. Deane a 
copy of this letter for his satisfaction, and make what 
I think suitable acknowledgments to both Dr. Frank- 
lin and him. 

Should Congress think there is anything more on 
my part to be done, I am ready to obey their orders, 
and with the greatest respect I remain. 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Robert Morris. 



TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

Paris, 2 January, 1778. 
My dear Brother : 

* * * I before mentioned that Congress had 
omitted to mention any appointment for supporting 
my mission to y? Courts of Vienna and Berlin. 
The commissioners appointed for Versailles have 
hitherto been and are likely to continue in posses- 
sion of all your funds on this side the Atlantic. As 
yet they decline furnishing either Mr. Izard or 
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myself with any money for our support, because 
they say they have no orders so to do. If Congress 
should determine to supply me for my expenses 
thro' the Commissioners here, I hope y? orders will 
be positive and y« sum mentioned, leaving nothing 
to be solicited as favor here; and I could also wish 
that whenever dispatches are sent to Europe, I may 
be informed by letter addressed to myself of what 
has happened, and also the public papers might be 
sent to me particularly; or else, being so far re- 
moved, I shall be totally uninformed of the true 
situation of things, which will make me appear 
very ridiculous and insignificant in the Courts 
where I am. For I am convinced from y? mode 
of carrying on business here, that I shall not be 
informed of anything from hence until it has been 
in half the Gazettes of Europe.* For the three 
months that my brother was in Germany, not a 
single letter was ever written to him from hence, 
tho' he wrote at least a dozen to y^ gentlemen here. 
I should be glad to be informed by you whether it 
is not the design of Congress to put all their Com- 
missioners on y? same footing — see their resolves of 
September 28, 1776. f 

* The L,ees and Izard all complained that Franklin and Deane 
did not communicate freely with them. 

fSome determination in this matter was reached by the 
Commissioners, for they feared lest the public interests 
might suffer by delay. They asked William Lee what sum 
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The papers sent herewith will show yoii the 
number of troops voted by Parliament for next 
campaign, and also y? measures that ministry are 
taking to prevail upon the people at large to sup- 
port their measures. They are also still busy in 
endeavoring to procure more additional troops from 
Germany; tho' every measure is taking to obstruct 
their negotiations in Germany, which will probably 
prevent any great success from that quarter, and I 
do not think with all their efforts, they will be able 
to get more than four or 5000 men at y? utmost 
from Great Britain and Ireland. Yet in common 
prudence you ought to take every measure to defeat 
them, supposing that all their plans should succeed. 
There are a number of reasons [which] might be 
urged in support of this advice, but a principal one 
in my opinion is, that the King of Great Britain is 
so inveterate against y? United States, that he 

would be necessary; he replied that he could not ascertain the 
exact expenses of his mission in advance, but suggested that a 
credit of two thousand louis be given him at the bankers, he to 
draw from time to time what was absolutely necessary. This 
was done, and a similar credit given to Izard. To the surprise 
of Franklin and Deane, these credits were at once drawn to the 
fiill amounts, and the money so placed that only Lee and Izard 
could draw it. As this occurred at a time when the demands 
on the Commissioners were pressing, and money was needed to 
pay for what Congress had ordered and were expecting, the 
trick greatly embarrassed Deane and Franklin. In about ten 
months' time both Lee and Izard were pressing for further ad- 
vances. 
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would rather sacrifice everything that is now left 
him, than not wreak his vengeance on them. 
Therefore, I conjecture that tho' France and other 
powers acknowledge your Independence, it will not 
occasion an European war; consequently, all the 
force that may be willingly put into the hands of 
the King and his ministry by the people of Great 
Britain, to prepare for an European war, will be 
employed to crush you. 

, This you will observe is my single conjecture, 
principally founded on my knowledge of y^ ruling 
passions of yf King of Great Britain, and his secret 
advisers. Be therefore prepared to, meet their ut-^ 
most efforts, and if they are foiled next year, you 
may absolutely depend on y? war being at an end, 
unless you choose to continue it till Canada, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland,, and the Floridas are united 
to you. 

You must be sensible of y? advantage it would 
be to you to have the Portuguese ports open to you. 
The politics of that country are entirely changed 
since the death of y? late King and y? disgrace 
of his favorite minister, the Marquis of Pombal. 
Therefore, in a little time I expect Portugal will be 
as friendly to the United States as either France or 
Spain, unless some injury done them on the high 
seas should prevent it. For this and other more 
cogent reasons, you can't be too strict in y? in- 
structions given to American privateers, or too rigid 
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in punishing any transgressions of them. This 
principally relates to the New England States, 
from whence most of the privateers are fitted out. 
Their delegates should therefore attend to it, and 
immediately. 

My letter to Congress will show the present dis- 
position of the King of Prussia. You may now be 
assured of his ports being open to American mer- 
chantmen. Therefore, if captains can be found that 
understand y? navigation round the north of Scot- 
land, Embden, near Hamborough, will be an ex- 
cellent port for a cargoe of tobacco, rice and good 
indigo, that which is most like y? St. Domingo in- 
digo. The returns from thence will be greatly 
beneficial to America. Be so good as to send me 
a list of the Congress, the members of the several 
committees, and such resolutions as it may import 
me to know. 

Our brother Loudoun has wrote me that my 
houses in Williamsburg have been made barracks 
of, and greatly injured. He supposes y? public 
will make a recompence for it. Would it not be 
well to make y^ application the first meeting of 
Assembly, before too many things of the same sort 
come on the carpet, and I should think it wise 
while paper money is plenty to lay taxes for sup- 
port of y? war, because people pay chearfully when 
they have abundance of the commodity in their 
hands which is to be paid — at least I wish this 
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method may be early adopted in Virginia. As 
soon as a treaty is concluded here (which we have 
reason to expect will take place in a few daies) I 
shall set off for Vienna, and shall carry on my 
negotiations with Prussia. I have waited here 
some time, that my motions may be regulated by 
what is absolutely concluded with France and Spain; 
because, I know many things have fallen out be- 
tween the Cup and the Lip, therefore am not 

greatly inclined to rely too much on promises only. 

* * * 

What has become of your Dear Brother and 
Sister Shippen, and their young tribe? I have 
just looked over your last 3 letters of Ap^. 17, June 
7, from Philadelphia, and of June from Virginia, 
by MT King. * With respect to myself, I do not 
see after maturely weighing every circumstance, 
any more than you did, how it was in my power to 
take any other line than I have done, however dis- 
agreeable, laborious and unprofitable it may be. 
Your wise caution will be attended to, and let the 
issue be what it will, I shall endeavor to be content; 
tho' you must acknowledge it will not be over and 
above comfortable to be tossed about continually, 
from one post to another, with a family to carry 
along with me. I am determined, however, not to 
complain, for if my Country is benefited, and our 

* John King, a merchant of Hampton. 
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glorious Cause is successful, my greatest object 
will be accomplished. 

With respect to my Estate and aflfairs in Virginia, 
I cannot give any particular directions; they must 
be left to the friendly care and guidance of your- 
self and our brother F. L,. L., only remembering, 
that if the course of events should hereafter call us 
to reside in Virginia, we would wish to find some- 
thing comfoxtable to set down with at the close of 
life. 

If my continuance in the North should be of any 
duration, as soon as our boy Thom: is sufficiently 
qualified to serve his Country and himself, my 
present plan is to send for him there, where there 
must be employment enough for him, and which 
he may make advantageous to his Country, honor- 
able and beneficial to himself 

My whole house, MT^ L., her son and daughter 
are well. We join in most sincere and afiectionate 
love to our dear Sister and all the children, being 
most truly, my dearest brother's sincere and lasting 
friend. 



TO CHARLES THOMSON. 

Paris, 2d January 1778. 
Sir: 

I had the honor of writing to you by the Inde- 
pendence, Captain [John] Young, a copy of which 
went since. 
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It is with infinite pleasure that I congratulate 
Congress and America on the favorable change in 
our affairs in Europe, since advice was received of 
the noble and spirited exertion of the northern 
army and militia, in making General Burgoyne and 
his army prisoners. The purport of the last and 
present despatches from the Commissioners at the 
Court of Versailles, will show how pleasing and 
encouraging the prospect before us is in this coun- 
try at the present moment. 

I must beg you to lay before Congress, that 
though we had received repeated assurances from 
the King of Prussia of his good wishes for our suc- 
cess, and indeed had experienced his operations in 
our favor, by his forbidding his officers to permit 
the Hesse and Hanau recruits for the British army 
in America to pass down the Rhine, 5'et, since the 
late advices, his Prime Minister writes more de- 
cidedly than before, for he says: "I can assure you, 
sir, his Majesty will not be the last Power to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the Americans, 
but you must be sensible it is not natural for him 
to begin it; and that at least France, whose politi- 
cal and commercial interests are more immediately 
connected with yours, should set the example." 

From this I conclude that as soon as France has 
entered into a treaty with you, the King of Prussia 
will not hesitate to do the same. This shows that 
my former opinion was well founded when I ob- 
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served to you that it was probable most if not all 
the European Powers would follow the example 
of France and Spain, in acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of America. I have so far been able to 
prevail with the Emperor, by negotiations with his 
Minister, as to get his Imperial Highness to dis- 
countenance the practice of the German princes 
hiring their troops to Great Britain for the purposes 
of the American war. I have been waiting some 
time for the conclusion of certain affairs here, on 
which I presume the Commissioners at this Court 
will write fully. When they are clearly decided, 
signed, and sealed, I shall then immediately set out 
for Vienna, where it is thought my first visit will 
be most proper and beneficial, and then I shall pro- 
ceed to Prussia, where I can venture to assure 
Congress that American merchant ships will be now 
freely admitted for commerce. 

Embden is a convenient port where many Amer- 
ican articles will come to a fine market, such as 
tobacco, furs, rice, and indigo, of that quality 
which is most like St. Domingo kind. The re- 
turns in woolens, linens, naval stores, arms, and 
ammunition, will be greatly beneficial to America. 
I shall, by all safe opportunities, regularly inform 
Congress of my proceedings, continuing to address 
my letters to you until I have other directions, 
not having received any instructions on that head 
as yet. It will certainly be of great use to keep me 
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regularly advised, and as early as possible, of all 
the material occurrences in America. I cannot 
omit to mention it as my opinion that, let the 
events in Europe be what they will, you ought to 
prepare for another vigorous campaign, in which, 
if Great Britain is foiled, you may assuredly com- 
pute on the war being at an end. 

I have the pleasure to inform Congress that from 
the best intelligence, I learn that Great Britain has 
hitherto been very unsuccessful in her attempts to 
hire fresh German troops for the American war, 
but the diligence of the Ministry is greatly in- 
creased in endeavoring, by every artifice and allure- 
ment, to raise men in England, Scotland, and 
among the Roman Catholics in Ireland. I am in- 
clined to think that even there they will find 
themselves a good deal disappointed ; but a few 
weeks will show their chance of success with cer- 
tainty. At all events, the troops they raise will be 
raw men, and not able to encounter your veterans, 
aided by a well disciplined and spirited militia. 
The plan of the next campaign is, I believe, as yet 
to be settled ; the earliest information I can get on 
that head, which is to be depended on, shall be 
immediately transmitted to Congress. 

I am, with all due regard, &c. 
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TO JOHN BONDFIELD. 

5, P 
2 January, 1778. 



Chaili,ot, rue Battaile No. 5, PRis Paris, 1 

8. j- 



Sir: 

I have before me your esteemed favor of the 19th 
and 24th ult., and thank you for the information 
given me relative to the disagreeable situation of 
Capt. Walker; but I trust that with exertions of 
Messrs. Delaps and the laws of the country Mr. 
B * will be severely handled for his extraordi- 
nary and unwarrantable conduct. If such pro- 
ceedings are not strictly censured, the trade be- 
tween France and America will labor under very 
heavy inconveniences. As Capt. W. is in confine- 
ment I have addressed a letter to him by this post, 
chez. Messrs. Delaps, and I shall be obliged to you 
for letting him know that if there is anything in 
which I can serve him, I will do it with the 
greatest chearfulness. 

Conformable to what I hinted to you the 6th. 
ultc, I am to leave this in ten or twelve daies for 
a far country, from whence the period of my return 
is very uncertain. This puts a stop to the ideas I 
had entertained (at least for this winter) of being 
concerned in adventures for this country. Other- 
wise the plan you have last mentioned would be 
extremely agreeable to me. If there should be war 
soon, insurance in my opinion will fall, because in 

♦Eeaumarchais? 
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such an event the British cruisers will have enough 
to do in protecting their own trade, without attend- 
ing much to interrupting that of America. War is 
as much talked of here as with you, but I do not 
see any symptoms of such an event happening 
speedily, unless it should be true what we hear from 
Portsmouth, and what has been let drop from Lord 
Stormont's confidants, that six English ships of the 
line and two frigates that sailed from Portsmouth 
about six weeks ago, were ordered to seize the 
Spanish flota that is expected home in a month or 
six weeks; or to take all the French West Indiamen 
they can meet with. I shall write you again before 
I set out, advising how to direct to me, as I have 
desired my friends in America to address letters for 
me via Bordeaux to your care. 



TO FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT LEE. 

Paris, 4 January, 1778. 
My dear Loudoun : 

If accidents, which are not uncommon in these 
times, do not interfere, you will receive from me 
many and some pretty long letters, that I have 
written to you within the last six months;, and I 
will again thank you for your two letters of 22 
April and 8 July last from Phil? . If you should 
meet with Mr W" Stevenson who carries this, I 
must entreat your kindness and friendly ofBces to 
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him. A letter -to Col. Lloyd and also to some 
leading person in or about Washington ['?] may be 
of much service to him. M^ S. is a native of 
Maryland somewhere about Chester River, a 
Nephew of our relation Edm'? Jenings, EsqT , of 
London, and has been some years settled as a 
Merchant in Bristol, where from the unhappy 
times and his steady attachment to the cause of 
America he has suffered very greatly. He now 
goes out with the hopes of getting in something to 
support his wife and 6 or 7 children. He has 
something due on James River which occasions 
him to want a good introduction in that quarter. 
* * * I am this moment informed that M^ Steven- 
son has not met with very genteel treatment here. 
After being given to understand that he was to be 
the Bearer of the dispatches to Congress from the 
Commissioners at this Court, two of them joining 
have determined that M^ S. shall only carry them 
to Nantes and there deliver them to MT C[ar- 
michaejl, of whom I have repeatedly wrote you to 
beware, who is to carry them to Congress. Mr S. 
has therefore, in my opinion, with very great pro- 
priety declined taking charge at all of their letters, 
but he carrys our Brother's, MT Izard's and mine. 
I trust therefore you and all your friends will be 
more particular in your attentions to M^ S. * The 

* Franklin explained that a Bordeaux house had sent him 
word that they intended to send a packet every mouth to 
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wonderful alteration that has happened in our favor 
in Europe and particularly in this country since 
the Account was received of the Captivity of Bur- 
goyne and his A.rmy, shows to demonstration that 
our salvation from British Tyranny and savage 
cruelty depends entirely on our own exertions. 

America on their own account, and offered to take charge of the 
Commissioner's despatches. Not knowing what degree of con- 
fidence could be reposed in the captains, Franklin did not 
make use of that offer. "These are the packets I mentioned to 
the gentleman as likely to afford him the convenience of a pass- 
age, and he understood more than I said to him, when he im- 
agined there was a packet to sail soon with our despatches. I 
knew of no such thing proposed ; and certainly, if it had been 
proposed by me, or with my knowledge, I should have ac- 
quainted you with it." Franklin to Arthur Lee, 17 March, 
1778. See Deane's Narrative, 54; Life of Arthur Lee, I, 373, 

374- 

Stevenson had been introduced to Arthur Lee by Jennings. 
" His conduct at Bristol has made him obnoxious to the worst 
men there, who have injured him." 22 December, 1777. A 
William Stevenson, of Bristol, merchant, was gazetted as a 
bankrupt in February, 1777. 

" Mr Stevenson returns his Compliments to Mess" Franklin 
& Deane & as he is well assur'd Mr Arthur Lee has already 
done them ye justice to acknowledge that he told Mr Steven- 
son, He had propos'd His taking charge of & delivering the 
Commissioners Despatches to the Congress, which had been 
agreed to ; Mr Stevenson flatters Himself Messrs Franklin & 
Deane will do Him equal justice, in acquitting Him of ye 
charge, that it was any Supposition of His, that they had 
changed their intention. From what passed at Mr Deane's 
Lodgings when Mr S. call'd with Cap' Jones on Thursday 
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Before that, the Ministry lowered, most people 
were shy, and, indeed, MT Hodge of Philadelphia, 
one of M^ Deane's Agents, had been confined six 
Weeks in the Bastile at the instance of Lord Stor- 
niont, the B. Ambassador here; but since B[ur- 
goyjne's fate was known, every thing wears a 

Morning, M^ S. had no reason to imagine that it was meant 
He should carry ye Despatches to Nantes — only on ye contrary 
when Mr Lee told him a few hours after that ye Commissioners 
had agreed to his carrying their Dispatches to Congress, He 
reply'd that He had just understood ye same from Mr Deane. 

Mr S. concluded it was so determin'd by ye Commissioners : 
Mr Stevenson readily acknowledges that nothing pass'd on ye 
subject between Doer Franklin & Him, but He is persuaded 
Messrs Franklin & Deane will now be convinc'd that Mr S^ re- 
fusal to carry ye Despatches to Nantes, did not arise merely 
from a supposition of His being ungenteelly treated & if there 
was any misapprehension about ye matter, it did not originate 
with Him : Mr Stevenson will venture to say that no Person 
wou'd be more happy to serve His Country on every occasion, 
without any view of Self Interest & He has only to regret that 
His ability to render it essential services, is not equal to His 
wishes. Had any pre-engagement been hinted on ye first men- 
tion of this Mr S. wou'd certainly have given neither ye Commis- 
sioners or Himself any trouble ye occasion. Mr Stevenson will 
only add that He is extreamly sorry He shou'd become ye sub- 
ject of an altercation on this occasion, as it is His constant wish 
to avoid everything of that kind, but He thought it highly ne- 
cessary in vindication of His conduct, to endeavor fully to ex- 
plain ye matter & He trusts that Mess" Franklin & Deane will 
candidly acquit him of having acted merely on supposition, as 
His expectation must appear to be well founded. 

Paris Hotel Vauban Sunday Night 4 Jany 1778. 
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diflPereiit face — we are Smiled on and Caressed 
everywhere ; what temper the Ministry and the 
King here are in you will fully learn by the dis- 
patches of the several Commissioners to Congress. 
The British Ministers are exerting every nerve to 
get supplies of Men from E[ngland], S[cotland], 
and Ireland, to carry on the next Campaign, as 
they have been much disappointed in Germany, 
but I shall be much mistaken if they are not nearly 
as much disappointed in their plans in G. B. 
They may make a figure in subscriptions of Money, 
because their Agents know the Treasury is to pay 
the roast, but they will find great diificulties in 
procuring the Men. However you should be pre- 
pared at all events to baffle their utmost efforts, in 
which case, you may rely on this year finishing 
the War. 

The plan of the Campaign is not yet settled you 
may be assured, nor do I believe they have yet 
agreed on the outlines or even the Commanders. 
They talk of recalling Howe, in which case 'tis 
probable Murray will succeed, this will be our 
benefit, for he is a more hot headed, imperious, 
rash fool than Burgoyne. You should prepare for 
6 or 7000 men, including recruits, fresh men, and 
everything they can send from Europe for this 
year, which I suppose may be about the mark, 
unless Burgoyne's Army should be permitted to 
come away, in which case you may assuredly rely 
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on an equal number, (if not the very same men in 
Corps under different names,) being sent from Ire- 
land or Gibralter, where B[urgoy]ne's men will be 
sent in their room. In order to weaken your Un- 
animity, in which your Strength consists, L,*? North 
and his Masters, Bute and Mansfield, are contriv- 
ing some fallacious propositions to be proposed to 
you thro' Parliament. Such pitiful snares I appre- 
hend will not operate much on your Side but they 
may help to blind some well meaning people in 
England, whereby the plotters will gain something. 
You see I talk as if nothing was to happen in Eu- 
rope. Indeed I do not think, with all the flatter- 
ing appearances, you ought to rely on an European 
War; I will not, till a serious Blow is struck. You 
must depend principally on yourselves, and with 
Unanimity and a proper Exertion, this Winter and 
next Summer, you may assuredly chase away all 
your Invaders. * * * * 



TO THOMAS MORRIS. 

Chaii<i,ot, 4 January, 1778. 
Sir: 

Captaia Jones delivered me your esteemed favor 

of y* 28th ulto. I presume when you wrote you 

* From the original in the Lee Papers of Harvard University. 
I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Justin Winsor for copies 
of these papers, — one of the many obligations I am under to 
him. 
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had not received mine of y* 23? ulto, which would 
have informed that I entirely agree with you in 
opinion that we should not interfere with y^ po- 
litical part of y^ American business, and I only 
wish that others would cease to interfere with the 
commercial business, which by y'= committee had 
been entrusted to us. I am informed you have 
delegated all your power as commercial agent at 
Nantes to Mr. Williams. The commissioners 
being in possession of all y^ public funds and 
credit of Congress, and having hitherto given all 
orders relative to continental ships of war, not to 
you or me, I presume they will continue to do 
y^ same in y' present instance. Therefore, until 
y^ committee see proper to arrange affairs differ- 
ently, I do not think I can with any propriety or 
to any good purpose interfere with Captain Jones 
or his ship, as I do not find he has any orders to 
apply to us relative to y^ disposal of himself or 
ship. If the committee choose to let things go 
on as they have done, I shall cheerfully submit 
with this consolation, that I have endeavored to do 
as much good as was in my power. 



TO THOMAS MORRIS. 

ChaihoT, 8 January, 1778. 
Sir : 

I had y* pleasure of writing to you the 4th in- 
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stant by Mr. Stevenson, a countryman of yours, 
and a gentleman that I trust you will find very de- 
serving of your civilities, and who I think you may 
safely trust any to, as he carries several despatches 
to Congress, which he is to deliver himself, and 
consequently will go in Captain Nicholson. I un- 
derstand that Captains Thompson and Hyndman 
refused to let you have anything to do with the 
prizes they bro't into I'Orient; that they have ac- 
counted, or say they will account, with the gentle- 
men at Passi * for the Congress share of the prizes, 
and that to them only have they applied and been 
directed since they came to I,' Orient. Judge then 
what must be my surprise to have y? other day pre- 
sented for payment bills to the amount of near 
seventy thousand livres, drawn by these captains 
on you and me. I saw these captains twice while 
they were up here, but they never communicated 
to me one syllable of their affairs, and I only know 
from common report that they are in the continen- 
tal service. There is something very odd in this 
transaction, and I could wish you would find out 
by whose orders they drew so largely on us at the 

* ' ' Captains Thomson and Hinman arrived in the month of 
November, 1777, in two of the Continental frigates at Port 
L'Orient with two prizes, which they sold without difficulty, but 
at a low rate. Their equipments exceeded the continental 
share to a large amount." Dearie's Narrative, 41. The in- 
structions under which the captains cruised are printed in the 
Works of Franklin, VI. 112. 
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moment they were about to sail. As you are much 
in the way, and will frequently have opportunities 
of recommending consignments from this country 
to your brother's house in America, you will excuse 
me for hinting that I should think you ought not 
to neglect any opportunity of that sort. I hear 
that Mr. Deane's brother, Mr. Simeon Deane, is 
just sent out to America to settle a house in Vir- 
ginia as Messrs. Simeon Deane & Co., and that he 
is promised more of the consignments from this 
country and Holland.* Who compose y? company 
you know as well as I do, for I have not heard that. 
Mr. Williams will not, I suppose, hesitate to tell 
you who signed the letter to him directing him to 
undertake the sale of prizes made by Continental 
armed vessels. This letter I have repeatedly en- 
deavored to get recalled, and was solemnly prom- 
ised it should be done, but I am informed it never 
[has been recalled], f 

* Simeon Deane had been forced to put back, the frigate meet- 
ing with an accident, and reaching France soon after the signing 
of the treaty, a copy was sent by him to Congress in another 
vessel, Le Sensible. A letter from him to his brother was inter- 
cepted by the British, and printed in Lloyd's Morning Post, 26 
August, 1778. 

t It was not until the 25 May, 1778, that the powers of Williams 
were formally revoked. "It is not from any prejudice to you, 
for whom we have a great respect and esteem, but merely from 
a desire to save the public money, and prevent the clashing of 
claims and interests, and to avoid confusion and delays, that we 
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TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

Paris, 9 January, 1778. 
My dear Brother : 

This I hope will be delivered to you by Mr. 
Stevenson, by whom I wrote already very largely 
to you, L,oudoun, Congress, directed to y^ Secre- 
tary, C. Thomson, Esq^ , and several other friends. 
If my writing to Congress, addressed to the Secre- 
tary is not approved, let me be directed otherwise, 
and apologise for me, as it is y'^ usual mode prac- 
tised in Europe. Mr. Stevenson has thought him- 
self very ungenteely treated by some of the Com- 
missioners here ; he will state y^ case to you 
himself. To me it seems a continuation of the 
Utile intrigue, which has been constantly practised 
here between Mr. D[eane] and Mr. C[armichael] 
to y"= infinite disgrace of y^ American cause, in so 
much that if y'= success of y*" northern army against 
Burgoyne had not been so great, I am convinced 
that y* Americans would have been by this time 
driven with disgrace from y^ French ports, and it 
was very likely at one time that if G. B. had de- 
sired it, y* Bastile would have been a lodging place 
for him who by his folly, to say no worse, was the 
means of getting poor Hodge, a Philadelphian, 
there for six weeks last summer. With respect to 

have taken this step." Cotnmissioners to Jonathan Williams, 
25 May, 1778. See letter of Williams, 22 July, 1778, in Papers 
in relation to the Case 0/ Silas Deane, 130. 
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Mr. Deane's conduct, you will hear enough of that 
from various hands, I don't doubt; but I should 
think myself very culpable both to my country 
and to you, were I not to caution you in y^ strong- 
est manner against the wiles and intrigues of Mr. 
Carmichael. As to his public principles, you will 
soon have reason to think of them in y^ same man- 
ner that I do ; and as to his private principles, I 
never knew a man in my whole life that I would 
not sooner trust. I have for some time been 
obliged to avoid being ever alone with him, and for 
fear of some plot, I have avoided trusting him with 
my hand writing, even for the superscription of a 
letter. Weigh with caution, but trust not any 
thing that comes from him, whether it is on paper, 
or verbal, or by insinuations, or little hints, or 
private anecdotes. A fertile brain is never at a loss 
for invention, when schemes, too dark to bear y^ 
face of day, are in agitation. I could such tales 
relate, which, as Shakespeare says, would harrow 
up your soul. I know Mr. C. has a strong recom- 
mendation to Congress from Dr. F. and Mr. D. 
The secret of all this would be too long for this 
letter, but I am much mistaken if the givers of 
that recommendation will not be quite satisfied if 
it is lay'd by as waste paper. The giving has paid 
the debt between him and Mr. Deane, who knows 
him too well, and is also too much in his power, to 
let him go away discontented. Besides I remember 
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an old cunning man used to say : that smooth 
words, or letters of recommendation, where others 
were to pay the roast, cost a man very little, and 
therefore a sagacious man should never refuse 
them.* I beg your patronage and that of our 
friends to Mr. S. , for I fear y^ intrigues of C. may 
hurt him, especially if he knows what letters Mr. 
S. has in his possession, which will throw some 
light on y* real character of Mr. C. 

I suppose Mr. R. Morris will not think himself 
much obliged to Mr. D. for y^ treatment his 
brother, Mr. Thos. Morris, has received here. I 
have done everything I could to support Mr. T. 
Morris, but the Commissioners being in possession 
of all y*: money obtained here for your use, the 
point is completely gained against Mr. Morris, and 
Mr. Williams seems now y^ only agent at Nantes. 
He has already received about ;^50o,ooot of the 
public money, and now asks for ^^200,000 more, 
without any account returned how the five hundred 
thousand livres have been expended. I must again 
give it as my opinion that in duty you are called 
upon immediately to require a full, clear, particu- 
lar and explicit account, with proper vouchers, of 

* See Franklin to a friend, date unknown, in his Works, VI, 
99- 

t The French livre is intended. Why this credit was given is 
explained by Franklin to Arthur Lee, 6 April, 1778, Works 
VI, 162. 
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y^ expenditures of y^ very large sums, that have 
and will be received for your use, on this side of 
the Atlantic. Remember how Virginia suffered 
for want of this precaution in y1 case of y^ late 
treasurer R[obinso]n. * Will it not be wise in Vir- 
ginia while paper money is plenty, to begin directly 
in laying taxes to pay off our proportion of y^ 
heavy sums that will be expended in y": course of 
the war. 

I understand Mr. Simeon Deane, who carried 
lately from the commissioners some dispatches to 
Congress, is sent by his brother here to settle in 
Virginia as a merchant, under the firm of Simeon 
Deane & Co. Who is to form the Co., you can 
guess as well as me. However, I hear much in- 
dustry is used and great pains are taking to throw 
all the consignments from this country into that 
house, which may very easily be effected, if the 

*Johii Robinson— the defaulting treasurer of Virginia. He 
was a mau of large estate, and for nearly twenty-five years had 
been Speaker'of the House of Burgesses. When Treasurer, he 
had loaned the public money to his personal and political 
friends, to curry favor in the House, an example taken from 
English methods, and in his private ventures. Finding himself 
on the verge of ruin, he concocted a. device for a public loan 
oflace, from which money would be loaned to individuals on 
landed security, hoping in this way to cover his deficit by trans- 
ferring his liabilities to the Colony. The scheme was defeated 
by Patrick Henry or Richard Henry Lee— or both — and four 
years later the death of Robinson exposed his frauds. 
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disbursement of the public money on this side 
continues as at present. The house of W. and 
Morris seems to be forgot entirely in this plan. I 
need not mention how our public affairs go on 
here, because I know they are fully stated by your 
brother, -wjho writes this day. With respect to the 
charges against Mr. D. and Mr. C, I think you 
should weigh the matter with Loudoun very 
cautiously and only move when you see the way 
very clear.* In the arrangement that has been 
mentioned about commissioners at the different • 
courts, I have been, it seems, left out of the ques- 
tion. However, I shall say nothing on that head, 
because y'= arrangement seems to me a little vision- 
ary at present, and that at any rate some years 
must pass before it could be brought to bear with 
you, and every month may produce events that 

* Arthur Lee, though he forwarded a formal charge against 
Deane to his brother, Richard Henry, was disinclined to appear 
as the accuser. "Perhaps it would be wiser for me to support 
than commence an accusation, for every day will furnish new 
matter of complaint, and some one will speak at last" (26 Jan- 
uary, 1778). "If the conduct of these two Commissioners 
[Franklin and Deane], which has been neglectful, and I am 
much mistaken if it has not been dishonest too, towards the 
Public, and afirontive to Individuals, who were not their crea- 
tures, is not yet sufficiently known and censured with you, and 
if Mr. Morris does not mean to pursue his point against them, 
the time is not come for me to hazard myself." (16 January 
1778.) 
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might render the arrangement improper. Strange 
as it may appear, that a man without education, 
without family, without fortune, and without 
character, in short without a single requisite but a 
talent for low intrigue, should think of being 
placed in high and responsible situation, yet I 
have good reason to believe that Mr. C. has had 
vanity enough to suppose he can manage the 
Congress, so as to get appointed commissioner to 
Prussia. However, I shall think it more strange 
than any thing that has happened yet, if he suc- 
ceeds in that, or indeed in any other of his plans. 
If my appointment is ever changed, I should pre- 
fer for myself England first, and Holland next, for 
I am now satisfied that in less than three years 
America will have a commissioner publickly re- 
ceived in both those places. But I apprehend my 
station will be continued in Prussia (between 
which country and America there must be a great 
trade,) even if Dr. F. should be sent to Vienna, 
for which court he is certainly the fittest person, as 
Holland would suit Mr. D — 's abilities. You will 
also want a commissioner in Portugal. If a re- 
spectable man will not come over from your own 
body, there is a Mr. Thos. Digges in England, a 
son of Wm. Digges in Maryland, opposite to Gen'l 
Washington's, who is sensible, spirited, and has 
been invariably and usefully employed in his 
country's services ever since the commencement 
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of the dispute with G. B.* There are also here 
two respectable gentlemen of South Carolina, 
Dan'l and Wm. Blake, brothers, either of whom 
would do, and I dare say would accept such an 
appointment. Col. Laurens knows them well. 

Our affairs are come to such a point here, that 
my departure from hence will take place very 

*A more unfortunate nomination could hardly have been 
made. Digges was a Maryland merchant residing in London, 
and representing himself as a zealous advocate of America, un- 
dertook the task of relieving the sufferings of American prison- 
ers in English prisons. From time to time he drew for his 
expenses on Franklin, until he had received .^495 sterling, 
when Franklin learned that he had pocketed all the money 
save about ^30, failed, and absconded. "I received your re- 
spected favor of the 20th past, and am shocked exceedingly at 
the account you give me of Digges. He that robs the rich even 
of a single guinea is a villain ; but what is he who can break his 
sacred trust, by robbing a poor man and a prisoner of eighteen 
pence given in charity for his relief, and repeat that crime as 
often as there are weeks in a winter, and multiply it by robbing 
as many poor men every week as make up the number of near 
six hundred? We have no name in our language for such 
atrocious wickedness. If such a fellow is not damned, it is not 
worth while to keep a devil." Franklin to Williain Hodgson, 
I April, 17S1. He afterwards had a conversation with John 
Adams in Holland, and doubtless was employed by the British 
Ministry. Adams' Wfitings, I. 355. 

" It has also fallen very practically within my knowledge 
that Mr. Thomas Digges, of Maryland, has exerted himself with 
great assiduity and address in gaining intelligence and doing 
other services in England." Arthur Lee to the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, 19 December, 1777. 
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shortly, and after France has acknowledged our 
independency, you may reckon on most of y* Pow- 
ers of Europe immediately doing y= same, except 
y^ Emperor of Germany, and his mother, y^ Em- 
press, who still keeps possession of all y^ Austrian 
dominions, and rules without letting her son, 
y' Emperor, having anything to do with y* gov- 
ernment. He is only at present commander-in- 
chief of her army. I shall therefore have a diffi- 
cult task to manage in that court where there is a 
double cabinet, one of y* reigning sovereign, and 
y^ other of y'= heir apparent. I shall, however, 
do every thing in my power to accomplish the 
desires of Congress, and y"= wishes of my country. 
A vessel from Virginia with i8o hhds of tobacco, 
I don't know whose property, was taken last 
month on this coast by an English man of war 
and carried to England. 



TO T. ADAMS [edWARD BROWNE]. 

12 January, 1778, 
Dear Sir: 

Be so good as to let our friend E. B. know he 
was written to y? 9th via L 1 C— t* about in- 
surance, but as delay or miscarriage may happen, 
communicate to him that 'twas to the following 
effect. I hope something, if not y? whole of the 

* Lambert Court. 
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sale of HopSy has been done that T. R. was written 
to about. The annual policy being really out, on a 
war between France or Spain and Great Britain, 
be so good as to get insured for me against that 
event taking place in four months from this time, 
as far as to take ^^1500 sterling in premium, pro- 
vided it can be done at 15 per cent, prem? or under. 
But if the prem? should be higher than 15 per 
cent., go as far as 20 percent., and in that case 
only insure as far as to take up ^1000 sterling in 
premiums. I have no doubt that my request will 
be complied with in y^ best manner and on the 
cheapest terms. Care should be taken that the 
underwriters be good, and the best way to get y? 
business expeditiously done is to give orders to 
different brokers, B — d and L — , Let — r* and 
others that are known to be clever in that way. 
Be so good as to advise what is done. Sums and 
dates should be mentioned, and when a safe oppor- 
tunity offers, sums and names as they may stand 
on y? policy. When it is known what is done 
y?' premio shall be supplied. We have not any 
news here that is to be depended on; every one 
looks to the English papers, but accounts are so 
various in them that one hardly knows what to be- 
lieve. Best wishes and esteem from every one 
here attend Mr. J — nes y? Traveller, and respects 

* Bird, Lewis and Letillier. 
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are desired to Serjeants and Senoakes. How is y? 
alderman business settled? Kindest regards to the 
Haberdasher. 



TO THE BARON DE SCHULENBERG 

■ Paris, i6 January, 1778. 
Sir: 

My brother, the Honorable A. Lee, Esq., has 
communicated to me the contents of the letter 
■which you honored him with of the 23d ultimo, 
and I shall with pleasure and expedition obey the 
summons when you are pleased to inform me of 
his Royal Majesty's opinion that my arrival at 
Berlin may be of mutual benefit to his Majesty 
and the United States of America. Being well 
acquainted with the nature and extent of the com- 
merce between America and Europe, I flatter my- 
self it will be in my power to point out such plans 
as may in the present situation of things be carried 
into execution, and will be productive of great 
advantages to his majesty's dominions, as well as 
to America; and I have strong hopes that the period 
is not far distant when several of the European 
powers will acknowledge the independence of the 
United States, since it is now evident that they are 
fully able to maintain their rights, against the 
utmost efforts of Great Britain. The very high 
respect they bear for his Prussian Majesty makes 
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tliem extremely anxious to rank him among their 
first and best friends. At this moment it would be 
the most signal mark of his Majesty's friendship 
for the United States if he would use his influence 
in obstructing Great Britain from engaging any 
more German troops to serve in America. 

We have not received any late dispatches from 
Congress. When we have any thing authentic, I 
shall lose no time in communicating the same to 
your Excellency. By Gen'l Howe's last dispatches 
to England, of November 29, you will see that the 
American Forts on Mud Island and Red Bank, on 
the river Delaware, had been evacuated. The 
greatest advantage that General Howe will receive 
from this will be that his escape from Philadelphia 
is rendered less difficult than it was, provided he 
leaves it before the ice obstructs the navigation of 
the river. General Washington's main army was 
posted only ten English miles from Philadelphia, 
without any river between him and General Howe, 
and a strong American corps of observation was 
posted in the Jerseys, about twelve miles from 
Philadelphia, so that General Howe is under the 
necessity of forcing a general engagement, or of 
leaving his present station. We are assured from 
England, that he has positively demanded to be 
recalled, which is a decisive proof that he does not 
like his situation ; and the very great decline of 
the English funds proves that the basis of the 
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British strength, which was their credit, is done 
away. 



TO THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS. 

Paris, 22 January, 1778. 
Sir : 

Be SO good as to inform Congress that I have 
communicated to them by several letters addressed 
to Charles Thomson, their Secretary, my proceed- 
ings hitherto, in consequence of their appointing 
me their Commissioner at the Courts of Vienna 
and Berlin. I am now to add that having lately 
had a conference with the Imperial Ambassador 
at this Court, he observed immediately an imperfec- 
tion in my commission, as it only authorizes me to 
treat with the Emperor of Germany, and not with 
his mother, who is the reigning and sovereign 
prince over all the Austrian dominions, as well in 
Germany and Flanders as elsewhere. 

She is extremely jealous of her power and au- 
thority, not permitting her son to interfere in any 
manner in the government of her dominions. Her 
title is, "The Most Serene and Most Potent Prin- 
cess Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, Arch Duchess of Austria, " &c. , &c. The Em- 
peror her son, though heir to her dominions, is, at 
present, only Commander-in-Chief of his mother's 
army, and as Emperor is the head of the German 
Empire. I therefore beg leave to submit to Con- 
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gress whether it may not be proper to send another 
commission to treat with the Queen of Hungary, 
&c., since, in fact, there are two Courts to negoti- 
ate with, though they both reside in the same city, 
viz: with the Emperor, so far as relates to the Ger- 
man Empire, such as obstructing Great Britain 
from procuring German troops to send to America; 
and with his mother, for the purposes of commerce 
with the Austrian dominions, &c., &c. 

There is every reason to believe that our affairs 
will be finally settled here, and the compact signed 
and sealed in a few days; after which I shall imme- 
diately set off for Vienna, since from that quarter 
we have most to apprehend, as there has been 
always a particular intimacy between that Court 
and the Court of L,ondon, at least for the present 
century, which had not been interrupted but dur- 
ing the last war with France. 

Notwithstanding the promising appearance of 

things at present, I cannot forbear giving it as my 

opinion that every possible exertion should be made 

to prepare for a vigorous campaign next summer. 

I am, with sincere esteem, &c. 



TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

Paris, 24 January, 1778. 
My dear Brother : 

In course of y^ last two months, as well as y? 

present, I have wrote you a variety of letters, all 
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which are on board y? Independence, Captain 
Young, and y? Lyon, Captain Nicholson, two Con- 
tinental vessels, that from y? most outrageous ill- 
management of youT directors here, are I believe 
at this moment in y? river Loire, on which Nantes 
is situated, with y? cloathing for your army, which 
ought to have been in America three months ago, 
and which most certainly in other hands would 
have been so, y? danger of the enemy excepted. 
Things cannot go otherwise while public interest 
is sacrificed to private jobs. There is only one 
remedy that I know of for such crying evils, which 
is to call immediately for a fair, explicit and par- 
ticular account of y? expenditure of y? very large 
sums that have already been, and will hereafter be 
received for y? use of y? United States, on this side 
the Atlantic; with regular vouchers, at least for 
large sums; not remaining contented with an ac- 
count that so much was paid to such one's draft, 
or to Mr. C[armichael], or to Mr. R[oss], ortojno. 
W[illiams], or Mr. any body else, for the public 
use, without a particular account is also rendered 
from these individuals, how the money furnished 
them has been expended, whereby you will be able 
to judge whether justice has been done or not. 
Added to this, strict injunctions should be sent to 
your commissioners or deputies not to meddle in 
any manner with contracts, trade, or sale of prizes. 
Leave all that to your mercantile agent, as well as 
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furnishing all supplies you want, which y^ Com- 
missioners should be advised of your ordering 
from y? Agent, and at the same time directed to 
furnish, out of y? money they receive here for you, 
y^ agent with the necessary funds for payment, 
when your remittances in y? way of trade are not 
suflScient. By this means there will be some cheque 
on y? expenditures, which there is not at present, 
and I will venture my reputation on it, that your 
supplies will be more regularly forwarded than they 
have hitherto been; especially, if a proper person, 
(such as Mr. John Lloyd of South Carolina, tho' 
now at Nantes, whom I mentioned to you before) 
is appointed y? commercial agent. It would be as 
painful for you to read, as to me to give an account 
of the various malconduct here ; but if a day of 
reckoning comes, as I trust it will, I shall not hes- 
itate to state what I know to be true. 

Mr. Thos. Morris, I apprehend, has pretty effec- 
tually thrown himself out of the agency line 
by devolving his authority on Mr. Williams, Dr. 
Franklin's nephew, of Nantes, whom y? Dr. and 
Mr. D., has set up there in opposition to Mr. M. 
As Mr. Deane's brother, Simeon, is sent out to es- 
tablish a house in Virginia under y? firm of S. 
Deane & Co., that will have all possible interest 
made here to get y? chief of y? consignments from 
this country, which probably will take a great deal 
from y? house of W[illiug], Morris & Co. , if things 
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continue here as they are at present. You very 
well know how much credit and influence the 
power of disposing of large sums of money always 
gives. 

By the agreement to be made with this country, 
it is stipulated that consuls are to be admitted in 
the French ports to watch over the interests of 
American commerce. Marseilles, Bayonne, L' Ori- 
ent and Dunkirk are to be free ports for the admis- 
sion of all American commodities; therefore, I 
presume at each of these ports an American consul 
will be appointed. This arrangement may not 
immediately take place, but when it does, I could 
wish that Mr. Edward Browne, my former partner, 
may be appointed the consul at L,' Orient, because 
I know his capability for such an appointment, and 
his uniform attachment to the cause of America. 
If Mr. B. is so appointed, I will endeavor to estab- 
lish him as a mercantile house there, and put my 
nephew T[hom] L[ee] in partnership with him, 
which appears to me at present as eligible a plan as 
can be devised for Thom., and in which, by a few 
years' industry and attention to business, he may 
make himself entirely independent. * * * 

It is understood that most of the powers of Europe 
are now disposed to acknowledge the independence 
of America, and unluckily when y? commission 
from Congress appointing a commissioner to the 
Court of Vienna was shown to the imperial ambas- 
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sador here, he immediately discovered what I had 
remarked before to you, that the commissioner 
[was] only empowered to treat with the Emperor 
of Germany, and not with the Empress Queen, 
who, it is to be observed, is y? actual reigning 
sovereign over all the Austrian dominions, both in 
Germany, Flanders and elsewhere, the Emperor 
being only a nominal title as head of the German 
empire or Germanic body and King of the Romans. 
He is also commander in chief of his mother's 
army, and heir to her dominions. Her title is the 
most serene and most potent Maria Theresa, Em- 
press, Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, Arch- 
duchess of Austria, &c., &c., &c., &c. She is ex- 
tremely delicate with respect to her rights and 
powers, and will not suffer y^ Emperor to interfere 
in the most distant manner in y1 government of, 
her dominions. You will therefore see the necessity 
of expediting a new commission tome, authorizing 
me to treat with her, leaving that already sent rela- 
tive to the Emperor uncancelled, because tho' 
mother and son are residing together, they must be 
treated as two separate and distinct powers. 

The Commissioners here, tho' possessed of great 
funds belonging to Congress, which are disbursed 
most plenteously and without account to depend- 
ents', favorites, relations and for private purposes, 
have declined supplying anything to y^ Commis- 
sioners to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Vienna and 
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Berlin, to bear their expenses in their mission. 
You will see from this how necessary it is for Con- 
gress to give positive orders on this head and to 
inform the several commissioners interested with 
what is ordered. That you may not be imposed on 
by y^ assuming arrogance of some people, give me 
leave to assure you (as I have been an attentive ob- 
server and eye witness of all the turns and changes 
here) that y^ alterations of late in our favor on this 
side the Atlantic, have been totally and entirely 
owing to y^ success of the American arms last year, 
and particularly in y* captivity of Burgoyne and 
his army. 

I must again caution you against C[armichae]l, 
who goes in Capt. Nicholson. In order to know 
your plans and worm himself into your confidence 
that he may betray you, he will in the grossest 
manner abuse those he thinks you dislike — par- 
ticular Mr. D. and Dr. F. , tho' I am greatly mis- 
taken if Mr. D. has not particularly recommended 
him to Mr. H — n of V — a,* to make a party 
against you. Watch him well, and then judge for 
yourself. Our country has been generally the 
scene of plunder and imposition for vagabond 
strangers that have credit enough to buy a fine 
suit of cloaths. There is more occasion now than 
ever to guard against them, both in a public and 

* Bepjamin Harrison, of Virginia. 
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private view. A Mr. Holker is gone over with 
Mr. Deane, and I apprehend with recommenda- 
tions from some here. * It may be well to attend 
with circumspection to his motions. The in- 
closed letter is entirely on the omission in the 
commission to Vienna; the subject of funds has 
never yet been mentioned by me to C. ; that I leave 
to the care of particular friends, and as I do the 
care of my private fortune, to you and Loudoun, 
to whom you'll be pleased to communicate this. 

* Holker was associated with Chaumont, but was charged by 
the French ministry with verbal instructions to report upon the 
circumstances of America, the disposition of Congress, the re- 
sources at command, and especially to induce the Congress not 
to listen to advances for peace from Great Britain which did not 
at the same time guarantee peace to their allies. "There has 
arrived here a Mr. Holker, from France, who has presented a 
paper to Congress, declaring that he comes with a verbal mes- 
sage to Congress from the Minister of France, touching our 
treating with Great Britain, and some other particulars, which, 
for want of his paper, we cannot at present enumerate. The 
style of his paper is as if from the representative of the Court, 
but he has no authentic voucher of his mission for the delivery 
of his verbal message. We desire of you, gentlemen, to give 
us the most exact information in your power concerning the 
authenticity of Mr. Holker's mission for this purpose." Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs to the Commissioners, 21 June, 1778. 
Vergennes, upon being questioned, denied that Holker had any 
verbal commission from the ministry ; but being informed that 
Holker was going to America, Vergennes had desired him to 
write, from time to time, the state of things and the temper of 
the people. Doniol regards Holker as the agent of Maurepas. 



